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INTRODUC?ribN.' 



WjSEIV the Munber and rariety of En^h GramiMrs lifeidj^^ 
lAtblisfaed, and the abilitj with which fome of them are written, 
are considered, little can be expected from a new eonq[»ilation, 
besides a careful selection of the most-nseftil matter, and some 
degree of improyement in the mode of adapting it to the on* 
derstanding, and the gradual progress of learners. In these re- 
spects something, perhaps, may. yet be done, for the ease and 
advantage of young persons. 

In books designed for the instruction of youth, there is a me- 
dfnm to be observed, between treating the subject in soextcp- 
sire and minute a manner, as to embarrass and conftise their 
minds^ by oflfering too much at once for their comprehension ; 
and, on the other hand, conducting it by such short and gene-" 
ral precepts and obseri^ations, as convey ta them no clear and 
precise information/ A distribution of the parts, which is ei- 
ther defective or irregnlai \ has also a tendeney to perplex the 
young understanding, and to retard its knowledge of the prhi- 
ciples of literature. A distinct geiiera! view, or outline, of all 
the essentiah parts of the study in which they are engaged ; a 
gradual and Judicious supply of this outline ; and a due arrange- 
ment of the divisions, according to their natural order and con- 
nexk>n, appear to* be among the*best means of enlightening the 
minds of youth, and of facilitating their acquisition of knowledge. 
The author of this work, at the same time that he has endea- 
voured to avoid a plan, which may be too concise or too cxteu'- 
sive, defective in its parts or irregular in their disposition, has 
studied to render his subject sufficiently easy, intelligible, and 
comprehensive. He does not presume to have completely at- 
tained these objects. How far he has succeeded in the attempt, 
and wherein he has failed, must be referred to the determination 
of the judicious and candid reader. 

The method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the per- 
(brmanee in characters of diffeFQnt sizes, will, he trusts, be con- 



4 XNTRODUCTIOR*. 

dociye to that gradual and veguiar pix>cedtire, whicb is so ftroanu 
l^le to the business of mstr.uctioii. Th^ more important rules^ 
definitions, and observations, and which are therefore the most 
proper to be committed to memory, ace printed with a larger 
type ; whilst rules and remariLS that are of less conseqaence» 
that e^^tend'Or diversify the general ide&, or that serre as ex- 
plaaatioos, are contained in the nnaller letter : these, or the 
chief of them, will be penned bj the student to the greatest 
advantage, if postponed till the general system be completed. 
The use of notes and observations, in the common and detached 
manner, at the bottom of the page, would not, it is imagined, 
be so likely tu attract the perusal of yx>uth, or admit of so am* 
pie aud regular an illustration, as a. cuntinued and uniform order 
of the several subjects. In adopting this mode, care has been 
taken to adjust it so that the whole may be perused in a con- 
nected progress, or the part contained in the larger character 
rcan in order by itself. Many of the notes aud observations are 
intended, not only to explain the subjects, and to illustrate 
ihem. by comparative views of the grammar of other languages* 
and of the various sentiments of English grammarians ; but also 
Ui iiivite the ingenious student to inquiry and reflection, and to 
prompt to a more enlarged, critical, and philosophical research. 

With respect to the definitions and rules, it may not be im* 
proper more particularly to observe, that in selecting and 
forming them, it has been the author*s aim to render them as 
exact and comprehensive, and, at the same time, as mtelli- 
gible to young minds, as the nature of the subject, aud the dif* 
ficulties attending it, would admit. He presumes that they are 
also calculated to be readily committed to memory, and easily 
retained. For this purpose, he has been solicitous to select 
terms that are smooth and voluble ; to proportion the mem- 
bers of the sentences to one another ; to avoid protracted pe-^ 
riods ; and to give the whole definition or rule, as much harmony 
of expression as he could devise. 

From the sentiinent generally admitted, that a prc^r selec* 
tion of faulty composition is more instructive to the young 
grammarian, than any rules ^d examples of propriety that 
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cin 1)6 gireiiy the Compiler has been mdttced to pay peculiar 
atteatkm to this part of the subject ; and tho4gh the instances 
of Mse'gfammar, under the rules of Syntax, are numerous, it it 
hoped they will not be Uxas^ too many, when their Tariety and 
viefhloess are considered. 

fir a work, wjnch professes itself to be a compilation, and 
' which, from the nature and design of it, must consist chiefly 
of materials selected from the writmgs Gt others,, it is scarcely ^ 
necessary to apologize /or the use which the Compiler has made 
of his predecessors* labours ; or for onutting to insert their 
names. From the alterations which haye been frequently made 
in the sentiments and the language, to suit the connexion, and to 
adapt them to the particular purposes for which they are intro- 
dnced ; and, in many instances, from the uncertainty ta whom 
the passages originally belonged, the insertion of names could 
seldom be made with propriety. But if this could have been 
generally done, a work of this nature would dierive no advantage 
ih>m it, equal to the incouTenience of crowding the pages with 
a repetition of names and references. It is, however, proper 
to acknowledge, in general terms, that the authors to whom 
the grammatical part of this compilation is principally indebted 
for its materials, are Harris, Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Beat- 
tie, Sheridan, Walker, and Cootc. 

The Rules and Observ^tiens respecting Perspicuity, &c. con* 
tained in the Appendix, and which are, chiefly, extracted from 
the writings of Blair and Campbell, will, it is presumed, form a 
proper addition to the Grammar. The subjects are very nearly 
related ; and the study of perspicuity and accuracy in writing, 
appears naturally to follow that of Grammar. A competent 
acquaintance with the principles of t)oth, will prepare and 
qualify the students, for prosecuting those additional improve 
ments in language, to which they may be properly directed. 

On the utility and importance of, the study of Grammar, and 
the principles of Composition, much might be advanced, for the 
encouragement of persons in early life to apply themselves 
to this branch of learning ; but as the limits of this lntro<fuc- 
tion. will, not allow of many observations on the subject, a 
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6 iNTBOBUCTtmr. 

few leading sentiments are ail that oan« be adinitteil' 
ivith propriety.. As words are the signs of oar ideas, and 
the medium bj which we perceive the sentiments of others 
and communicate our own; and as signs exhibit the things^ 
wliich they are intended'to represent, more or less accurately, 
according as their real or established. conibm|ity to those things 
is more or less exact; it ia evident, that in proportion to oor 
knowlec^e <^the nature and properties of words, of their rela>> 
tion to each other, and of their established- connexion with the 
Ideas to which they are applied, will be the certainty and easci, 
with which we transfuse our sentiments into the minds of one 
another ; and' that, without a competent knowledge of thiis- 
lind, we shall frequently be in hazard of misunderstandings 
others, and of being misunderstood ourselves. It may indeed 
be justly asserted, that many of the differences in opimoa^ 
amongst men, with thedispnte's, contentions, and.alienationfe 
of heart, which haye too often proceeded frbm^uch differenc6B«. 
'have been occasioned:by.a want of proper skill mthe connexion- 
and meaning of words,, and by a-tenacions misappllcation«of lann 
guage. 

Oni of the best supports, which .the recemmendation of this- 
study can receive, in small compass, may be deriyed from the 
following sentiments of an eminent and candid > writer* on lan- 
guage and composition, ** All. that regpirds the study of cool- 
** position, merits the higher attention upon this account, that 
'* it is intimately connected with the improyement of our inteK 
^' lectual powers.. For I nmst be allowed to say, that when we 
'* are employed, after a proper manner, invthe study of compo» 
*^ sition, we are cultiyating the understanding itself. The study 
** of arranging and expressing our thoughts with propriety, 
** teaches to think, as well as to speak, accurately/' 

Before the close of this Introduction, it may not be super« 
fluoos to observe, that the author of the following work has no 
interest in it, b»t that which arises^ from the hope, that it wili 
prove of some advantage to young persons, and relieve the la^- 
hours of those who are employed in their education. He wishea 

* Blair. 
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tof' pcoflDote. IB Mme degree, the erase of Virtue, al w^il u of 
fcamiDg ; and, with tfate view, he has heen itndious, throng the 
whole of the work, not oolj to hrtAd everj example and iihii- 
tratfon, which mighi have aa hnproper elR)et on the mlndi 6f 
IKMith ; hat also to intAdnee, en maiij oecasioM, Mdi as hate a 
moral and religMKis teadeiicf ^ Hhi attention to^ objeets of so 
■lach importanee will, he tmstst iheet the approbation -of every 
well-disposed reader. If thej were fUthfulty regarded in all' 
lioofcs of educatioB, they would doubtless contribute very mate- 
nally to the order and happiness of society, by guarding the ifr* 
aocence, and cherishing the virtue of the rising generation. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

, TQr Tttk injrTH E2HTI09. . 

The eighth edition of this grammar received considerable al- 
terations and additions : but works of this nature admit of re* 
peated improvements; and are, .perhaps, never complete^ 
The author, solicitous to render his book more worthy of tbe^ 
encouraging approbation bestowed on it by- the public, has again 
revised the work with care and attention. The new edition, he 
hopes will be found much improved. The additions, which are 
very considerable, are, chiefly, such as are calculated to expand 
the learner^s views of the subject ; to obviate objections ; and to 
render tBe study of grammarboth eiasy and interesting. This- 
edition contafids also ^ new and entailed system of parsing ; co^ 
pious lists ol' nouns arranged according to their gender and num- 
^r ; and many notes and observations, which serve to extend, 
•r to* explain^ particular rules and positions.''^ 

^The avthor-f oneeiTesthat tbeoccasioaal strictures^ di^ened througb the book, 
aad intended to illustrate and support a number of iroportaat gramnaatical points^ 
will not, to young persons of ingenuity, appewtobetlry and useless discussions. Re 
to persuaded that, by such persons,. thoy will be read with htteption. And he pre^ 
purees that these strictures will gratify their curiosity, stimulate application, and 
give Bolklity and permanence to their grammatical linowledge.^In the- Octavo ed»> 
tion of the grammar, the reader will find many additional discussioiift of ibis aatutt. 



The irriter is sensible that, after all his endeaTours ta elnd- 
date the principjies of ;the wqrk, there are few of the divisioDS, 
arrangemeBts, definitipps, or 'rales, against which critical ioge- 
naiij cannot derise plaasibie objections. The subject is attend- 
ed with so moch intricacy, and admits of views so various, that 
it wz/i not possible to render everj part of it unexceptionable ; 
or to accommodate the wdrk, in all respects^ to the opinions 
and prepossessions of every grammarian and teacher. If the 
aothor^as adopted that system which, on the whole, is best 
. suited to the nature of the suliject, and oonfoniiable to the sen- 
timents .of the most judicious grammarians ; if his reasonings 
and illustrations, respecting particular points, are founded on just 
principles, and the peculiaritle&of the Knglish language ; he has, 
perhaps, done all that could reiuonably be expected in a work 
of this nature ;• and he may wiarrantably bdulge a hope, that the 
book will^be stiU Buore extensivelj appro?«d and eireulated. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



IESnclish grammar is the art of speaking and writing 
the English language with propriety. 

It is. divided into four parts, viz. orthographt, 
XTYMOLOGT9 SYNTAX, and prosody. 

This diTision may be rendered more intelligible to the 
student, by observing, in other words, that Grammar treats, 
Jlrsty^ of the form and ..sound of the letters, the combination 
of letters into syllables, and syllables into words ; secofuUjff 
of the difiTerent sorts of words, their Tarious modifications,' 
and their derivation ; thirdli^, of the union and right order 
4>f words in the formation of a sentence ; and ktatlyj of the 
just pronunciation, and poetical construction of sentences. 

PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

CHAPTER f. 
or THE LETTERS. 

^Section 1« Ofihe nature qfthe letters^ and of a perfect 

alphabet. 

Orthography teaches the nature and powers of let- 
ters, and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, of a 
word. 

The letters of the English language, called the 
English .Alphabet, «re twenty-six in number. 

These letters are the representatives of certain ar- 
ticulate sounds, the elements of the language. An 
^urticulate sound, is the sotmd of the human voice, 
formed by the organs of speech. 



^4 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

The following is a'list of the Anglo-Saxon, Roouuij Italie« 

and Old English Characters. 



Saxon. 


Roman. 


Italic. 


Old English. 


Name. 


Cap. 


Small 


Cap. 


Small 


Cap. 


Small 


Cap. 


SnaU. 




s. 


a 


A 


a 


4 


a 


a 


,C 


ofc, 


B 


b 


B 


b 


B 


b 


% 


b 


bee. 


T. 


c 


C 


c 


C 


' c 


€ 


c 


Me. 


D 


b 


D 


d 


D 


d 


9 





1 


e 


.e 


E 


€ 


E 


e 


€ 


Jf ■ 


ee. 


p 


V 


F 


f 


F 


f 


f 


f 


«^ , 


Xi 


S 


G 


g 


G 


g 


43 


8 


jee. 


P 


h 


H 


h 


H 


h 


^ 


\} 


aiich. 


1 


i 


1 


• 
1 


I 


• 

t 


% 


1 


i or eye. 






J 


• 
J 


J 


• 

J 


% 


i 


jay. 


K 


k 


K 


k 


K 


k 


S{ 


ft 


kay. 


L 


1 


L 


1 


L 


I 


% 


I 


el. 


XO 


m 


M 


m 


M 


m 


M 


m 


em. 


N 


n 


N 


n 


N 


n 


B 


n 


en. 


O 


o 





o 








^ 


. 


r o. 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


^ 


P 


pee. 






Q 


q 


Q 


9 


<a 


9 


cue. 


H 


r 


R 


r 


R 


r 


fi 


t 


or. 


S 


r 


S 


fs 


S 


f^ 


& 


fjs 


ess. 


T 


t 


T 


t 


T 


i 


■% 


t 


tee. 


D 


"^th 
















U 


u 


U 


u 


■u 

V 


u 

V 


'■a 


{; 


u or you. 
vee. 


W 


F 


w 


w 


w 


tv 


vb 


m 


double u. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


f 


V 


eks. 


T 


• 

y 


Y 


y 

1 


Y 


y 


§ 


p 


wy. 


« 


z 


Z 


1 

a 


Z 


z 


z 


3 


zed. 
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A perfect alphabet of the English language, and, indeed^ 
Ci ereiy other language, would contain a number of letters, 
precisely equal to the number of simple articulate sounds 
belonging to the language. Every simple sound would hare 
its distinct character; and that character be the representa- 
tiTe ot no other sound. But thb is far from being the state 
of the Englif^ alphabet It haii more original sounds than 
distinct significant letters; and^ consequently, some of 
these letters are made ia represent, not one sound alone, 
but several sounds, lliis will appear by reflecting, that 
^e sounds signified by the united letters ^, «A, ngy are ele- 
mentary, and have no single appropriate eharaetefs, in our 
alphabet: and that the letters a and u represent the dif- 
fereht souiidB heard m haiy.hateyhaXJl; and in buty butt^ 
muk. 

To explain this subject itUnre f&lly to the learners, we 
shall set down the characters made use of to represent all 
the elementary articulate sounds of our language, as nearly 
in the maimer and order <^ the present English alphabet, 
as the design of the subject will admit; and shall annex to 
each character the syllable or word, which contains its 
proper and distinct bouimL A^d here it will be jNroper to 
begin with the vowelii; 



LetUn deDotiDg the 
•imple wonnm. 






Words coDtaiikiDg the 
f imple looiia. 


a 


a» heard in 


fate. 


a 


as 


in 


fiall. 


a 


08 


in 


fat. 


^ a 


as 


in 


far. 


e 


as 


in 


me. 


e 


Ofi 


in 


met. 


• 
1 


as 


in 


pine» 


i 


as 


in 


pin. 


o 


as 


in 


no. 


o 


as 


in 


not 


o 


as 


in 


move. 
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net 

103. 



Letters denotine the 
umple Bouo( 

U 

u 
u 



Words cootaiDine tb€ 



liniple S0UDU8. 

mule. 

tub. 

bull. 



as heard in 
as in 

as in 

By this lidt it appears, that there are in the English lan- 
giuage fourteen simple vowel sounds: but as i and u, when 
pronounced long, may be considered as diphthongs, or 
diphthongal vowels, our language, strictly speaking, con- 
tains bat twelve simple vowel sounds ; to nc])reBcnt which, 
we have only five distinct characters or letters. If a mjitr, 
is the saioe specific sound as a mfai; and u in buU^ the 
same as o in move, which is the opinion of some gramma- 
rians; then there are but ten original vowel sounds in the 
English language. 

l^e following list denotes the sounds of the consonants, - 
being in number twenty-two. 

Letters denotioe the 
fimple 9oan<u. 

d 
f 

V 

g 
h* 

k 

I 

m 
n 

P 

r 

8 
Z 
t 

w 

* Some grammarians suppose A to mark only an aspiration, or breathing . 
but it appears to be a distinct sound, and formed in a particular manner, hy 
the organs of speech. Encyclopadia BHtannica. 







Words containiiu^ the 
simple 8oUd£. 






as heard in 


bay, tub. 


as 


in 


day, sad. 


as 


in 


off, for. 


as 


in 


van, love. 


as 


in 


egg, go. 


as 


in 


hop, ho. 


as 


in 


kill, oak. 


as 


in 


lap, all^ 


as 


in 


my, mum. 


as 


in 


no, on. 


as 


in 


pin, map. 


as 


in 


rap, cry. 


as 


in 


so, lass. 


as 


in 


zed, buzz. 


as 


in 


top, mat. 


as 


in 


wo, will. 
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Lettai denotioff the 
. simple fiouiMU. 






Words contaiofiLg the 
fimple flouoqi. 


7 


aa heard in 


ye, yes. 


ng 


as 


in 


iDg, sing. 


sb 


09 


in 


shy, aeb. 


th 


at 


in 


thin^ thick. 


tb 


as 


in 


.then, them. 


zh 


as 


in 


pleasure. 
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Several letters marked in the English alphabet, aa con. 
sonants, are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, but 
complex sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in both 
its sounds; the one being expressed by k, and the other 
by s, G, in the soft pronuiiciation, is not a simple, but a 
complex sound; as age is pronounced aidge. J, is unne* 
cessaiy, because its sound, and that of the soft ^, are in 
our language the same, Q, with its attendant u, is either 
complex, and resoWable into ktv, as in quality; or unne- 
cessary, because its sound is the same with A:, as in opaque. 
X is compounded of gSy aa in example; or of A»,„aa in 
expect. ' 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a 
point of considerable importance, that every learner of flie 
English language should be taught to pronounce perfectly, 
and with feu^ility, every original simple sound that belongs 
to it By a timely and judicious care in this respect, the 
voice will be prepared to utter, with ease and accuracy, 
every combination of sounds; and taught to avoid that 
confused and imperfect manner of pronouncing words, 
which accompanies, through life, many persons who have 
not, in this respect, been properly inatructed at an early 
period. . 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

A Vowel is an articulate sound, that can be perfectly 
uttered by itself: as, o, c, o; which are formed without 
the help of any other sound. 

A. consonant is an articulate sound, which cannot 

B2 
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be perfectly uttered without the help of a vowel : 
as, fr, J, /, I ; which require vowels to express them 
fuUy. 

The vowels are, a, e, t, o, tf, and sometimes t/; and y. 

W ^d y are consonants 'when they begin a word 
or syllable ; but in every other situation they are 
vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best grammarians, 
that w and y are consonants when they be^ a syllable or 
word, and vowels when they end one. That they are 
consonants, when used as initials, seems to be evident 
froiQ their not admitting the article an before them, as 
it would be improper to say an walnut, an yard, &4^. ; 
and from their following a vowel without any hiatus or 
difficulty of utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosy youth. That 
they are vowels in other situations, appears from their re- 
^larly taking the soiind of other vowels ; as, w has the 
exact sound of u in saw, few, now, &c. ; and y that of i, 
in . hymn, fly, crystal, &c. See the letters W and Y, 
pages 30 and 31.^ 

^ We present the following as more exact and philosophic 
cal definitions of a vowel and consonant. 

A vowel is a simple, articulate sound, perfect in itself 
and formed by a continued effusion of the breath, and a 
certain conformation of the mouth, without any alteration 
m the position, or any motion of the orgsqis of speech, 
from the moment th^ vocal sound commences, till it ends. 

A consonant. is a simple, articulate sound,, imperfect by 
itself, but which^ joined with a vowel, forms a complete 
sound, bx a particular motion or contact of the organs of 
speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simple and 

♦ The letters w and 3^ are of an ambiguous nature ; being consonants at the begin- 
Hiog of words, and rowels at the end. Enej/elopoedia Briianni<j^ 

WALKER'S Critical Pronouncing Dictionarf, iMig«24, third edition. 
f*M;JiBT'e EBglnh DictioDary, Preface^ page 7. 
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the compound. Bat there does not appear to be anj foun- 
dation for the distinetion. Simplicitv is essential to tlie 
nature of a vowel, which excludes every dejgree of mixed 
or compound soundisr It requires, according to the defiai • 
tion, but one conformation of the organs of speech, to form . 
it, and no motion in the orgsois, whiist it is forming. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi-vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded a^ aZZ, without the 
aid of a vowel. They, are 6, p, t^ rf, k, and c and ^ 
hard. 

The senai-vowels have an imperfect sound of them- 
selves. They are/, /, w, n, r, r, 5, ar, a?, and c and.g* 
10ft. 

Four of the semi-vowels, namely, I, m,-.», r, are also ^ 
distinguished by the name of liquids, from their readily 
uniting with other conspnants, aqd flowing as it wei:e 
.nto their sounds* 

We have shown above, that it is essential to the nature 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without 
the aid of a voweli We «iay further observe, that even 
the na^/ie^- of the .consonants, as they, are pronounced 
in reciting the alphabet, require the help of vowels to 
express them. In pronouncing the names of the mutes, 
the assistant vowels follow the. consonants : as, Ae, j?e, te^ 
dCy ka. In pronouncing the. names of the semi-vowels, 
the vowels generally j/ncce^fe the-consQusints; as, ef, el, enk^ 
en, or, es, ex. The exceptions are, ce, ge, ve, zed. 

This distinction between- the nature and ,the> nanie of a ^ 
eonsonant, is of great importance, and should be well exr 
plained to the pupil, They are frequently confounded by 
writers on grammar Observations and reasonings on the 
name, are often applied to explain, the nature, of a conso- 
nant: and,' by this' means, the student is led into error and 
perplexity, respecting these elements of language. It 
ahould be impress^ on hi^.mind^ that the name of every. 
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oonsonant is a eotnjdex sound ; but that the consoiiaiit i^ 
self, is always a aifnple sound. 

Some . writers hare described the mutes and semi- 
vowels, with their subilivisions^ nearly in the foflowing 
manner. 

The mutes are those consonants whose sounds cannot 
be protracted. The aefm-vowelSy siich whose sounds can 
be continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of vowels, 
from which they derive their name. 

1%e mutes may be subdivided into pure and in^ntrti 
The pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all pro- 
longed : they are A:, p, L The impure, are those whose 
sounds may be continued, though for a veiy short apace: 
they are b, «f, g. 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided into ToaeaH and <u^ 
pirated. The vocal are those which are formed by the 
voice ; the aspirated, those formed by the breath. There 
are eleven vocal, and five aspirated. The vocal are /, ifi, 
n, r, v, n;, y^ 2;, ih flat, zhy ng: the aspirated, ^ ^ «, (/k 
^arp, sh. 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided iiito pun and 
impure. The pure are those which are formed entirely by 
the voice : the impure, such as have a mixture of breath 
with the voice. There are seven pure—/, m, n, r, w, y, 
ng; four impure--^?, Zy th flat, zh, 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pronounced 
by a single impulse of the voice; as ea in beat, ou in 
sound. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced 
in like manner; as, eau in beau, iew in view* 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vowels 
are sounded; as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the vowels 
sounded; as, ea in eagle, oa ih boat. 

Each of the diphthongal letters was, doubtless, origUiallyx 
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heAtd iu pronouncing the words which contain them. 
Though this is not the case at present, with respect to 
many of them, these combinations still retain the name of 
diphthongs; but, to distinguish them, they are marked by 
the term improper. As the diphthong derives its name 
and nature Crom its sound, and not from its letters, and 
properly denotes a double Towel sound, no union of twe 
Towels, where one b silent, cSan, in strictness, be entitled 
to that appellation; and the single letters i and u, when 
pronounced long, must, in this view, be c^onsidered as 
diphthongs. The ^triphthongs, having at most but two 
sounds, arc merely ocular, and are, therefore, by some 
grammarians classed with the diphthongs. 

- Si:cTioN 2. General obaenmliona on the sovniia of 

the letters. 

A has four sounds; the long or slender, the' broad, the 
short or open, and the middle. 

The long; as in name, badn, creation. 

The broad; as in call, wall, all. '^ 

The short; as in barrel, fancy, glass. 

G9|e. middle; as in far, farm, father. 

Tlie diphthong ocr generally sounds like a short in proper 
names ; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; but not in Baal, Gaal. 

de has the sound of long e. It is somietimes found in 
Latin words. Some authors retain this form ; as, enigma, 
lequator, &c.; but others have laid it aside, and write 
enigma, Cesar, Eneas, &c. 

The diphthong ai has exactly the long slender sound of 
a, as in pail, tail, &cc.; pronounced pale, talc, &lc.: except 
plaid, again, railleiy, foimtain, Britain, and a few others. 

dti is generally sounded like the broad a : as in taught, 
caught, &(c. Sometimes like the short or open a; as in 
aunt, flamt, gauntlet, &c. It has the sound of long o in 
hautboy ; and that of o short in laurel, laudanum, &cc. 
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•ffv hit ihrmTs tbe 90«Bd of broad s; «» a tairl, acmv^ 
cnvi. 

Jw. fike its Bear reteaoa tL is prni^< d Ae tte loar 
dender sooad of a; u in pav. day. dcbj. 

B 
B kecfK o*r BBwied icmad. at ike 

and cad of wafdi: as m baker. Aaabci 

-' b some words h is skal; as la &; 

&£, In o;bersi« besides beiBc 

ble; as ia cfimb. c<«ab. lombc 

C 
C bas mo ^BimsK socBdk 

A bard sooad &e k, b^toe a. o. ^ r, iL #; as^ a cai^ 

LfL cae;. ckv;^ kc. : aad whea it eadt 

: afw in vif Tia. Sictid. 

A soft iOGBd £ke i be^>?e f , t. aad ^ 

^ bee. ciriL CTsibi^:. aaenrj. &ec. Ii 

<tfM; as Ie cccASL social. 

r 2s E»le m CSV. dariaa. rittaak. ice. 

C, saji Dr. JoteaoB. aeeoidi^ to Ea;fi_ ^ *.- 1— j, 

die- 

btociL paUck. pofitkk. ^. B«t nia^r 

of kxser rears ow: ibe ib ^ — intr nf rim or^ic 

: aad tUsfnesite is fMiap lyoaady thoadbil ii 

• ■ ■ •_• ■ 



fie- sciEBd cf t : as is 



Cft B coBiaaalT soaaded fte M : as in ckaiv^, #*hs«^ 
r-jBz ha ia woids derived Aon tbe Gb«ck« ta 

*be«e, eboHB. cbTle, dis- 

»^ AcbMb, BwKfc,'EMch, 



v?eds drrired fiw tbe Ftear^ Mftco the' 






in cl&use. cbasria. cberaiier. 



&e>?pe a Tpvei joaads like it: 
?- Axcwtaso : eiLcep: in 
iz-^'^zij: y£i be^;.-^ i Cv>aM 



tit always 
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IKrands Bke icAi; as in archbishop, archdukei arc]q;>reBby« 
.ler, &c. Ch is silent in schedule, schism, and yacht 

D 
D keeps one uniform sound, at the bej^nning, middle, 

and end of words; as in death, bandage, kindred; unless it 

^nay be said to take the sound of ty in stuffed, tripped, &c. 

^tuft, tript, &c. 

£ 

E has three different sounds. 

A long sound; as in scheme, ^ebe, severe, pulley. 

A short sound; as in men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound; as, open, 
lucre, participle. y 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a; as in clerk, ser* 
jeant; and sometimes that of short t; as in England, yes, 
pretty. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, exc^t in mono- 
syllables that have no other vowel ; as, me, he, she : or in 
substantives derived from the Greek; as, catastrophe, epi- 
tome, Penelope. It is used to soften and modify the foregp- 
ing consonants ; as, force, rage, since, oblige : or to lengthen 
the preceding vowel ; as, can, cane ; pin, pine ; rob, robe. 

The diphthong ea is generally sounded like e long; as in 
appear, beaver, creature, &:c. It has also the sound of short 
e ; as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is sometimes pro- 
nounced like the long and slender a; as in bear, break, great 

Eau has the sound of long o; as in beau, flambeau, port- 
manteau. In beauty and its compounds, it has the sound 
of long ti. 

Eiy in general, sounds the same as long and slender a; as 
in deign, vein, neighbour, &c. It has the sound of long e in 
seize, deceit, receive, either, neither, &jc. It is sometimes 
pronounced like short i; as in foreign, forfeit, sovereign, &c. 

£ois pronounced like e4ong; as in people; and some* 
limes like e short; as in leopard, jeopardy. It has also the 
sound of short u; as in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, &lc. 
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Eu is always Bounded like long u or en;; as in feud, deuce. 

Ew is almost always pronounced like long u; as in few, 
new, dew. 

Ey, when the accent is on it, is always pronounced like 
a long; as in bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, wheve 
it is sounded like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound of 
e long; ae, alley, valley, barley. 

F 

F keeps one pure imvaried sound at the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of words; as, fancy, mufl^, mischief, &c. : 
except in q/^ in which it has the flat sound of cv; but not 
in eompontion; as, whereof, thereof, &lc. We should not 
pronounce, a wire's jointure, a calve's head ; but a wife's 
Jointure, a calf's head. 

G 

G has two sounds: one hard; as in gay, go^ gun: the 
other soft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, snug, 
frog. It is hard before a, o, u, /, and r ; as, game, gone, 
gull, glory, grandeur. 

6 before e, t, and y^ is soft ; as in genius, gesture, ginger, 
Egypt ; excejk in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and some 
others. 

O is mute before n ; as in gnash, sign, foreign, Uc, 

^rit, at the end of a word, or syllable accented, giTee 
the preceding Towel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn, 
oppugn, impregn, impugned; pronounced impune, im- 
prene, &cc. 

Cfh, at the beginning of a word, has the sound of the 
hard g ; as, ghost, ghastly : in the middle, and sometimes 
at the end, it is quite silent; as in right, high, plough, 
mighty. 

At the end it has often the soq^d ofy*; as in Ia*jrh, cough, .. 
tough. Sometimes only the g is sounded ; as in burgh^ 
ihurgher. 
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H 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as before obserred, 

an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. It is 
heard in the words, hat, horse, Hull. It is seldom mute at 
the beginning of a word. It b always silent after r; as, 
rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

H final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent ; as, ah ! 
hah ! oh ! fob ! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the faintness of the sound of this letter, in many 
words, and its total silence in others, added to the negli- 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils, it has hap- 
pened, that many persons have become almost incapable 
of acquiring its just and full pronunciation. It is, tlierefore, 
Incumbent on teachers, to be particularly careful to incul- 
cate a clear and distinct utterance of this sound. 

I 

7 has a long sound ; as in fine : and a short one ; as in fin. 

The long sound is always marked by the e final in mon-- 
sjllables ; as thin, thine ; except give, live. B^^forc r it is 
often sounded like a short u; as flirt, first In some words 

I 

it has the sound of 6 long; as in machine, bombazine, ma- 
gazine. 

The diphthong ta is frequently sounded like ya ; as in 
christian, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-yan, &,c. It 
has sometimes the sound of short i; as in carriage*, mar- 
riage, parliament 

Je sounds in general like e long ; as in grief, thief, grena- 
dier. It has also the sound of long i; as in die, pie, lie : 
and sometimes that of short i; as in sieve. 

lea has the sound of long m ; as in lieu, adieu, purlieu. 

/o, when the accent is upon the first vowel, forms two 
distinct syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. The termina- 
tions Hon and %ion^ are sounded exactly like the verb s^hun; 
except when the i is preceded by s or x; a&in question, 
digestion, combustion, mixtion, &&c. 

The triphthong iou is sometimes pronounced distinctly in 
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two syllables; as in bilious, various, abstemious. But these 

Fowels often coalesce into one pliable; as ,in precioitQ, 

factious,, noxious. 

J 
J is prpnoujpced e:7act1y like soit^; except in ballelujqh^ 

where it is pronouncecl like ^ 

K has the sound of c hard) a^d is iised before e and ^ 
where, accordLag to English analogy, c would be soft ; as, 
kept, king, skirt^. It is not sounded before n; as in kmfe, 
kneli, knocker. It is never doubled, except in Habakkok; 
but c is used before it, to shorten the vowel by a double 
consonant; as, cockle, pickle, sucker. 

L 

L has always a soft liquid sound; as in love, billow, ' 

quarrel. It is sometimes mute ; as in half, talk, psalm. Th» 
custom is to double the / at the end of monosyllables ; a^ 
nrill, will, fall ; except where a diphthong precedes it ; ai^ 
hail, toil, soil. 

Le, at the end of words, is pronounced Eke a weak el; 
in which the e is almost mute; as, table, shuttle. 

M 

J\f has always the same sound; as, murmur, monumental 

except in comptroller, which is pronounced controller. 

N 
A* has two sounds^ the one pure; as in man, net, nebki; 

the other a ringing sound like ng; as in thank, banquet, Scei^ 
A* is mute when it ends a sjilable, and is preceded by nt; 
as, hymn, solemn, autumn. 

The participial ing must always have its ringing sound; 
as, writing, reading, speaking. Some writers have, sup- 
posed that when ing is preceded by ing, it should be pro 
nounced tw;as, Rin?;ing, bringjns:, should be sounded singing 
brin^n: but as it is a jsrood nile, wi(h respect (o pronuncia- 
tion, to cidhere to the writt«in words, unless custom has 
clearly decided otkenvise, it does not seem prop r to adopt 
(his tnnovationi 
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O 

has a long sound; as in nSote, bone,* obedient, over; 

and a short one; as in not, got» loi, trot 

It has sometimes the short sound of u/as, son, come, at- 
torney. And in some words It h. sounded like oo; as in- 
prove, more; and often like auy a^ in nor, for, lord. 

The diphthong oa- is regularly pronounced as the long' 
sound of o; as in boat, oat, eoal y except in broad, abroad, 
groat, where it takes the sound of broad a; as, brawd, &cc. 

Oe has the sound of single e. It is sometimes long; as in' 
fcetus, Antoeci: and sometimes short; as in oeconomicB, 
(Bcumemcal. In doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe, hoe, and bilboesy 
fit is sounded exactly like long o. 

Oi has almost universally the double sound of a broad 
and e long united^ as in boy; as boil, toil, spoil, joint, pomt, 
anoint : which should never be pronounced as if written 
bile, spile, tile, &c« 

Oo almost aiwaya preserves its regular sound; as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter sound in wool, good, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and flood it sounds like 
■hort u. Door and floor should always be pronounced at 
if written dore and'ffore. 

The diphthong ou has six different sounds. The first and 
proper sound is equivalent to oio in doiini; as in bound, 
ibnnd, surround. 

The second is that of short u^; as in enough, trouble, 
journey. 

The third is that of oo; as in soup, youth, tournament 

The fourth is that of long o; as in though, mourn, poultice; 

The fifth is that ef short o, as in cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of (me; as in ought, brought, thought 

Ow is generally sounded like eu in thou-; as in brown^ 
dowry, shower. It has also the sound of long o; as in 8now» 
grown, bestow. 

The diphthong oy is but another form for oi^ and is pro- 
nounced exaf^tly like it 
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P 

P has always the same sound, except, perhaps, is cup- 
board, where it sounds like b. It is sometimes mote ; ai 
ui psalm, psalter, Ptolemy: and between m and /; as, 
tempt, empty, presumptuous. 

Ph is generally pronounced likey*; as in philosophy, phi- 
lanthropy, Philip. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v, in 
apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both letters 
are entirely dropped. 

Q 

Q is always followed by u; as^ quadrant, queen, quire. 

Qu is sometimes sounded like k; as, conquer, liquor, 

risque. 

R 
R has a rough sound ; as in Rome, nver, rage : and a 

smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 

Re at the end of many words, is pronounced like a weak 

er; as in theatre, sepulchre, massacre. 

S 
S has two different sounds. 

A soft and flat sound like z; as besom, nasal, dismal. 

A sharp hissing sound ; as scdnt, uster, Cyprus. 

It is always sharp at the be^nning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soft sound ; as, hb, was, 
trees, eyes ; except in the words this, thus, us, yes, rebus, 
surplus, &.C. ; and in words terminating with (ms. 

It sounds like z before ion^ if a vowel goes before ; as, 
intrusion; but like s sharp, if it follows a consonant; as 
oonversion. It also sounds like z before e mute ; as, amuse ; 
«.nd before y final ; as rosy ; and in the words bosom, de- 
sire, wisdom, &c. 

5 is mute in isle, island, demesne, yiscoiint. 

T 

T generally sounds, as in take, tempter. T before u, when 

the accent precedes^ sounds like tch ; as, nature, rirtue, are 
pronounced, natchure, Tirtehue. Ti before a Towel has th*" 
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sound of ah; as in salvation! except in such words as 
tierce, tiara, &c. and unless an s goes before; as, question; 
and excepting also derivatiyes from words ending in ty ; as, 
mighty, mightier. 

Th has two sounds : the one soft and flat; as, thus, whether, 
heathen: the other hard and sharp; as, thing, think, breath* 

T%, at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as, in thank, 
thick, thunder: except in that, then, thus, thither, and some 
others. TA, at the end of words, is also sharp ; as, death, 
breath, mouth : except in with, booth, beneath, &lc. 

Th, in the middle of words, is ^harp; as, panther, ortho- 
dox, misanthrope : except wjorthy,iiarthing, brethren, and a. 
few others. 

Th, between two vowels, is generally flat in words purely 
English ; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. . 

Th, between two vowels, in words from the learned Ian? 
guages, is generally sharp ; as, apathy, sympathy, Athens, 
apothecary. 

Th is sometimes pronounced like simple t ; as, Thomas, 
thyme, Thames, asthma. . 

U 

U has three sounds, viz. 

A Jong sound ; as in mule, tube, cubi<i. . 

A short sound; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like oo ; as in bull, full, bushel.'. 

The strangest deviation of this letter from its natural ; 
sound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial ; 
which are pronounced bizzy, bizness, berry^ and berrial. 

A is now often used before words beginning with u long, 
and un always before those that begin with u short ; as, a 
union, a umrersity, a useful book ; an uproar, an usher, an 
umbrella. 

The diphthong tia, has sometimes the sound of fva; as in 
a^uage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound of 
middle a ; as in guard, guardian, guarantee. 

Ue is often sounded like we ; as in quench, querist, con- 
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quest It has also the sound of long u ; as in cue, hue, 
ague. In a few words, it is pronounced like e short ; as in 
guest, guess. In some words it is entirely sunk ; as in an- 
tique, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, Slc. 

Ui is frequently pronounced wi ; as in languid, angoislv 
extinguish, ft has sometimes the sound of t long ; as ii| 
guide, guile, disguise : and sometimes that oft short; as in 
guilt, guinea, guildhall. In some words it is sounded like 
long u ; as in juice, suit, pursuit : and after r, like oo ; aa 
in bruise, fruit, recruit 

Uo is pronounced like wo; as in quote, quorum, quondam. 

Uyi has the sound of long e;, as in obloquy, soliloquy ; 
pronounced obloquee, &lc. except, buy, and its derivatives. 

V 

V has the sound of dutf; and bears the same relation to 

it, as b does to p, d to /, hard g to A:, and 2 to «. It has ako 
one uniform sound 3 as vain, vanity, love, 

w ' .'• 

Wy when a consonant, has nearly the sound of 00 ; aa 
water resembles the sound of ooakr ; but that it ha^ a^ 
stronger and quicker sound Xhan oOy and has a formation es- 
sentially diiferent, will appear to any person who pronoun- 
ces, with attention, the words rvoy woo, beware ; and who re- 
flects that it will not acUiiit the article (m before it; which 
00 would admit In some words it is not sounded ; as in 
answer, sword, wholesome : it is always silent before r ; a& 
in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrong, wry, bewray, &c. 

W before b is pronounced as if it were after the h ; as,, 
why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

W is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 
affecting the sound of that vowel ; aa in crow, blow, grow,, 
know, row, flow, &c. 

When w is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pronun- 
ciation, it has exactly the/same sound as u would have in. 
the same situation ; as, draw, crew, view, npw, sa^vyePj^ 
vowel, outlaw. 
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X 

X has three sounds, tIz. 

It is sounded like z at the he^nning of proper names of 
Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp so^d like ks^ when it ends a syllable with 
the accent upon it ; as exit, exercise, excellence ; or when 
the accent is on the next syl]able,.if it begins with a conso- 
jDiant; as excuse, extent, expense. 

It has, generally, a flat sound like gz, when the accent is. 
not on it, and the folluwing syllable begins with a vowel ; as, 
exert, exist, example ; pronounced, egzert, egoist, egzample. 

Y 

F, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of ee; as,. 

y<Hith, York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeork : but, 
that this is not its exact sound, will be clearly perceived by 
pronouncing the words ye^ yes, new-year, in which its just 
and proper sound is ascertained. It not only requires a, 
stronger exertion of the organs of speech to pronounce it, 
than is requiirjd to pronounce ee ; buAts formation is essen- 
tially different. It will not admit of an before it, as ee will 
in the following example ; an eel. The opinion that y and 
w, when they be^ a word or syllable, take exactly the 
sound of ee and oo, has mduced some grammarians to as- 
sert, that these letters are always vowels or diphthongs. 

When yn& vowel, it has exactly the same sound as i 
would have in the same situation ; ^s, rhyme, system, jus- 
tify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. 

Z 

Z has the sound of an > uttered with a closer com- 
pression of the palate by the tongue : it is the flat s ; as, 
freeze, frozen^ brazen. 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the let- 
ters vary, a§ they are differently associated, and that the 
pronunciation of fhese associations depends upon the posi- 
tion of th0 accent. It may also be observed, that, in order 
^o pronounce accurately, great attention must be paid to 
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the Towels which are not accented. There is scarcely anj 
thing which more distinguishes a person of a poor educa- 
tion, from a person of a good one, than the pronunciation 
of the unaccented vowels. When vowels are under the ac- 
cent, the best speakers and the lowest •f the people, with 
\ery few exceptions, pronounce them in the same manner ;, 
but the unaccented vowels in the mouths of the former, have 
a distinct, open, and specific sound, while the latter often\ 
(otalljr sink them, or change them into some other sound. 

Section 3. The ncUure of articuUUion explained* 
A coNcis£ account of the origin and formation of the sounds- 
emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps, not improperly, .- 
he here introduced. It may gratify the ingenious student, and 
serve'to explain more fully the nature of articulation, and. 
the radical distinction, between vowels and consonants. 

Humai^ voice b air sent out from the lungs, and so agi- 
tated or modified in its passage tbrou^ the windpipe and> 
lar;ynX) as to become distinctly audible^ The windpipe is. 
that tube, which, on touching.the forepart of oiur throat ex- 
ternally, we feel hard and uneven. . It conveys air into the/ 
lungs for the purpose of breathing and speech. The top or - 
upper part of the windpipe is called the larynx^ consisting; 
of four or five cartilages, that may be expanded or brought ^ 
together, by the action of: certain muscles which operate 
all at the same time. In the middle of the larynx there it 
a small opening, called the glottis^ through which the breath, 
and voice are conveyed. This opening is not wider than 
one tenth of an inch ; and, therefore, the breath transmit- 
ted through Jt from the lungs, must pass with considerable . 
velocity. The voice thus formed, is strengthened and 
softened by a reverberation from the palate and other hol- 
low places in the -inside of the mouth and nostrils; and as 
these are better ot worse shaped for this reverberation^ the 
Toice is said to be more or less agreeable. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which one 
and the same human voice is capable of uttering; together 
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with the Mnallness of the diameter of the glottis; and re- 
flect, that the same diameter must always produce the same 
tone, and, consequently, that to erery change of tone a cor- 
respondent change of diameter is necessary ; we must he 
filled with admiration at the mechanism of these parts, and 
the fineness of the fibres that operate in producing effects 
80 minute, so yarious, and in their proportions so exactly 
uniform. For it admits of proof, that the diameter of the hu- 
man glottis is capable of more than sixty distinct degrees of 
contraction or enlargement, by each of which a different note 
is produced; and yet the greatest diameter of that aperture, 
as before observed, does not exceed one tenth of an inch. 

Speech is made up of ariicalate Toic&; and what we call 
artumkUiony is performed, not by the lungs, windpipe, or 
larynx, but by the action of the throat, palate, teeth, 
toi^e, 4ips, and nostrils. Articulation begins not, till the 
breath, or voice, has passed through the larynx. 

The simplest articulate voices are those which proceed 
from an open mouth, and are by grammarians called vowel 
sounds. In transmitting these, the aperture of the mouth 
may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, or very small; 
which is one cause of the variety of vowels; a particular 
Bomid being produced by each particular aperture. More- 
over, in passing through an open mouth, the voice may be 
gently acted upon^ by the lips, or by the tongue and palate, 
or by the tongue and throat; whence another source of 
variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds may be formed, 
agreeably to the plan in page 1 5 ; and the learners, by ob- 
serving the position of their mouth, lips, tongue, &.C. when 
they are uttering the sounds, will perceive that various 
operations of these organs of speech, are necessaiy to the 
production of the different vowel sounds ; and that by mi- 
nute variations they may all be distinctly prononnced. 

When the voice, in its passage throu^ the mouth, is to- 
*nff.y intercepted^ or sirongsl campreBsed* there \% {ora^ ^ 
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certain modificatioii of artieulate sound, which, as expressed 
hy a character in writing, is called a consonant. Silence is 
the efifeet of a total interception; and indistinct sound, of 
a strong compression; and therefore a consonant is not of 
itself a distihct articulate voice-; and its ii^uence in rary- 
ing the tones of language is not clearly perceived, unless it 
be accompanied by an opening. of the mouth, that is, by a 
vowel.. 

fiy making' the' experiinent with attention, the student 
will perceive that each of the mutes is formed by the voice 
being iniercepted^hf the lips, by the tongue and palate, or 
by the tongue' and- throat; and that' the semi^omels ai« 
formed tiy the same organs strongly compressing the vx>ice 
in its passage, butnottotally intercepting it^ 

The elements of langna^, according to the different seati ' 
where they are formed, or the several organs of speech 
ehiefly concerned in their pronunciation, are divided into 
se vend classes, and denominated as follows : those are called 
labialsy which are formed by the lips; those dentals^ thai 
are formed with the teeth; paJcUcUs, that are formed with 
the palate; and nG»a/l9, that are formed by the nose.- 

The importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, distinct^- 
and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the first principles 
of language, and a wish to lead- young minds to a further 
consideration of a subject so curious and useful, have in* 
duced the compiler to bestow particular attention on the pre^ 
ceding part of his work, i^me writers think that these 
subjec^ do not properly constitute any part of grammar; 
and consider them as the exclusive province of the spelling- 
book; but if we reflect, that letters and their sounds are the 
constituent principles of that art, which teaches us to speak 
and write with propriety, and that, in general, very little 
icnowledge of their nature is acquired by the spelling-book, 
we must admit, that they properly belong to grammar; 
and thai a rationa} consideration of these elementary prin- 
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ciples of language, is an object that demaods the attention 
of the young grammarian. The sentiments of a very judi- 
cious and eminent writer (Qninctilian) respecting this part 
of grammar, may, perhaps, be properly introduced x)n the 
present occa^ou. 

** Let no persons despise, as inconsiderable, the elements 
of grammar, because it may seem to them a matter of small 
consequejice, to show the distinction between vowels and 
consonants, and to divide the latter into liquids and mutes. 
But they who penetrate into the innermost parts of this tem- 
ple of science, will there discover such refinement and sub- 
tility of matter, as are not only proper to sharpen the under- 
standings of young persons, but sufficient to give exercise 
for the most profound knowledge and erudition,'* 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combi- 
nation, produce a syllable ; qifahles properly combined 
produce a word; words duly combined produce a senienee ; 
and sentences properly combined produce an oration or 
discourse. Thus it is, says EUrris, in his HfiUMEs, that 
to principles apparently so trivial as a few plain element- 
ary sounds, we owe that YdLiiety of articulate voices, which 
has been sufficient to explain the sentiments pf so inna- 
merable a multitude, as all the present and past generations 
of men. 

CHAPTER 11 
OF SYLLABLES, AND THE RULES FOR ARRANGING THEM. 

A SYLLABLE is R sound, either simple or compounded, 
pronounced by a single impulse of the voice, and con- 
stituting a word, t>r part of a word: as, a, an, ant« 

Spelling is the art of rightly oividing words into 
their syllables, or of expressing a word by its proper 
letters. 

The following are the general rules for the division of 
words into syllables. 
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1. A single consonant between two rowels, muBt be 
joined to the latter syllable : as, de-li^t, bri-dal, re-source : 
except the letter x ; as, ex-ist, ex-amine : and except like- 
wiae words compounded ; as up-on, un-even, dis-ease. 

2. Two consonants proper to begin a word, must not be 
separated ; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. But when they come be- 
tween two vowels, and are such as cannot be^ a word, 
they must be divided ; as, ut-most, un-der, in-sect, er-rory 
cof-fin. 

3. When three consonants meet in th^ middle of a 
word, if they can begin a word, and the preceding Towel 
be pronounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, de- 
throne, de-stroy. But when the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is pronounced short, one of the consonants always 
belongs to that syllable ; as, dis-tract, disrprove, dis-train. . 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not proper 
to begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of them 
as can begin a syllable belong to the latter, the rest to the 
former syllable : as, ab-stain, com-plete, em-broil, dan- 
dier, dap-ple, con-strain, hand-some, parch-ment 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be tritted into the simple 
words of which they are composed ; as, ice-house, glow- 
worm, over-power, never-the-les8« 

7. Grammatical, and other particular terminations, are 
generally separated : as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing, 
teach-er, contend-est^ great-er, wretch-ed ; good-ness, free- 
dom, false-hood. 

The rules for dividing words into syllables, with the rea- 
sons in 8upp|Ort of them, are expressed at large in the au- 
thor's English Spelling-book, T^irteenthf or any subsequei^ 
edition, page 210 — 215. 
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^WORDB in general^ and the rules jfor spelling thtnu 

WokDs are articidatiB sounds nsfcd by common con- 
ideht, as signs of our ide^. 

A word of one syllable is teritried a Sftohosyllable; a 
word of two syllables, a Dissyllable; a word of three 
syllables, a Trisyllable-; and a word of four or more 
syllables, a Polysyllable. 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is that which cannot be reduced 
to any simpler word in the language : as^ man, good, 
content 

A derivative word is that which may be reduced to 
another word in English of greater simplicity: as, man- 
ful, gpodness, contentment, Yorkshire.^ 

There are many English words which, though com- 
pounds in other languages, are to us primitives: thus, <iir- 
cumspect, circumvent, circumstance, delnde, concave, 
complicate, &lc. primitive words in Englisfa ; will be found 
derivatives, when traced in the Latin tongue. 

The orthography of the English Language is attended 
witii jmuch uncertainty and perplexity. But a considerable 
part of this inconvenience may be remedied, by attending 
to the general laws of formation; add, for this end, the' 
learner is pfeschted ^vith a view of such general maxims in 
epeiling primitive and derivative words, as have beea 
almost universally received. 

RULE I. 

Monosyllables ending with\^ /, or 5, preceded by a single 
vowel, double the final consonant: as, staff, mill, pass, Sec. 

* A. corapouad word is included ander tlie head of derivative words ; a^ 
penknife, teacup, looVing-glau ; may be reduced to other words of greater 
simplicitj. 
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The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, was, yes, his, 
this, us, and thus. 

RULE II. 

Monosyllables ending with any consonant but^ /, or «, 
and preceded by a single vowel, never double the final 
consonant; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, 
bunn, purr, and buzz. 

ROLE III. 

Words ending with y^ preceded by a consonant, form 
the plurals of nouns, die persons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
past participles, comparatives, and superlatives, by chang- 
ing y into t : as, spy, spies; I carry, thou carriest; he car- 
tieth, or carries; carrier, carried; happy, happier, hap- 
piest. 

The present participle in vitg, retains the y, that i may 
sot be doubled; as, cany, carrying; bury, burying, &cc. 

But y^ preceded by a vowel, in such instances as the 
above, is not changed; as, boy, boys: I cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, &cc.; except in lay, pay, and say; from which are 
formed, laid, paid, and said; and their compounds, unlaid, 
unpdd, unsaid, &lc. 

RULE IV. 

Words ending with y^ preceded by a consonant, upoh 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a conso- 
nant, comimonly change y into i; as, happy, happily, hap- 
piness. But when y is preceded by a vowel, it is very 
^rely changed in the additional sylllible; as, coy, coyl^; . 
boy, boyish, boyhood: annoy, annoyer, annoyance; joy, 
joyless, joyful. 

RULE V. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, 
double that consonant, when they take another syllable 
be^nning with a vowel : as, wit, wilty; thin, tluni^sh; to 
abet, ate abettor; to begin, a beginner. 
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But if a diphthong precedes, or the Accent is on the pre* 
ceding syllable, the consonant remains single: as, to toil, 
toiling; to offer, an offering; maid, |Oiaiden, &«• 

RULE VI. 

Words ending with any double letter but /, and taking 
ness, less, ly, or Jul, after them, preserve the letter double; 
as, harmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful, 
distressful, &.c. But those words which end with double /, 
and take ness, less, ly, or J\d, after them, generally omit 
one I; as fuhiess, skilless, fully, skilful, buc, 

RULE VII. 

Ness, less, ly, hndjul, added to words ending with silent 
e, do not cut it off: as, paleness, guileless, closely, peace- 
ful; except in a few words; as, duly, truly awfuU 

RULE VIII, 

Menl, added to words ending with silent e, generally pre- 
serves the e from elision; as, abatement, chastisement, in- 
eitement, &lc. The words judgment, abridgment, acknow- 
ledgment, are deviations from the rule. 

Like other terminations, inent changes y into i, when 
preceded by a consonant; as, accompany, accompamment; 
merry, merriment 

RULE IX. 

Able and ible, when incorporated into words ending with 
silent e, almost always cut it off: as, blame, blamable; 
cure, curable; sense, sensible, &lc.: but if c or g soft comes 
before e in the original word, the e is' tiben preserved in 
words compounded with ai)U; as change, changeable; 
peace, peaceable, &cc. 

RULE X. 

When ing or ish is atlded to words ending with silent e, 
the e is almost universally omitted: as, place, placing; 
lodge, lodging; slave, slavish; prude, prudish. 

RULE XI. 

Words takeii iuto composition, often drop tho?e letters 
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which were Boperfluons in the aimpte words: as, ^finflftil^ 
dunghil, withal, also, chilblain, foretel. 

The orthography of a great number of English words 
is far from being uniform, even amongst writers of dia-^ 
tinctioD. Thus, honotar and honor, inquire and enquire, 
negoHaie and negodate, control and controul, expense and 
expence^ allege and aUedge, surprise and surprize, complete 
and compleai, connexion and connection, abridgment and 
ubridgement, and many other orthographical variation^ 
are to be met with in the best modem publicationB. 
Some authority for deciding differences of this nature,, 
appears to be necessary : and where can we find one of 
equal pretensions with Dr. Johnson's DictioDary ? though 
a few of his decisions do not appear to be warranted by 
the principles of etymology and analog}^, the stable founda- 
tions of his improvements. — ^'^ As the weight of truth and 
reason (says Nares in his " Elements of Orthoepy") is irre- 
sistible, Dr. Johnson's Dictionary has nearly fixed the ex- 
ternal form of our language. Indeed, so convenient is k 
to hare one acknowledged standard ta recur to ; so mucli 
preferable, in matters of this nature, is a trifling degree of 
irregularity, to a continual change, and fruitless pursuit of 
unattainable perfection ; that it is eamestfy to be hoped, 
that no author will henceforth, on light grounds, be tempted 
to innovate." 

^is Diotionaty, however, contains some orthographical 
inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified : such as, 
immjovable moveable, chastely chastness, fertileness firtUy, 
sliness slyly, fearlessly Jearlesness, neediessness needlesly. 
If these, and similar irregularities, were corrected by 
spelling the words analogically, according to the first word 
in each part of the series, and agreeably to the general 
rules of spelling, the Dictionary would doubtless, in these 
respects, be Improved 
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A Oeneral View of the Parts of Speech. 

THE second part of grammar is ettmoloot, which 
treats of the different sorts of words^ their various mo- 
difications, and their derivationtf 

There are^ in English, nine sorts of words, oi, as 
tbey are commonly calledj parts of speech ; namely, 
the article, the substantive or noun, the abjec- 
TfVE, the pronoun, the verb, the adverb, the pre- 
position, the conjunction^ and the interjection. 

1. An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to 
point them outj ^nd to show how far their signification 
extends: as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

2. A Substantive or noun is the name of any thing 
that exists, or of which we have any notion : as, London, 
man, virtue,. 

A substantive may, in general, be didtingnished by its 
taking an article before it, or by its making sense of itself : 
as, a booky the sun, an apple ; temperance, industry, chastity. 

3. An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to 
express its quality : as^ ^^ An industrious man; a virtuous 
woman." 

Aki Adjective may be known by its making sense with 
the addition of the word thmg : as,, a good thing; a bad 
thing : or of any particular- substantive ; as, .a sneet apple, 
tf pleasant project, a Hvely boy. 

A' A Pronoun is a. word used instead of a noun^ to> 
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avoid the too frequent repetition of the same word : 
rtS, " The man is happy ; he is benevolent ; he is u«e- 
ful." 

5. A Verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or 
to suffer: as, *• I am; I rule; I am nded.^^ 

A Verb may generally be dietinguishcd, by its making 
sense with any of tbe personal pronouns, or the vrord to 
before it : as, I rvaJk, he ijlays^ Ihey nsrite ; or, to walkj ta 
playj to nrrik. 

6. An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, an 
adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to express 
some quality or circumstance respecting it: as, ^^He 
reads wdl; a truly good man; he writes very correctly J* 

An Adverb may be generally known, by its answering 
to the question. How ? how much ? when ? or where 1 as, 
in the phrase '' He reads correctly" the answer to the 
question, How does he read ? is, correctly. 

7. Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
another^ and to show the relation between them : aa, 
** He went from London to York;" ^' she is above dior 
guise ;'' " they are supported by industry." 

A preposition may be known by its admitting alter it a 
personal pronoun, in the objective case ; as, nnthf Jbr^ to^ 
kc. will allow the objective case aflter them ; with ^7?», for 
IfeTy to theniy &c. 

8. A conjunction is a patt of speech that is chiefljr 
used to connect sentences; so as, out of two or more 
sentences, to make but one : it sometimes ceimects 
only words : as, ^' Thou «i»d he are happy, became you. 
are good." ^ Two and three are five," 

9. Interjections are words thrown in between the 
parts of a sentence, to express the passions or emotions 
erf tbe speaker: as, ^ O virtue! faoir amiable thou «!!" 
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The observationB which have been made, to aidleam- 
en io distingiushing the parts of apeeeh from one anothery 
may afford tiaem "l^eme small assiatacce ; but it will cer- 
tainly be mudi more instructive^ to diBtinguiBh tlifm by 
41ie defiaitioin, and An aceuBate knowledge of their nature^ 

In the folkming passage, ail the parts 4i£ speech are exr 
emplified : 

1 2 7 2 5 12 3 72 

The power of speech is a faenlty peculiar to man ; 

B 5 5 7474 3. 2 7 

and was bestowed on him by his beneficent Creator, for 

13»6 328966 

the greatest and most e^xeeltent nses ; botalas! how often 

54 547 1. 37 2 

do we pervert it to the worst of purposes i 

In the foregoing sentence, the words the, a, are articles ; 
powery speechyjheulti/, man, Creator, vses, purposes, are sub^ 
siantives ; peeidiar, beneficent, greatest, excellent, worst, are 
adjectives ; Mm, his, we, it, are pronouns ; t9, wa>8, bestow^ 
ed, do, pervert, are verbs ; mjost, horn, often, are adverbs ; 
of, to, on, by, Jhr, are prepositions; and, but, are coojwic- 
tions ; and ala^ is an interjection. 

The number of the different sorts of words, or o^ the 
parts of speech, has been variously reckoned by different 
grammarians. Some have enumerated ten, making the 
participle a distinct part-; some- eighty excluding the parti- 
ciple^ and ranking the adjective under the noun; some 
four, and others only two, (the noun and the verb,) sup- 
posing tiie rest to be contained in the parts of their divi-t 
sion. We have followed those authors, wlio appear io 
have given Hicm tiie most natural and intelligible distribu- 
tion. Some remarks on tiie division made by the learned 
Home Tooke,. are contained in the first section of the ele- 
venth chapter of etymology. 

The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of be- 
ing considered as a part of artificial language or speech, 
being rather a branch of that natural language, which we 
possess in common wi& the brute creation* and by which. 
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we express the sudden emotions and passions that actuate 
our frame. But, as it is used in written as well as oral lan- 
guage, it may, in some measure, be deemed a part of 
speech. It is with us, a virtual sentence, in which the 
Boun and verb are concealed under, an imperfect or indi- 
gested word.r — See this Chapter y in the Octavo. Qramnuar. 

CHAPTER II. 

Of the JrHcks. 
' An Article is a word prefixed to substantives, to point 
them out, and to show how far their signification ex^ 
tends f as,.a garden, an eagle, the woman^ 

In English, there are but two articles, a and the:- a 
becomes an before a vowel*, and before a sil^t hi as,. 
an acorn, an hour. But if the h be sounded, toe a. 
only is to be used ; as, a h^nd, a heart, a highway. 

The inattention of writers anid printers to, this necessary 
distinction, has occasioned the fireqjuent use of an before h, 
when it is to be pronounced ; and this circumstance, more 
than- any other, has probably contributed, to that indistinct 
utterance, or total omission, of the sound signified by this 
letter, which very often occurs amongst readers and speak- 
ers. Jin horse, an husband, on herald, an heathen, and ma- 
ny similar associations, are frequentiy to be found in works 
of taste and merit To remedy this evil, readers should 
be taught to omit, in all similar cases, the sound of the n^ 
and to give the ^ its fuU^ pronunciation. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : it is used in 
a vague sense, to point out one single thing of the kind, 
in other respects indeterminate t as, '^ Gite nie a 
book ;" " Bring me an apple." 

The is called the definite article ; because it ascer- 
tains what particular thing or things are meant/ as, ' 
** <jrive me the book ;" " Bring me the apples ;** meanr 
ing some book, or apples, referred to. 

^ J instead of an is now ueed before worda begianing .with u long,, (Ser- 
fage 29, letter U. It is also used before one; as, manj a oae. 
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A subfitantiYe without any article to limit it, is gene-' 
nJly taken in its widest sense /as, '' A candid temper is 
proper for man ;^' that is, for all mankind. 

The peculiar use and importance of the articles will be 
seen in the following examples ; '* The soii of a king— the 
son of the king — a son of the king." Each of these three 
. phrases has an entirely different meaning, through the dif- 
ferent application of the articles a and the. 

'^ Thou art a man," is a very general and harmless posi- 
tion; but, '' Thou art the man," (as Nathan said to David,) 
is an assertion capable of striking terror and remorse into 
the heart. 

The article is omitted before nouns that imply the dif- 
ferent virtues, vices, passions, qualities, sciences, arts^ 
metals, herbs, &c. ; as, '' prudence is commendable ; false- 
hood is odious ; anger ought to be avoided ;" &lc. It is not 
prefixed to a proper name ; as, '^ Alexander," (because 
Aat of itself denotes a determinate individual or particular 
thing,) except for the sake of distinguishing a particular 
femily : as, *^ He is a Howard, or of the family of tiie 
Howards ;" or by way of eminence : as, '< Evefy maa is 
not a Newton ;" ^ He has the courage of an Achilles :" or 
when some noun is understood ; '' He sailed down the 
(riVer) Thames, in the (ship) Britannia." 

When an adjective is used with the noun to which the 
article relates, it is placed between the article and the 
noun ; as '' a good man," " an agreeable woman," '' the 
best friend." On some occasions, however, the adjective 
precedes a or an ; as, '' sfich a shame," '' as great a maa 
as Alexander," " too careless an author." 

The indeiiiiite article can be joined to substantives in th 
singular number only ; the definite article may be joined 
also to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception t6 this 
role, in the use of the adjectives Jew and many, (the latter 
chiefly with the word greai before it,) which, though 
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}oiued with plaral substantives, yet admit of the singular 
article a : as, a Jem men ; a great many men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the 
article has in these phrases ; it means a small or great 
ni^nber collectively taken, and therefore pres the idea of 
a whole^ that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a score, 
a hundred, or a thousand, is one whole number, an aggre- 
gat^of many collectively taken ; and therefore still retains 
the article a, though joined as an adjective to a plural sub- 
stantive ; as, a hundred years^ ^. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between this 
adjective many, and a singular noun : as, 

" Full m£iny a gem of purest ray serene, 

" The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 

" Pull many ajlow^r is born to blush unseen, 
" And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

In these lines, the phrases, inany a gem and many aflon^^ 
refer to many gems and many florvers, separately, not col- 
lectively considered. 

The definite article the is frequently applied to adverbs 
in the comparative and superlative degree ; and its efifect 
b, to mark the degree the more strongly, and to define it 
the more precisely: as, " The more I examine it, the better 
I like it. I like this the least of any." See this Chapter, in 
the Octavo Grammar. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of Substantives. 
Section 1. Of Substantives in general, 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any thing 
that exists, or of which we have any notion: as, London^ 
man, virtue. 

Substantives are either proper or common.'" 
Proper names or substantives, are the names appHK 
priated tO" individuals : as* George, London. Thames. " 
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Common names of substantives, stand for kinds con- 
taining many sorts, or for sorts containing many indi- 
Tiduals wider them^ as, animal, man, tree, &c. 

When proper names have an article annexed to them, 
they are used as common names :) as, ^* He is the Ci- 
cero of his age ; he is reading the lives of the Twelve 
CcBsars,^^ 

Common names may also be used to signify indivi- 
duals, by the addition of articles or pronouns :' as, 
" 2%e boy is studious ; that girl is discreet*." 

To substantives belong gender, number, and case ; 
and they are all of the third person v^hen spoken o/| 
and of the second when spoken to :f as, ^' Blessings at- 
tend us on every side ; be grateful, children of men !" 
that is, ye children of men. 

Section 2. Of Gender. 

Gender is the distinction of nouns, with regard to 
sex. There are three genders, the masculine, the fe- 
minine, and the neuter. 

The Masculine Gender denotes animals of the male 
kind^ as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Gender signifies animals of the female 
kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender denotes objects which are nei- 
ther males nor females: as, a field, a house, a garden. 

Some substantives, naturally neuter, .are, by a figure 
of speech, converted into the masculine or feminine 
gender : /as, when we say of the sun, Ae is setting; and 
of a ship, she sails well. 

* Noons may also be divided ioto the following; dasses : CoUtcHw nooni, 
or nouns of multitude ; as, the people, the parliament, the army : Ahttrmd 
nouns, or the names of qualities abstracted from their substances; as, know- 
ledge, goodness, whiteness Vtrhal or patiiqptal noons; af, bcginDiog, 
TeMlingf writing. . r .,,,.,■■ .y,- ■ ...... 
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•Figomtively, m the Englifih tongue, w^ commonly ^ve 
the maseufine gender to nouns which arc conspicuouar for 
the attributes of imparting or communicating, and vrhidi 
ar^ by nature strong and efficacious. Those, again, are 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of 
containing or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly 
beautiful or amiable. Upon these principles, the . sun is 
ssLid to be masculine ; and the moon, being the receptacle 
of the sun's light, to be feminine. The eaKh is generally 
feminine. A ship, a country, a city, &c. are likewise made 
feminine, being rcfcBtvers or containers. Time is always 
masculine, on account of its mighty efficacy. Virtue is 
feminine from its beauty, and its being the object of love. 
Fortune and the church are generally put in the femimne 
gender. 

The English language has three methods of distinguish- 
rag the sex, yiz. 

1. By different wohls : aa, 



Male. 

Bachelor: 


Female. 

Maid. 


Male. 

Husband. 


Fcmaie. 

Wife. 


Boar. 


Sow. 


Ki^g. 


Queen. 


Boy. 


OiH. 


Lad. 


Lass. 


Brother. 


Sister. 


Lord. 


Lady. 


Buck. 


Doei. 


MAn. 


Woman. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Mafitef. 


Mistress. 


Buliocir or 
StecR 


[Hfeifer. 


Milter. 
Nephew. 


Spawner. 
Niece. 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Rami 


Ewe. 


Dog. 
Drake. 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


Singer. 


, ( Songstress or 
( Singer. . 


£^1. 
Father. 


Countess. 
Mother. 


Sloven. 
Son. 


Slut. 
Daughter. 


Friar. 


Nun. 


Stag. 


Hind. 


flltnd^r. 


Goos€f« 


Uncle. 


Aunt 


Hart 


Roe. 


AVizard. 


Witch. 


Horse. 


Mare. 
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8. By a difference of termlnatioii : aft. 



Male. Female. Male. 

Abbot. Abbess. LandgraTe. 

Actdt Acfttis. Lion. 

AdibfhiBt^tftdr AdMhistr^t Marquis. 
Adulterer. Adiiltress. Blaster. 
Ambussadoh Ainba88adress.Ma7or. 
Aibiteh Afbitress. Patron. 

Barokf. Baroness. Peer. 

]BridegrOom. Bnde. Poet. 

Benefkctor. Benefactress. Priest. 

Cateress. Prince. 

Chantross. Prior. 

Conductress. Prophet 



Caterer. 

Chanter. 

Conductor. 

Count. 

Deacon. 

Duke. 

Elector. 

Eniperor. 

Enchanter. 

Executor. 

Governor. 

Heir. 

9er6. 

Hunter. 

Host 

Jew. 



Countess. 

Deaconess. 

Duchess. 

Electress. 

Enipress. 

Enchantress. 

Executrix. 

Governess. 

Heiress* 

Heroine. 

Huntress. 

Hostess. 

Jewess. 



Protector. 
Shepherd. 
Songster. 
Sorcerer. 

Sultan. 

TRger. 

Traitor. 

Tutor. 

Yiscounit. 

Votaiy 

Widower. 



Fmile. 
Landgravine* 

UOness. 

Marchioness. 

Mistress. 

'MayoresSb 

Patroness. 

Peeress. 

Poetess. 

Priestess. 

Princess. 

Prioress. 

Prophetess. 

Protectress. 

Shepherdess. 

Songstress. 

Sorceress. 
< Sultaness, 
( Sultana. 

Tigress. 

Triutress. 

Tutoress. 

Viscountess. 

Votaress. 

Wido?r. 



/ 



S. By a noun, pronoun, or adjective, being prefixed to 
the substantive : as, 



A cock-harrow. 
A man-servant 
A he-goat 
A he-bear. 
A male child. 
Male descendants. 



A hen-sparrow. 
A maid-servant 
A she-goat 
A she-bear. 
A female child. 
Female descendants. 



It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either mas- 
culine or feminine. The vrordu parents chUd^ comin, friend^ 
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neighbour, serwmty and severai others, are used indiifer- 
ently for males or females. 

Nouns with Tanatile temunati<mB contribute to concise- 
ness and perspicuity of expression. We have only a suffi- 
cient nuzDiber of them to make us feel our want ; for when 
we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a 
builder, a weaver, we perceive an in^propriety in the ter- 
mination, whidh we cannot avoid; but we can say, that 
she b a botamst, a student, a witness, a ischolar, an orphan, 
a companion, because these terminations have not annexed 
to them the notion of sex. 

Section 3. Of Number, 

Number is the consideration of an object, as one or 
more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, tlie singular and 
the pliural. 

The singular number expresses but one objectfTas, a . 
4;hair, a table. 

The {difiral number signifies more objects than one | 
as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things which 
they express, are used only in the singular form; aSj 
wheat, pitch, gold, sloth, pride, 8se.; others, only in the 
plural form; as, bellows, scissors, lungs, riches, &c. 

Some words are the same in both numbers; as, deer, 
sheep, swine, &c. 

The plural number of nouns is generally formed by 
adding s to the singular: as, dove, doves; face, faces; 
thought, thoughts. But when the substantive singular 
ends in Xy ch soft, sh, ss, or s, we add es in the plural : as, 
box, boxes; church, churches; lash, lashes; kiss, kisses; 
rebus, rebusses. If the smgular ends in ch hard, the 
plural is formed by adding s; as, monarch, monarchs; 
distich, distichs. 
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Nouns ifbieh end in Oy have sometimes eSy added to the 
plural; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, 
volcano, wo : and sometimes only $; as, fotiOf nuncio, 
punctilio, seraglio. 

Nouns ending in^^ or^e, are rendered phiraL by tbe 
change of those terminations into vesf as, loaf, loaves; half, 
halves ;^ wife,- wives; except grief,- refief, reproof, and 
several others,- which form the plural by the addition of s. 
Those which end in jffl have the regular plural : as, rufl^ 
ruffs ; except, staffs staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singulieir, with no other vowel 
in the same syllable, change it >hito ies in the pluraft/as, 
(eauly, beaufier;iifi Si€& But the y b not changed^ 
when there is another vowel in the syMbliet^^BS^ l^eyrk^vs ; 
delay, delays ; attorney,, attorneys. 

Some nouna become plural by changing the a of the 
singular into e : as, man, men ;. woman, woiife;i ; alder- 
man, aldeonen. The words, ox and chiftd^ form oxen aad 
children; brother^ makes either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed' mto ee in the 
plural : as,, foot, feet ; goose, geese ; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Penny makes pence, os 
pennies, when, the coin is meant : die,, dice (fbr play) ;■ die, 
fCes (for coining). 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the gene* 
rality of correct writers, to construe the following words as 
plural nouns r pcdns, ric^i/es, alms : and' also, mathemaJtica^ 
metaphysies, poHHcSy effncs, opHcSy pneumatkSy with other 
similar names of sciences. 

Dr. Johnson says that the adjective nrneh is somethncfx a 
term of number, as well as of quantity. This may account 
for the instances we meet with of its associating with pains 
as a plural noun : as,. " much puns." The connexion, 
however, is not to be recommended. 

The word news is now almost universally considered as 
belonging to the singular number. 
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The noim f^eans u used both in tbe nngBlw mi Ike 
phiral number. 

The following words, which have been adopted kamt 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin langnagea^ are thus diittft' 
gmehed, with respect to number. 



Singular 

(yherub. 

Seraph. 

Antithens. 

Automaton. 

Basis. 

Crisis. 

Criterion. 

DiScresis. 
EUipsis. 
Emphasis. 
Hjpothesis. 



Plural. 

Cherubim. 

Seraphim. 

Antitheses. 

Automata. 

Bases. 

Crises. 

Criteria. 

Diaereses. 

Ellipses. 

Emphases. 



Encomium. 

Erratum. 

Genius. 

Stniiis. 

Index. 



Hypotheses. 
IVIetanior- C Metamor- 
phosis. ( phoses. 
Ph(BnomenoB.Ph(Bnomena. 

( Appendices orRadius. 
Appendix. J Appendixes. Stamen. 

Arcanum. Arcana." Stratum. 

Axis. Axes. Yortex. 

Calx. Calces. 



Singular. PInrsL 

Datum. Data. 

Effluvium. BffluTia. 

r Encomia or 
( Encomiums.. 

Errata. 

Geidif . 

Genera. 
C Indices or 
( Indexesf. 

Laminae. 

Media. 

Ma^ 
c Memoranda oi* 
( Memorandums 

Raim. 

Stamina. 

Strata. 

YorticeSii. 



Lamina. 
Medium. 
Magus. 
Memoran- 
dum^ 



Some word8> derired from the learned languages, ani^ 
confined to the (dural number : as, antipodes, ered^i^m 
literati, minutiae. 

^nie following nomw being, in Latin, both singohr and 
plural, are used in the same manner when adopted into our 
tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, qiecies. 

* Genii y when denoting aerial epirits: Gmnises, when fflgoifying persons 
or genius. 

f TndexBS, when it ngoifies poltiters, or Tablet of cootents : Indica, yrhem 

re"<f;rring to Algebraic quantities. 



Section 4. Of Case. 

In Engrail, substantives have three Cftses, the nomi- 
native, the plossesave, and the objective*; 

The nominative case simply expresses the name of a 
thing, or the subject of the verb: as, " The boy plays^*' 
« The girls leam." 

The po9Sf9^iv^ case expresses the relation of pro*^ 
party or possesgipn; and has im apostrophe with the 
letter s t^oming 'after it: as^ "The scholar's duty;'*" 
" My father's house.'^ 

When the fliural ends in «, the other s is omitted, but 
the apostrophe is retained: as, on eagles' wings ^" " The 
drapers' company*'^ 

Sonie^tin^e^ alsa, when the angular terminates in 55^ 
the apostrqpjiic a is not added : as, ^' For goodness'^ 
sake;" " For ri^ousness' sake." 

The ob^ctiy^ case expresses the object of an action^ 
or of a relatid^; and generally follows'^ verb active, or 
a preposition : as^ " John assists Charles;" " They live 
in London.*^ 

Engfish s^ib^t^tives are declined in the following: 
jqoanner:. 

Siiig»lar. Plural. 

JVom/ikatwe CmB* A moHixeT*^ Mothers. 
P4>iiessive Cuse*^ A medief '^ Mothers^ 
Ohjtctwt, Case. A mother^ ^otheiv. 

Jlfiommati^ C^se. ^The man. The men. 

Pomssive Case. The man's.. The i^fien's. 
Objective Case. The man. Tl^e men. 

^ The poeiearive is foosetimes called the genitive case , ^od the 4th)^tive,- 
tfieaircmetive. 
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The Englbh language, to express different connexions 
and relations of one thing to another, uses, for the most 
party prepositions. The Greek and Latin among the an- 
cient, and some too among the modem langnagesy as the 
German, vary th*e termination or ending of the substantiye, 
to answer the same purpose ; an example of which, in the 
Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of the nature and use of 
cases, Tiz. 




Nominaiive, 

Oenitive, 

Dative. 

AcctiscUive. 

Voeaiive^ 

MJative. 

Nominaiive. 

Oenitive* 

Dative. 

Accusative. 

Vocalive. 

Abla&ve, 



SiBgular. 

DoMinus, 
Domini, 

Domino, 

DOMINUM, 

DOMINE, 

DOMIKO, 

PlunL 

Domini, 

DoMINORUMi 

DOMINIS, 

DOMINOS, 

Domini, 

DOMINIS, 



A Lord* 

Lord's, of a Lord. 

To a Lord. 

A Lord. 

OLord. 

By a Lord. 

Lords. 

Lords', of Lords. 

To Lords. 

Lord8« 

O Lords. 

By Lords. 



Some wnters think, that the relations signified by the 9/jt 
dition of articles and prepositions to the noun, may properly 
be denominated cases, in English; and that, on this princi* 
pie, there are, in our language, as many cases as in the 
Latin tongue. But to this mode of forming cas^s for 
our sut^stantives, there are strong objections, it wonld,-itt-. 
deed, be a fbrmal and useless arrangement of nouns, arti-. 
«les, and prepositions. If an arrangement of this nature 
were to be considered as constituting cases, the Engfisk 
language would have a much greater number of ihem thaa 
the Greek and Latin tongues: for, as every preposition, 
lias its distinct meaning and effect, every combination 
of a preposition and article with the noun, would fonn a, 
^Bfierent relation, and would constitute a distinct can. 
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This would encumber our language with many n^ teran^ 
Bnd a heary and useless load of distinctionBf. 

On the principle of imitating other languages in name» 
and forms, without a correspondence in nature and idiom, 
we might adopt a number of declensions, as well as a va- 
riety of cases, for English substantiTes. Thus, five or 
six declensions, distinguished according to the rarious 
modes of forming the plural of substantives, with at feast 
half a dozen cases to each declension, would furnish a 
complete arrangement oCEnfflish nouns, in all their trap- 
pings. See on this subject, the fifth und tmUh sections of 
the sixth chapter of etymology. 

But though this variety of cases does not at al! corres- 
pond with the idiom of our language, there seems io be 
great propriety in admitting a case in English substantives, 
which shall serve to denote the objects of active verbs and 
of prepositions; and which is,, therefore,, properly termed 
the objective case^ The general idea of case doubtless has 
a reference to the termination of ih% noun : but there 
are many instances, both in Greek and Latin, in which 
the nominative and accusative cases have precisely the 
«ame form^ and are- distinguished only by the relation 
they bear to other words in the sentence* We are there- 
fore warranted, by analogy, in applying tiiis principle to 
our own l$inguage, as far as utility, and the idiom of it, 
will admit.. Now it is obvious, that in En^h, a noun 
governed by an active verb, or a preposition,^ is very- dif- 
Ier§nt1y circumstanced, from a noun in the nominative,, or 
in the possessive case ; and that a comprehensive case, 
correspondent to that difference, miist be useful and' 
proper. The business of parsing, isind of showing the 
connexioa and dependence of words, will be most coo- 

f If cases are to be distinguistaed by the different- sisnificatioiw of Um Boua, cr. 
by the different relations it may bear to tbegOTerning irord, then we btre Ib our. 
language as many eases almost, as there are prepositions and abOTe a biui« b«» 
^eath a man, beyond a man, round about a man, within a maOf withoiit a nan, fcc« 
ab^beeas(8. aawellae, of a maoi to a man, aod ^i^. » nwD. - Ifr, Muflinit^ 
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W4mvoOf aeeiMBpliabed, Ibjr ttie adoptfoii of socii z caM; 
and the irregutoriigr of teriiig oi^r oomis Aometimes placed 
Ip ^ uftoatioiiy iq which (bey canaoi be said to t>e in any 
4ftK^ jBt ally «ill be aToidedr 

TbeaMtbor of this work long doubled fiie peoprietgr pf 
aBtyjgpjnjg to fingjUsb snbgtantives an objectire case : but ft, 
renewed^ critical examination of the subject; an examioa- 
IJMlli |to which he vffui prompted by the extensive ap4 ip- 
■cieasi^ demand for the giayipar, has produced in his miud 
la fuU pdisuasion, jt|iat the aouiggf our langiuigp are en^i^d 
to this cpmms^heni^Ye objeetiTewae. 



When the thing to which another Ss sidd to belong, is 
expressed by a circumlocution^ or by mai^ terms, the sign 
of the p^6e8$iye case is commonly added to the last term r 
as, « The king of Great Britain's dominions.*^ 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessiTe 
€4»e inimediateiy succeed each other, in the following 
forjcn: ''My friend's ?rife's sister;'' a sense which Would 
b.e better expressed by saying, *^ the sister of my fiiend's 
^e ;" or, ^ my friends sister in law.** Some grammari- 
aps say, that in each of the following phrases, viz. ^ A 
book of my brother's,?' "A servant of the queen's,'' **A 
solder of the king's," there are two genidve cases ; the 
first phrase implying, ** one of the books of my brother," 
the next, ^ one of the servants of the queen ;" and the last, 
* one of file soldiei^ of the king." But as the preposotion 
governs the objective case ; and as there are not, in each: 
oi these sentences, two apostrophes with the letter 9 com- 
big after them, we cannot with propriety say, that there 
two genitive eases.. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of A^ecUvei. 

Motion 1. Of the natare o/MjeciivM, and (he 
degrees qfcompcaison. 

Av Adjoctive is a. word added to a substantive, to 

'I 
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press its quality: as, '^ An industrious man;''*'' hvirtuom 
T^man;" " A benevolent mind." 

In English, the adjectiye is not yaried on account of 
gender, number, or case. Thus we saj^ " A careless 
boy; careless gids*** » . 

The only variation which it admits, is that of the de- 
grees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
comparison; the positive, the (jpmpabative, and the 

SUPERLATIVE. 

Grammarians have generally enumerated these three de- 
grees of comparison ; but the first of them has been thought 
by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a degree of 
eomparisoo ; as it seems to be nothing more than the sim- 
ple form of the adjective, and not to imply either compari- 
son or degree. This opinion may be well founded, unless 
the adjective be supposed to imply comparison or degree, 
by containing a secret or general reference to other things: 
aa« when we say, ^ he is a taU wan^^ ** this is a fcdr day,^ 
we make some reference to the ordinary ttze of men, and 
to different weather. . 

The Positive State expresses the quality of an ob- 
ject, without any increase or diminution: as, good, 
wise, great. 

Hie Comparative Degree increases or lessens this 
positive in signification : as» wiser, greater, les& wise«. 

The Superlative Degree increases or lessens the po«^ 
sitive to the bluest or lowest degree : as, wisest, great-^ 
est, least wise. 

The simple werd, or positive, becomes the compa-^ 
rative, by adding r or er; a»d the superlative, by add- 
ing st or est^ to the end of it: as, wise, wiser, wisest;, 
great,^ greater, greatest And the adverbs mare and 
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moity placed before the adjectiye, have the same eiSec^: 
asy wise, more wise, most wise. 

Vhe terminaiion ish may be accounted in some sort a 
iegre» of comparison, by which the significatioa is dim!- 
lushed below the poNtive: as, blacky blackish, or tending to 
blackness ; salt, saliishy or having a little taste of salt ' 

The word rather is very prqperly used to express a small^ 
degree or excess of a quality : as, '* She is raiher profuse . 
kk her expenses.'^ ^ 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er 
and est ; and dissyllables by nwre and most:- as, mild, 
milder, mildest; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. Dis- 
ipp'U£Lbledesding._m2/> tis, happy, lovely;. and in M after a^ 
mute, as, able, amplli ; or accented on the last syllable, as,, 
discreet, polite ; easily admit of er and est : as, happier, 
happiest ; abler, ablest ; politer, politest Words of more 
ttan two syllable& har^ ever admit of thos^- termlna* 
tions. 

In some words the superlative is fbrmed by adding' tfie- 
adverb most to the end of them ; as, nethermost, utteimosf, 
or utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost 

la English, as in^most languages) there are some wordft 
of very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is- 
apt to get the better of analogy,) that are irregular in this 
respect : as, " good,-better, best ; bad, worse, worst ; littTe, 
less, least > much or many, more, most ; near, nearer, 
nearest or next ; late, later, latest or last; old, older or 
elder, oldest or eldest ;" and a few others* 

An adjeoitive put without a substantivcj with the definite 
article before it-, becomes a substantive in. sense and mean* 
ing, and is written as a substantive ; as, ^Providence re- 
Wards (he good, and punishes the had.V 

Various nouns placed before other nouns assume ths 
nature of adjectives ; as, sea fish, wine v^el, corn field,, 
meadow ground, &cc. 
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Nmneral adjectiTea are either cardinal^ or ordinal : car- 
dinstly as, one, two, Uiree, ice. ; ordinal, as, first, aecond, 
third, &€. ' 

Section 2. Mtmarka on (he std^ed qf'Cwnparisim. 

If we consider the subject of comparison atteiltiTeiy, we 
shall perceive th^ the degrees of it are infinite in number, 
or at least indefinite. — A mountain is larger &an a mite.;— • 
by how many degrees) ^ow much bigger is the earfli thaa 
« grain of sand? By how many degrees was Socrates wiser 
than Alcibiades ? ort>y how many is snow whiter than this 
paper ? It is plain, that tc these and the like quesdons, no 
-definite answers can be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exactly measured, 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ascertained. A foot 
Is just twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour Ss sixlj 
times the length of a minute. But, in regard to qiwMlUs^ 
.and to those quantities which cannot be measured exactly, 
•It is impossible to say how many degrees may be compre- 
liended in the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite in fact, 
they cannot be so in language; nor would it be convenient, 
if language were to express many of them. In regard to 
immeasured quantities and qualities, the degrees of more 
and less, (besides those marked above,) may be expressed 
intelli^bly, at least, if not accurately, by certain adverbs, 
or words of like Import : as, '' Socrates was fmuh wiser than 
Alcibiades ;" <' Snow is a greai deal whiter than this pa- 
per ;'' '^ Epaminondas was by far the most accomplished of 
the Thebans;" *' The evening star is a very splendid object, 
but the sun is ineomparably more splendid;'' " The Deity 
Is infiniUly greater than the greatest of his creaturea.^' 
The inOTuracy of these, and the like expressions, la not 
a material inconvenience ; and, if it were, it is unavoid- 
able : for human speech can only express human thoog^f 



and wbeite thought is Becessaiily ioaeeiirate, lutgoagt hui$( 
~be 90 too. 

When the word veryy exceedingly^ or any other of similiur 
import, is put before the positive, it is called by some 
writers the superlative of ominence, to distingoisb it from 
the other superlative, which has been already mentioned, 
md b called the superlative of comparison. Thus^very 
^elefquerUf is termed the superlative of eminence ; nw^ 
tlofuenl^ the superlati^ie of comparison, in the superlative 
-of eminence, sometidng of eomparison is, however, re* 
motely or indireetly intimated ; for we casnot reasonably 
cail a maa very elo€{ueiit, without eoiH|)aring hb eloquence 
with the eloquence of ofter raen^ 

The comparative may be so employed, as to express the 
•same pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. Thus, 
^e sentence, " Of ali acquirements^ virtue is the most 
valuahUy^ conveys the same sentiment as the following; 
^ Virtue is fnore valuabie than every other «cquiiement" 

■ 

CHAPTER T. 

Ojf Pronouiw, 

A pROxVoim is a word used instead of b, noun, to 
avoid tlit3 too freqUertt repetition of the same word : as, 
^' The nnn is happyj he is benevolent; he is useful." 

Tliere are three kinds of pronouns, viz. tlie per- 
sonal, the KELATivE, and the adjective pronouns. ' 

Section 1. Of the Personal Pronouns. 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. J, thou^ hej 
the^ it; with their plurals, wtj ye or jjrou, they0 

Personal pronouns admit of person, number, geiul^i 
and oeso. 



\ 
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J 

» ■ 1 he persons of pronouns are three in each number, 
Tiz, 

/, is the first person ^ 

• TAou, is the second person ' V» Singular. 

He, she, or it^ is the third p^dH J 

We^ is the first .person "^ 

Ye or yott, is the second person > Plural. 

They^ is the third person r J 

This account of persons will be very Intelligible, when 
we reflect, that there are three persons who may be the 
subject of any discourse : first, (he person who speaks, may 
speak of himself ; secondly, he may ?peak of the person to 
whom he addresses himself; thirdly, he may speak of 
-some other person : and as the speakers, the persons spoken 
to, and the other persons spoken of, mjiy be many, so each 
of these persons must have the plural mimber. 

The Numbers of pronouns, like those ©f substantives, 
are two, the singular and the plural: as, J, ihou^ he; 
ice, ye or yow, they. 

Gender has respect only to the third person singular 
of the prbnouns, Ae, she^ it. He is masculine ; she is 
feminine; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 
time the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent ; from which, and other circumstances, their sex is 
commonly known, and needs not to be marked by a dis- 
tinction of gender in the pronouns : but the third person 
or thing spoken of, being absent, and in many respects 
unknown, it is necessary that it should be marked by a 
distinction of gender ; at least when some particular per- 
son or thing is spoken of, ^at ought to be more distinctly 
marked : accordingly the pronoun singular of the third per- 
son has the three genders, he, she, iL 
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Pronouns have three cases; the nomriative, the pos- 
BefsAvey and the objective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in feneral, a form 
different from that of the nominative, oi the pogv $>fiy« 
case. 

The personal pronouns are thus declined-: 

Feiwp. Cas^. Singular. Plunl. 

First JSTom. L We. 

Pass. Mine. Ours. 

J Obj. Me. Us. 



Second, 


JVom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


-Thou. 
Thme. 
Thee. 


Ye or you 

Yours. 
You. 


Third. 

Mas. 


JVom. 
Pos9^ 
Obj. 


He. 
His. 
Him. 


They. 
. Theire. 
Them. 


Third. 
Fern. 


JVom. 
Poss. 

Obj. 


She. 

Hers. 

Her. 


They. 
Theirs. 

Them. 

• 


Third. 
JVeuter. 


JVom. 
Poss. 
Obj. 


It. 
Us. 

it. 


They. 

Theirs. 

Them. 



Section 2. Of the Relative Pronouns. 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate, in genersd 
to some word or phrase going before, which is thence 
called thajuitecedent: they are, who^ which, and that * 
as, " The man is happy who lives virtuouslyf ." 



t The relative pronoun, when used mtcrrotatirrly, relates to a word or phra«^ 
*h5chis not anteccdcnty but tubscqnml^ to the r'fialive. irce uote under the VI. 

kilrrfSrrtnr. 
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What is a kinder compound relative, including both 
(he antecedent and the relative, and is mostly equiva- 
lent to that which: as, " This is what I wanted;" that 
is to say, " the thing which I wanted.'* 

Who is applied to person?, which to aiiimals and 
inanimate things : as, ^^ He is a friend^ who is faithful 
in adversity;?' " The JtVrf, which sung so sweetly, is 
flown;" " This is the ^ree, which produces no fruit." 

Thatj as a relative, is often used to prevent the too 
frequent repetition of who and which. It is applied to 
both persons and things: as, " He thai acts wisely^ de- 
serves praise; " Modesty is a quality thai highly adorns 



a woman." 



»•• •*-! 



U'. 



Who is of both numbers, and is thus declined ^ 



Singular and Plural. . ; * ' 

J^ominaiivt, Who; ./ 

Possessive, ^ Whose. \. 

Objective, Whom. 



Which, that, Kndwhaty are likewise of both numbers, but 
they do not vary their termination; except that whose la 
sometimes used as the possessive case of which: as, '' Is 
there any other doctrine whose foltowers are punished ?" 

: '' And the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 

Brought death" milton. 

" Pure the joy without allay, 

Whose very rapture is tranquillity." young. 

" The lights and shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life," poph. 

^^ This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being a 
religion rvhose origin is divine." blatr. 

Bv the use of tliis license, one word is substituted for 
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three: as, ** Philosophy , whose end is to instruct us in the 
knowledge of nature," for, '* Philosophy, the end of which 
is to instruct us," &£. 

Whoy which, and what, have sometimes the words soever 
and ever annexed to them ; as, " whosoever or whoever^ 
whichsoever or whichever, whatsoever or whatever :" but they 
are seldom used in modern style. 

The word that is sometimes a relative, sometimes a de- 
monstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It is 
a relative, when it may be turned into who or which with- 
out destroying the sense : as, " They that (who) reprove us, 
may be our best friends ;" From every thing tha£ (which) 
you see, derive instruction." It is a demonstrative pronoun 
when it is followed immediately by a substantive, to which 
k is either joined, or refers, and which it limits or qualifies : 
as, " That boy is industrious ;" " That belongs to me ;" 
meaning, that book, that desk, &cc. It is a conjunction, 
when it joins sentences together, s^nd cannot be turned into 
who OT jvliich, without destroying the seiiee: as, "Take 
care that every day be well employed." " I hopia he will 
believe tfmt I have not acted improperly." 

Who, witich, and what, are called Inierrogaiives, when 
they are used in asking questions; as, " Who is he-?" 
« Which is the book ?" " What art thou doing ?" 

Wheiher was formerly made-use of to signify interrogar 
tion : as, " Whether of these shall I choose ?" but it is now 
seldom used, the interrogative which being substituted for ^ 
it Some Girammarians think that the use of it should be 
revived, as, like either and neither, it points to the dual 
number ; and would contribute to render our expressions 
concise and definite. 

Some writers have classed the iuterrogatives as a separate 
kind' of pronouns ; but they are toa nearly related to the 
reladve pronouns, both in nature and form, to render such 
a division proper. They do not, in fact, lose the character 
of relatives, when they become iuterrogatives. The only 
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dUTerence is/ ih^ltwUhout an interrogation, the relatives 
haTe reference to a subject which is antecedent, definitci 
and known ; with an interrogation, to a subject which is 
subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, and which it is ex- 
pected thai the answer should express and ascertain. 

Section 3. Of the Adjective Fronouns* 

Adjectii^e Pronouns are of a mixed nature, partici- 
pating the properties both of pronouns and adjectires* 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided into four 
sorts, namely, the possessive, the distributive^ the de- 
monstrative, and the- indefinite, 

1. The possessive are those which relate to posses- 
sion or property. There are seven of them 5 viz. my, 
iky, his, her, our, your^ their.. 

Mine and thine, instead of tny and thy, were formerly 

used before a substantive, or adjective, beginning with a 

Towel, or a silent h : as, " Blot out all mine iniquities." 

* TRie pronouns, kis, mine, thine, have the same form, 

whether they are possessive pronouns, or the possessive 

-cases of their respective personal pronouns. See p. 170. 

A few examples will probably assist the learner, to dis- 
tinguish the possessive pronouns from the genitive cases of 
'their correspondent personal pronouns. 

rnie following" sentences exemplify the possessive pro^ 
nouns. — ^ My lesson is finished ; Thy books are defaced ; 
He loves Ats studies ; She performs ^cr duty; We own 
mar faults; Your situation is distressing; I admire theii 
rirtues." 

** The foUowii^ are examples of the possessive cases of the 
personal pronouns. — ^^'This desk is mine; the other is 
thine. ; These trinkets are his; those are hers ; This b(niBe 
i& owr*, and that is 2/otir5; Tfe«r« is very commodious." 
Some grammarians consider its as a possessive pronoun. 
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The two wordd awn and aeffl are used io eonjunetidift 
with pronouns. Onm is added to possessives, botk sii^ular 
and plural : as, ^^My onn hand, <mr own house." It is em- 
phatical, and implies a silent contrariety or opposition: as,- 
" I live in my own house," that is,^^not in a hired house." 
Self is added to possessives : as, myself, yourselves ; and 
sometimes to personal pronouns : as, himselfy itself Ihem- 
selves. It then, like orvn, expresses emphasis and opposi- 
tion : as, ," I did this myself," tiiat is, " not another ;" or 
it forms a reciprocal pronoun : as^ " We hurt ourselres bj 
vain rage." 

Himself themselves, are now used in the nominative case, 
instead of hisself thdrselvts : as, " He came himself ;" 
'< He himself shall do this ;" <* They performed it them- 
selves." 

2. The distributive are those which denote the per- 
sons or things that make up a number, as taken sepa* 
rately and singly. They are eachj every , either: as, 
•* Each of his brothers is in a favourable situation:" 
" Every man must account for himself;" " I have not 
seen either of them." 

Ecick relates to two or more persons or things, and signi- 
fies either of the two, or every one of any number taken 
sepacately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
each one of them all taken separately. This pronoun wafr ^ 
formerly used apart from its noun, but it is now eonstantly. 
annexed to it^ except in legal proceedings : as, in tltiiD- 
phrase '* all and every of them." 

Either relates to two persons or things taken sepaiaitely,. 
an4 signifies the one or the other. To say,, ^' either of the 
three," 'is therefore improper. 

Neither imports '* not either ;" that is, not one nor the 
other ; as, " Neither of my friends was there." 

3. The demonstrative are those which preciselv t>oir»* 
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met Ae nbjeete U> whicii they relate: tku md Aaty 
tkete and IJbte, are of this eiau».: as^ ^ TAii is true 
ebaritjr; fAat id only its image.'^ 

7%i$ refSMTs to the nearest person or thing, and tlwit 
to the most distant: as, ^ 7%i5 man is more intelligent 
than ikat,^ This indicates the latter or last mentioned'; 
f/lof, the former or first mentioned: as, **^Both wealth 
and potertj are temptations; ihat^ tends to excite 
pride, tAw, discontent." 

Perhaps the words former and laJtter may be properly 
ranked amongst the demonstratiye pronouns, especially in 
many of their applications. The following sentence may 
serve as an example : ^' It was happy for the:^tate, that 
Fabius contimied in the command with Minucius : the ybr- 
mpys phlegm was a check upon the laUer*s vivacify.** 

4. The indefinite are those which express their sob-^ 
jects in an indefinite or general manner. The fol- 
lowing are of this kind: somey other ^ <myy ontyoU^ iuck^. 

Of these pronouns, only the words one and other are Ta^ 
ried. One has a possessive case, which it forms in the same 
manner as substantives : as, one^ one^a. This word has a 
general signification, meaning people at large ; and sobiO' 
times also a peculiar reference to the person who is speak- 
ing: as, " One ought to pity the distresses of mankind." 
" One is apt to love one^a self." This word is often usedy 
by good writers, in the plural number-; as, ''The great 
^mea of the world ;" '' The boy wounded the old bird, and 
stole the young ones /' "^ My wife and the little ones are in. 
good health." 

O^^ is declined in the following manner: 

Siogulari Plunl. 

Nom. Other Othera. 

Poss Other^a Othera', 

Obj. Other Othera 



i 
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The plani oOiers is only used when.apart from the noun 
to which it refers, whether expressed or understood : as, 
<< When you have perused these papers, I will send you the 
atkersJ^ '^ He pleases some, but he disgusts athersJ* Whe;* 
this pronoun is joined to nouns, either singular or plural, it 
has no yariation : as, '^ Uie other man,'' " the other men^' 

The following phrases may serve to exemplify the inde- 
finite pronouns. '^ S(nne of you are wise and good ;" " A 
few of them were idle, the others industrious;" '' Neither 
is there any that is unexceptionable ;" " One ought to know 
one's own mind;" " They were all present ;" " Such is the 
state of man, that he is never at rest ;" *' Some are happy, 
while others are miserable." 

The word (mother is composed of the indefinite article 
prefixed to the word other, 

None is used in both numbers : as, " None is so deaf as- 
lie that will n6t hear;"' '^ None of those are equal to these." 
It seems ori^ally to have signified, according to its deri? 
Tation, not (me, and therefore to have had no plural ; . but 
there is good authority for the use of it in the plural num- 
ber: as, " None that go unto her return again." Prov, ii. 19. 
** Terms pf peace were none vouchsaf'd." Milton. "JVbne 
of them are varied to express the gender." ^^ None of them 
have difi*erent endings for the numbers." Lowth's Introduo- 
tion. ^^ None of their productions are extant." Blair. 

We have endeavoured to explain the nature of the 
adjective pronouns, and to distinguish and arrange them 
intelli^bly : but it is difficult, perhaps impracticable, to 
define and divide them in a manner perfectly unexcep- 
tionable. Some of them, in particular, may seem to re- 
quire a different arrangement. We presume, however, 
that, for every useful purpose, the present classification is 
sufficiently correct. All the pronouns, except the personal 
and relative, may indeed, in a general view of them, be con- 
sidered as definitive pronouns, because they define pr ascer- 
Uun the extent of the common name, or general term, to 
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wbreh they refer, or are joined ; but as each clasB^of them 
does tbig, more or less exactly, or in a manner peculiar ta 
itself, a division ada()ted to this circumstance appears to be 
suitable to the nature of things, and the understanding of 
learners. 

It is the opinion of some respectable granmiarians, that 
the words this, IhcU, any, sotne, such, his, their, our, See. aie 
pronouns, when they are used separately from the nouns 
to which they relate ; but that, when they are joined to 
those nouns, they are not to be considered as belonging to 
this species of words; because, in this association, they 
rather ascertain a substantive, than supply the place of one. 
They assert that, in the phrases, " give me thcU,^^ " this is 
John's" and ^^sueh were soina of you," the words in italics 
are pronouns ; but that, in the following phrases, they kre 
not pronouns ; " lliis book is instructive," " some boys are 
ingenious," ^hny health is declining," ^^ our hearts are 
deceitful," &cc. Other grammarians think, that all these 
words are piite adjectives ; and that none of them can pro- 
perly be called |)ronouns ; as the genuine pronoun stands 
by itself, without the aid of a noun expressed or understood. 
They are of oj)inion, that in the expressions, *^ Give me 
that;" ''this is John's," &i.c. the noun is always understood, 
and must be supplied in the mind of th^ reader : as, " Give 
me that book ;" '^ tius book is John's ;" '^ and such persons^ 
were some persons amongst you." 

Some writers are of opinion that the pronouns should 
be classeil into suhstmilive and adjective pronouns. Under 
the former, they include the personal am^ the relative ; 
^nder the latter, M the others. But this division, though 
a neat one, does not appear to be accurate. All the rela* 
ttve pronouns will not range under the substantive head.— 
We have distributed these parts of grammar, in the mode 
which we think most correct and intclligiblie : but, for the 
information of students, and to direct their inq^niries on the 
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subject, we state the different opinions of several judicio\i3- 
granunarians. , See the OctaTO Grammar on these points. 



CHAPTER VI. 

•it: 



Of Verbs. 
^ • Section 1 . Of the wUwre of Verbs in general. 

A VERB is a word which signifies to be, to do, or tO' 
s^uffer; as, " I am, I rule, I am ruled." 

Verbs are of three kinds; active, passive, and neu- 
ter. They are also divided into reguj^jui,. irregular, 

a^jd DEFECTIVE. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and necessarily 
implies an agent, and an object acted upon: as, to 
love; "I love Penelope." 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a suffering, or 
the receiving of- an action ; and necessarily implies an 
object acted upon, and an agent by which it is acted 
upon : as, to be loved ; " Penelope is loved by me." 

A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor passion, 
but being, or a state of being : as, " I am, I sleep, I 
sitf." 

The verb active is also called transitive^ because the ac- 
tion passes over to the object, or has an effect upon some 

t Verbs have been distiDguished by some writers, into the followiog kinds. 

1st. Jctive-f rAfUitive, or thoee which denote an action that passed from the agent 
to some object : as, Cssar conquered Pompey. 

2d. AiitiDtrintransitlve^ or those which express that kind of Action, which has do 
effi^ct upon any thihic beyond the agent himself : as, Ctesar walked 

3d. Passive, or those wbicb express, not action, but passion, whether pieasiag 
or painful : as, Porthi was loved ; Pompey was conquered. 

4th. Neuttr^ or those which express an attribute that consists neither in actioD nor 
passion : as, Cssar stood. 

Thia appears to be an orderly arrangement But Sf the class of adivt-introMiittt 
▼erb? were admitted, if would rather perplex than assist the learner ; for the dif* 
ference between verbs active, and neuter, as transitive and intransitive, is easy iod 
obvious ; but the di'fflerence between verbs absolutely neuter and intransitively 
Kti\-e, is not always clear; It la, indeedo often very difficult to be aicertained 
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•other thing : as^ " The tutor instructs his pupils.; " I 
^ efiteem the man." 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated iniranii^ 
HveSj because the effect is confined within the subject, and 
does not pass aver to snj object : as, ^ I sit, he Utos, they 
sleep." 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neu- 
ters, make a near approach to the nature of a verb actiye ; 
but they may be distinguished from it by their being in- 
transitive: as, to run, to walk, to fly, &cc. The rest are 
more obviously neuter, and more. clearly expressive of a 
middle state between action and passion : as, to stand, to 
lie, to sleep, Sec. 

In English, many verbs are used both in an active and a 
neuter signification, the construction only determining of 
which kind they are: as, to flatten, signifying to make even 
or level, is a verb active; but when it ugnifies to grow dull 
or insipid, it is a verb neuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition (^ a .preposition, may 
become a compound active verb. To smile is a neuter 
verb; it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective 
ease, norbe construed as a. passive verb. We cannot say, 
a^ smiled him, or, he.nxis smiled. But to smile on being 
a compound active verb, we properly say, she smiled on 
him ; he nets smiled on by fortune in every undertaking. 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the help of 
which the English verbs are principally conjugated. 
They are, do, be, have, shaU, tuUl, may, can, with their 
variations ; and let had must, which have no variationf • 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech which 
signifies io be, to do, or to suffer, &c. we have included 
every thing, either exfuressly or by necessary conseqnencei 

t £cf , as a principal Tcrb) has Utlttt aad Ittielh ; but aa a helping verb it 
•C no Tariatior 
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that is essential to its nature, and nothing that is not-edscBP- 
tiaJ to it. This definition is warranted by the authority 
<>f Dr. LoYTth, and of many other respectable writers 6a 
grammar. There are, however, some grammarians, who 
<;onBider assertion as the essence of the verb. But, as the 
participle and the infinitive, if included in it, would prore 
insuperable objections to their scheme, they have, withoiirt 
iiesitation, denied the former a place in the verb, and de* 
dared the latter to be merely an abstract nous, lliis ap- 
pears to be going rather too far in support of an bypothens. 
Jt seems to be incumbent on these grammarians, to reject 
also the imperative mood. What part of speech wbnld 
they make tlie verbs in the following sentence ? '^'Depart 
instantly : Improve your time : forgive us our sins." Will 
it be said, that the verbs in these phrases are assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that " De- 
part instantly," is an expression equivalent to, " I desire 
you to depart instantly ;" and that as the latter phrase im- 
'plies affirmation or assertion, so does the former. Bat, 
supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense, the 
reasoning is not conclusive. Ist. In the latter phrase, the 
only part implying affirmation, is, " I desire." The words 
^' to depart," are in the infinitive mood, and contain no 
assertion: they affirm nothing. 2d, The position is not 
tenable, that " Equivalence in sense implies similarity in 
grammatical nature." It proves too much, and therefore 
iiotliing. This mode of reasoning would confound the 
acknowledged grammatical distinction of words. A pro- 
noun, on this principle, may be proved to be a noun ; a 
noun, a verb ; an adverb, a noun and preposition ; tiie 
superlative degree, the comparative ; the imperative mood, 
the indicative ; the future ten^e, the present; and so on: 
because they may respectively be resolved into similar 
meanings. Thus, in the sentence, "" I desire you to de- 
part," the words to depart^ may be called a noun, because, 
they are equivalent in sense to the noun departure^ in the 
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renewing seDtence, *' I deaire your departure." The word* 
** depart instantly," may be proved to be, not the impera- 
ttye mood with an adverb, but the indicative and infinitive, 
with a noun and preposition ; for they are equivalent to 
'< I de«ire you to depart in an instant" The tuperlaiivB 
degree in this sentence, '^ Of all aeqpiirements virtue is the 
most valuable," may . pass for the cotnparalive, because it 
conveys the same sentiment as, ** Virtue is more valuable 
than every other acquirement." 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the reader 
must be satisfied, that only the word desire^ in the equiva- 
lent sentence, implies afiirmation ; and that one phrase may. 
In sense, be equivalent to another^ though its grammatical 
nature is essentially different 

To ver1)s beloflg number, person, mood, and tensiu^ 

Section 2. Of Number and Person. 
Verbs have two numbers, the Singular and the Plural : 
as, " I run, we run," &c. 

In each number there are three persons; aS| 

Sin^tor. PluraL 

First Person* I love. ' We love. 
Second Person, Thou loves t. Ye or you love. 

T%ml Person. He loves. T9my love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts oT it^ varies its enfllngs, t<\ 
express, or agree with, different persons of the same number: 
as, " I love, thou lovest; he loveth, or loves :" and also to ex- 
press different numbers of the same person : as, " thou lovest^%i 
ye love ; he hveth, they /o«c." In the plural number of the 
verb, there is no variation of ending to express the differ- 
ent persons; and the verb, in the three persons plural, is 
the san^e as it is in the first person singular. Yet this 
scanty provision of terminations is sufficient for all the 
purposes of discourse, and no ambiguity arises from H : the 
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Terb being always attended, either with the noun express- 
ing the subject acting or acted upon, or with the pronoun 
representing it For this reason, the plural termination in 
cfiy they loven, they neren, formeriy in use, was laid aside 
as unnecessary, and has long been obsolete. 

Section 3. Of Moods and Participles, 
Mood or Mode b a particular form of the verb, 

showing the maimer in which the being, action, or 

passion, is represented. 
The nature of a mood may be more intdli^bly expluned 

fo the scholar, by observing, that it consists in the change 

which the rerb undeigoes, to signify various intentions of 

the mind, and various modifications and circumstances of 
« action : which explanation, if compared with the following 

'account and uses of the different moods, will be found to 

agree with and illustrate them. 

There are five moods of verbs, the indicative^ 
the IMPERATIVE, the potential, the subjunctive, and 
ihe infinitive. -^ 

The indicative Mood simply indicates or declares a 
thing : as, " He loves, he is loved :" or it asks a ques- 
tion : as, " Does he love ?" " Is he loved ?" 

The Imperalve Mood is used for commanding, ex- 
horting, entreating, or permitting : as, '^ Depart thou ; 
mind ye ; let us stay ; go in peace." 

Though this mood derives its name from its intimation 
of command, ii is used on occasions of a very opposite na- 
ture, even in the humblest supplications of an inferior being, 
to one who is infinitely his superior : as, " Give us this day 
our daily l]u'ead : and forgive us our trespasses." 

The potential Mood implies possibility or liberty, 
power, will, or obligation : as, " It may rain ; he may 
go or stay, I can ride : he would walk ; they should 
learn." 
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The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing under a 
condition, motive, wish, supposition, &c. ; and is pre- 
ceded by a conjunction, expressed or understood, and* 
attended by another verb : as, " I will respect him, 
though he chide me f* " Were he good, he would be 
happy;" that is, "i/*he were good." — Seepage* 202, 203. 

The Infinitive Mood expresses a thing in a general 
and unlimited manner, without any distinction of num- 
ber or person ; as, " to act, to speak, to be feared." 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and 
derives its name from its participating, not only of the 
properties of a verb, but also of those of an adjective : 
as, ^* I am desirous of knowing him ;" " admired and 
applauded^ he became vain f" ^' Hamng finished his 
work, he submitted it," &c. 

There are three participles, the Present or Active^ 
ihe Perfect or Passive, and the Compound Perfect: 
as, " loving, loved, having loved." — Seep. 102. 

Agreeably to the general practice of. grammarians, we 
have represented the present participle, as active ; and the 
past, as pa^ive : but they are not uniformly so : the present 
is sometimes passive ; and tlie past is frequently active. 
Thus, " The yoath was consuming by a slow malady ;" 
*' The Indian was burning by the cruelty of his enemies ;'^ 
appear to be instances of the present participle being used 
passively. " He has inslmcied me ;" " I have gratefully 
repaid bis kindness ;" are examples of the past participle 
being applied in an active sense. We may also observe, 
that the present participle is sometimes associated with 
the past and future tenses of the verb ; and the past parti- 
•iple connected with the present and future tenses. — The 
most unexceptionable distinction which grammarians make 
between the participles, is, that the one points to the con- 
tinuation of the action, passion, or state, denoted by C^e 
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Terb ; and the other, to the completion of it Thus, the 
present participle signifies tfnpef;;/ec/ action, or action begUA 
and not ended : &s,"l am wrUiag a letter.*' The past paiy 
ticiple signifies action perfected, or finished : as, *< I haTe 
rvriiten a letter;" "The letter is wriiten.^^ 

The participle is distinguished from the adjectire, by the 
former!s expressing the idea of time, and the latter's de- 
noting only a quality. The phrases, "loving to ^ve as 
well as to receive," " moving in haste," " heated with li- 
quor," contain participles giving the idea of time ; but the 
epithets contained in the expressions, '^a loving child,* 
" a moving spectacle," " a heated imagination," mark sim- 
ply the qualities referred to, without any regard to time ;. 
and may properly be called participial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time ; but they 
also signify- actions, and govern the cases of nouns and pro- 
nouns, in the same raanaer as verbs do; and therefore should 
be com]irehended in the general name of verbs. That they 
are mere modes of the verb, is manifest, if our definition of 
a verb be admitted : for they signify being, doing, or suffer* 
ing, with the designation of time superadded. But if the 
essence of the verb be made to consist in afllrmation ov 
assertion, not only the participle will be excluded from its 
place in the verb, but the infinitrve itself also; which cer- 
tain ancient grammarians of great authority held to be alone 
the genuine Terb, simple and unconnecjted with personi 
and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in them* 
selves, show that participles include the idea of timer 
** The letter bein^ written, or having been written f " Charles 
h^ng writing, having written, or having been writingJ^ 
But when arranged in an entire sentence, which they must 
be to make a complete sense, they show it still more evi- 
dently : as, " Cbartes having written the letter, sealed and 

• When this participle is joined to the Terb to have, it is called pvfed; when it 
Is Joiaed to the rerk to hs» or uadtntoo* with it, it i» daaoasuuted ycf n'tre 
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despatched it" — ^The participle does indeed associate with 
different tenses of the verb : as, " I am writing," " I was 
writing," " I shall be writing :" but this forms no just ojb- 
jection to its denoting time. If the time of it is often rela- 
tiye time, this circumstance, far from disproving, supports 
our positionf. , See ohservaiioTis under Rude 13 of Syntax. 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantiyes, 
end are used as such ; as in the following instances : " The 
beginning/^ " a good understanding ;" excellent wrUing ;" 
" The chancellor's being attached to the king secured his 
^rpwn :" " The general's having failed in this enterprise 
occasioned his disgrace ;" ^' John's having been writing a 
long time had wearied him." 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, 
perform the office of substantives, and may be considered 
as such, will be evident, if we reflect, that the first of them 
has exactly the same meaning and construction as, " The 
chancellor's attachment to the king secured his crown ;" 
an<l that the other examples will bear a similar construction. 
The words, being attached^ govern the word chancellor's m 
the possessive case, in the one instance, as clearly as aitach- 
rnent governs it in that case, in the other : and it is only 
substantives, or words and phrases which operate as sub- 
stantives, that gjovern the genitive or possessive case. 

ITie following sentence is not precisely the same as the 
above, either in sense or construction,- though, except the 
genidve case, the words are the same ; " The chancellor, 
being attached to the king, secured his crown." In the 
;brmer, the words, being attached, form the nonunative 
case to the verb, and. are stated as the cause of the effect ; 
m the latter, they are not the nominative case, and make 
only a circumstance to chancellor, which is the proper no- 
minative. It may not be improper to add another form of 

t From the TAiy mture of tima, as action may fie presnntnBm, ft may hart been 

jfrtitnt formerly^ or it nray be present at some future period— yet who crer suppoa- 

ml,. that the pmest oC the indicaLive denotes no time ? 

S»c}/chji9tdia BrttanMtm 
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this sentence, by which the learner may better understand 
the peculiar nature and form of each of these modes of ex 
pressidn : ^< The chancellor being attached to the king , hi» 
crown was secured." 'Thi& constitutes what is properly 
called, the Case Absolute. 

Section 4. Remarks on the FoUnlUd Mood* 

That the Potential Mood should be separatetl from thr 
subjunctive, Is evident, from the intricacy and confusion 
which are produced by their bemg blended together, and 
fVom the distinct nature of the two moods ; the former of 
which may be expressed without any condition, supposi- 
tion, &c. as will appear from the following instances: 
" They mighl have done better ;" " We may always act 
uprightly ;'* ^ He was generous, and would not take rfrr 
Tenge ;" " We should resist the allurements of vice ;*' " I 
€mdd formerly indulge myself in things, of which I eamu^r 
now think but with pain." 

Some grammarians hare supposed that the Potential- 
Mood, as distinguished aboVe from the Subjunctive, coin- 
cides with the Indicative. But as the latter " rimply in- 
dicates or declares a thing," it is manifest that the former, . 
which modifies the declaration, and introduces an idea 
materially distinct from it, most be considerably different 
^ I eon walk," ^ I ^Aofi/c? walk," appear to be so essentially 
ilistinct from the smplicity of, " I walk," " I walked," as 
io warrant a correspondent distinction of moods. The Im- 
perative and Infinitive Moods, which are allowed to retain' 
theii rank, do not appear to contain such strong maiks of 
discrimination from the Indicative, as are found in the Po- 
tential Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject^ who exclude the 
Potential Mood from their division, because it is formed,, 
not by varying the principal verb, bnt by means of' the- 
auxiliary verbs mayy can, might, could, would, Sic. : bnt 
if we recollect, that moods are used " to signify vaiibna 
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iiiteii(ioD8 of the mind, and yaiioHs modificatioDa and cir- 
cnniBtances of action," we shall perceiTe that those auzi- 
Uaries, fitr from interfering with this design, do, in the 
clearest manner,, support and exemplify it On the reason 
alleged by these writers, the greater part of the Indicative 
Mood niiist also be excluded ; as but a small part of it is 
conjugated witiiout auxiliaries. The Subjunctiye too will 
Aire no better ; since it so nearly resembles the Indicatire, 
and is formed by means of conjunctions, expressed or un- 
derstood, which do not mor^ effectually show the varied 
intentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries 4p which are 
used to form the Potential Mood; 

Some writers have given our moods a much greater ex* 
tent than we have assigned to them. They assert that the 
English language may be said, witiiout any great impro- 
priety, to have as many ipoods as it has auxiliary verbs ; 
aad they allege, in support of their opinion, that the com- 
pound expression which they help to form, point out those 
Tarious dispositions and actions, which, in' other languages, 
are expressed by moods. This would be to multiply the 
moods withput advantage. It is, however, certain, that the 
conjugation or variation of verbs,, in the English language, 
is effected, almost entirely, by the means of auxiliaries* 
We must, therefore, accommodate ourselves to this cir- 
Isumstance; and do that by their assistance, which has been 
done in the teamed languages, (a few instances to the con- 
trary excepted;) in another manner, namely, by varying 
the form of the verb itself.' At the same time, it is neces- 
aaty to set proper bounds to this business, so as not to oc- 
casion obscurity and perplexity, when we mean to be sim- 
p\e and perspicuous? Instead, therefore, of making a separ 
vate mood for every auxiliary verb, and introducing moods 
Julerrogativey Opialive^Plrotmasive, HortaHve^ PreccUiveyiM. 
we have exhibited such only as are obviously distinct ; and 
which, whilst they are calculated to unfold and display the 
. mhject intelligibly to tiie learner, seem to be sufficient, and 
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not more ihin sufficient, to answer all the purpoiites for 
which moods were introduced. 

From Gnunmarians who form their ideas, and make 
their decisions,, respecting thb part of English Grammai'; 
on the- principles and construction of languages, which, in 
these points, do not suit ^. the peculiar nature of «our own, 
but differ considerably Arom it, we may naturally expect 
grammatical schemes that are not very perspicuous nor 
perfectly conustent, and which will tend more to perplex 
than inform the learner. See pagiss 84 — 86. 102 — 104. 
108*-111. 201— 203. 

Section 5. Of the Tenses. 

Tense, being the distinction of time, might seem to 
admit only of the present, past, and future ;. but to mark 
it more accurately, it is made to consist of six varia- 
tions, vfz. the PRESENT, the imperfect, the perfect, 
the pluperfect, and the first and second future 

TENSES.. 

The Present Tense represents an action or event, as 
passing at the time in which it is mentioned : as, " I 
rule ; I am ruled ; I think ; I fear.'' 

The present tense likewise expresses a character, quality, 
Uc. at present existii^ : as, " He is an able man ;" '* She 
IS an amiable womani" It is- also used in speaking of 
actions continued, with, occasional intermissions, to the 
present time : as^ '* He frequently rides ;" '' He walks out 
every morning ;" " He goes into the countiy every sum- 
mer." We sometimes apply this tense even to persons 
long since dead: as,.*' Seneca reasons and moralizes well;" 
" Job speaks feelingly of his< afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the words, rvfien, b^fbre^ 
rfler, as soon asj &c. b sometimes used to point out the 
relative time of a future action : as, ** When he arrives he 
will hear the news;" " He will hear the news before he 
arrives, or as soon oahe arrives, or^ at farthest; soon i/ler 
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he arriTes ;'* '' The more she improves^ the more amiable 
the will be.'' 

In animated historical narrations, this tense is sometimes 
iDbfltituted for the imperfect tense : as, '' He enters the ter- 
ritory of the peaceable inhabitants ; hefighis and conquers^ 
iakuvn immense booty, which he divide amongst his sol- 
diers, and returns home to enjoy an en^ty trhimph." 

The Imperfect Tense represents the action or event, 
either as past and finished, or as remaining unfinished 
at a certain time past : as, '^ I loved her for her modesty 
and virtue;" "They were travelling post when he met 
them.^' 

^e Perfect Tense not only refers to what is past, 
but alsa conveys an allusion ta the present time : as, 
" I have finished my letter ;" " I have seen the person 
that vras recommended to me." 

In the former example, it i» signified that the finishing 
of the letter, though past, was at a period immediately, or 
very nearly, preceding the present time. In the Tatter in- 
gtance, it is unceitain whether the person mentioned waa 
■een by the speaker a long or short time before.. The 
meamng is, ** I have seen him some time in the course of a 
period which includes, or comes iOy the present time." 
Whep the particular time of any occurrence is specified, 
as prior to the present time, this tense is not used : for it 
would be improper to say, " I have seen him yesterday;" or, 
** I hoot finished my work last week." In these cases the 
imperfect is necessary : as, " I sam him yesterday ;" '< I 
finished my work last week." But when we speak indefi- 
nitely of any thing past, as happening or not happening in 
the day, year, or age, in which we mention it, the perfect 
miist be employed : as, *' I haioe been there this morning ;" 
** I hoot travelled much this year :" " We have escaped manj 
dangers through life." In referring, however, to such a di- 
viuon of the day as is past before the tk&e of our s^%kiim,i 
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we use the imperfect : as, " They camt home early this monv- 
ing ;" '^ He nas with them at tliree o'clock this afternoon.? 

The perfect tense, and the unperfect tenae, both denote a 
thing that is past; but the former denotes it in sach a man 
ner, that there is still actually remaining some part of the 
time to slide away, wherein we declare the thing has been 
done ; whereas the imperfect denotes the thing or action 
past, in Bucb^a manner, that nothing remains of that time in 
which it was done. . If we speak of the present century, We 
aay, " PhilQsophers }uxot made greait discoveries in the pre- 
sent century :" but if wc speak of the last century, we say, 
" Philoso},)her3 niade great discoveries in the last centary." 
" He ^09 been much nHlicled this year ;.'' '* I have this week 
read the king's proclamation ;'? " I have heard great news 
this morning :" in these instances, " He has been" " I hai>e 
ready" and " heard" denote things that are past ; bnt they 
occurred in this year, in this week, andto<-day f and still there 
remains apart of this year, week, andday, whereof I speak. * 

In general, the perfect tens^e may be applied wherever 
the action is connected with- the present time, by Uie actual 
existence, either of the Author, or of the wotk, though it 
may have been performed many centuries ago ; but if 
neither the author nor the work now romiuns, it eannot be 
used. We may say, ^^ Cicero has written orations ;" but we 
eannot say, " Cicero has wrilten poems ;" because the ora- 
tions are in being, but the poems are lost. Speaking of 
priests in general, we may say, '^ They have in all ages^ 
claiined great powers ;" because the general order of flie - 
priesthood still exists: but if we speak of the Druids, as any 
particular order of priests, which does not now eJdst, we 
•cannot use this tense. We cannot say, '^The Druid priests 
have claimed great powers ;" but must say, " The Dmid 
pnestse/mm^iZ great powf^rs ;" because that order is now 
totally extinct. See PiCkhovkn on the English verb. I 

The Pluperfect Tense represents a thing, hot oilfy 
JM past, but also as prior to some other point of time , 

\ 
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flpecified in fhe sentence : as, '' I had finished my letter 
1>efoFe he arrived." 

The First Future Tense represents tlie action as yet 
to come, either ^vith or without respect to the precise 
time : as, " The sun will rise to-morrow ;" " I shall see 
them again.^ 

The Second Future intimates that the action will 
be fully accomplished, at or before the time of another 
iiiture action or eventl as, '^ I shall have dined at one 
o'clock;" "The two houses will have finished theii 
buainess, when the king comes to prorogue them.^f 

It is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, tbe 
event being spoken of under a condition or supposition, or 
in the form of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and con- 
iingent, the verb itself in the present, imd the auxiliary both 
of the present and past imperfect times, often carry with 
them somewhat of a future sense : as, '' If he come to 
morrow, I may speak to him ;" '^ U he should, or would 
•come to-morrow, I might, would, could, or should speak 
to him." Observe also, that the auxiliaries should and 
mmldf in the imperfect times, are used to express the pre- 
sent and future as well as the past : as, *' It is my desire, 
that he should, or would, <^ome now, or to-morrow ;" as 
well as, " It was mji^desire, that he should or would come 
yesterday." So that in this mood the precise time of the 
verb is very much determined by the nature and drift of 
the sentence. 

The present, past, and future tenses, may be used either 
d^fimldy or indeJiniMy^ both with respect to time and at- 
Hon, When they denote customs or habits, and not indi- 
vidual acts, they are applied indefinitely : as, " Virtue pro- 
moUs happiness ;" " The old Romans governed by benefits 
more than by fear;'* "I shall hereafter employ mj time 
more usefully." In these examples, the words, proinoU^ 

\ See in account of the timpU and compwmi teoBei, at pace tOQ. 
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governed, and ^hall emplot/y are used iudefinitely, botli ic 
regard to action and time ; for they are not confined to in- 
diyidual actions, nor to any precise points of present, past, 
or future time. When they are applied to signify particu- 
lar actions, and to ascertaitk the precise points of time to 
which they are confined, they are nsed definitely; as in the 
following instances. " My brother t« wriling-*^ " He Imill 
the house last summer, but did not inhabit it till yesterday." 
" He wUl Tcrite another letter to-morrow." 

The different tenses also represent an action as complete 
or perfect^ or as incomptele or imperfect. In the phrases, 
" I am writing," " I was writing," " I shall be writing," 
imperfect, unfinished actions are signified. But the follow- 
ing cKamples, "I wrote," "1 have written,"."! had written," 
" I shall have written," all denote complete perfect action. 

From the preceding representation of the different tenses, 
it appears, that each of them has its distinct and peculiar 
province ; and that though some of them may sometimes 
be used promiscuously, or substituted one for another, in 
cases where great accuracy is not required, yet there is a 
real and essential difference in tlieir meaning. — It is also 
evident, that the Englitih language contains the six tenses 
which we have enumerated. Grammarians who iimit the 
number to tv/o, or at most to three, namely, the present, 
the imperfect, and the future, do not-wflect that ihe English 
verb is mostly composed t)f principal and auxiliary ; and 
that these several parts constitute one verb. Either the 
English language has no regular future tense, or its futui*e is 
composed of the auxiliary and the principal verb. If the 
latter be admitted, tlieu the auxiliary and principal united, 
f onstihite a tense, in one instance ; and, from reason and 
analogy, may doubtless do so, in otJiers, in which minuter 
divisions of time are necessary, or useful. What reason 
can be assigned for not considering this case as other cases, 
in which a whole is regarded as composed of several parts, 
or of principal and adjuncts t There is nothiDg beterogene- 
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vaB4iLtIie parts : and precedent, analogy, utilitjr, and eyen 
neceaufy, authorize the union. 

Ib support of this opinion, vre haTe the authority of 
eminent grammarians ; in particular, that of Dr. Beattie. 
^ Some writers," says the dottor, " will not allow any 
thing to be a tense, but what in one inflected word, ex- 
presses an aflEirmation with thne ; for that those parts of the 
Terfo are not properly called tenses, which assume that 
l^>pifiarance, by means of auxiliary words. At this rate, 
we flhould hare, in £nglish, two tenses only, the present 
' miid4he past in the active verb, and in the passive no tenses 
•t iUL But this is a needless nicety; and, if adopted, 
woald introduce • confusion into the grammatical art. If 
mmoBeram be a tense, why should not amcUus fiwram 7 If 
J huBord be a tens^, 1 did hear, I have heard, and / ahall 
kflor, most be equally entitled to that appellation." 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars of 
tho^ languages. But in the Greek and Latin grammars, 
we anSfbrmly find, that some of the tenses are formed by 
'Variations of the principal verb ; and others, by the ad- 
dition of a helping verb. It is, therefore, indisputable, that 
the principal verb, or rather its participle, and an auxiiiar}', 
•constitute a regular tense in the Greek and Latin languages. 
This point being established, we may, doubtless, apply it 
to English verbs.; and extend the principle as far as con- 
venience, and tlie irfiom of our lang;uajrc require. , 

If it should be said, tliat, on the same ground that a par- 
ticiple and auxiliary are Mllowed to form a tense, and the 
verb is to be conjugated accordingly, the English noun and 
pronoun ought to be declined at large, with articles and 
prepositions ; we must object to the inference. Such a 
mode of, declension is not adapted to our language. This 
we think has been already provedf. It is also confessedly- 
inapplicable to the learned languages. Where then is the 

5ee i>age M. 
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grammatical inconsistency, or the want, of conformity to 
the principles of analogy, in making some tenses of the 
English verb to consist of principal and auxiliary; and the 
cases of English nouns, chiefly in their termination ? The 
argument iirom analogy, instead of militating against us, ap- 
t>ears to confirm and establish our position. See pages 
78—80. 102—104. 108—1 11. 201—203. 

We shall close these remarks on the tenses, with a few 
observations extracted from the Enctclop^dia Britan-^ 
NTCA. They are worth the student's attention, as a part of 
them applies, not only to our views of the tenses, but to 
many other parts of the work. — *^ Harris [by way of hypo- 
thesis] has enumerated no fewer than twelve tenses. Of 
this enumeration we can by no means approve : for, without 
entering into a minute examination of it, "nothing can be 
more obvious, than that his incepHve present, " I am going 
to write," is a future tense ; and his completive present, " I 
have written," a past tense. But. as was before observed 
of the classification of words, we cannot help being of opini- 
on, that, to take the tenses as they are commonly received, 
and endeavour to ascertain their nature and their differ- 
ences, is a much more useful exercise, as well as more 
proper for a work of this kind, than to raise, as might easily 
be raised, new theories on the 8ubject"f 

Section 6. The Conjugation of the avxiliary verbs 

TO HAVE and to be. 

The Conjugation of a verb, is the regular combina- 
tion and arrangement of its several numbei's, persons, 
moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active verb is styled the active 
VOICE ; and that of a passive verb, the passive voice. 

t The following criticism afiTorda an additional support to the author's syftem of 
the tenses, Sic. 

'• Under the head of Etymolo^, the autho^of this grammar judicious! y4idberea 
to the natural simplicity of the Gngiish language, without embarras'^ing the learner 
with di8tin.^,tion« peculiar to the Latin ton.rue. The difficult m*. ]t^.ct of the Tenses, 
is clearly exphiincd \ and with l«8S encuuilirauce of techtiical phraseology, than ia 
wojit oUier ^reuuui^n.^* JnalytieMl Review. 
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The auxiliary and active verb to hate, is conjugat- 
ed in the following manner. 

TO HAVE. 
Indicative Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

IINeULAB. PLURAL. 

!• Pers. I have. 1. We have. 

2. Per8. Thou hast 2. Ye or you have. 
5i Pera, He, she, or it ) ^ 

hath or ha«. 5 ^' ^^^ ^*^^- 

IMPERFECT tENSEf. 

•nfOVLAft. PLURAL. 

1. I had. 1. We had. 

2. Thou hadst 2. Te or you had. 
S. He, &c. had. 3. They had. 

PSRrBCT TENSEf. 

tlMflriiAK. PLURAL. 

1. I have had. 1. We have had. 

2. Thou hast had. 2. Te w you have had. 

3. He has had. 3. They have had. 

PLUPERFECT TENSEf. 
snrouLAm. flukal. 

t. I had had. 1. We had had. 

2. Thou hadst had. 2. Te or ydu had had. 

3. He had had; 31 They had had. 

FIRST FUTURE TENSE. 

SINGULA!. PLURAL. 

1. I shall or will have. 1. We shall or will have. 

% Thou shalt or wilt have. 2. Yeoryou shall or will liav:^ 
3. He shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have. 

t' The terras wUich we have adopted, to designate the three past tense?* may not 
k* exactly 8if:nificant of their nature and distinctions. But as they are used by 
grammarians in general, and have an established authority ; and* especially, as the 
meaning attached to each of tbem, and their different signlAcatioos, have been 
carefully explained ; ive presume that no solid objection can be made to the use of 
ttrms so iE;enerally approved,- and so explicitly defined. See pa£. 86 and 88. W« 
are supported in these sentiments, by the authority of Dr. Johnson. See the first 
Bote in his ** Grammar of the English Tongue," prefixed to his dictionary. It, 
however, any teachers should thinic itJif arrantable to change the established names, 
they cannot perhaps find any more appropriate, than the terms first preterit, second 
fttttriif and third freterit.-^See the Octavo Grammar. 
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9EC0ND FUTURE T£NSE. 

IIHOVLAR. PLDRAii. 

1. I shall have had. i We shall have had. 

2. Thou wilt have had. 2>. Te or you will have had^ 

3. He will h«ve had. 3. They will have had. 

Imperative Mood. 

8IN0CX.AR. PLVRA^. 

1. lietmehave. 1. Let us have. 

2. Have, or have thou, or 2. Have, or have ye, or do ye 
do thou have. or you have. 

3. Let him have. 3^ Let them havef. 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three per- 
sons. The eommaDd b always addressed to the aeamd 
person^ not to the first or third. For when we s^ty,^" Let 
me have,** " Let him, or let them have," the meaning and 
construction are, do thouy or do ye, let me, him, or them 
have. In philosophical strictness, both number and person 
night be entirely excluded from every verb. They are, 
in fact, the properties of Aubstantives, not a part of the 
essence of a verb. Even the name of the imperative ncuQody 
does not always correspond to its nature : for it sometimes 
peiiHons as well i(S commands. But, with respect to all 
these points, tiie practice of our grammarian3 is so jiiiiifonn- 
ly fixed, and so upalogous to the langus^es, ancient and 
modem, which our youth have to study, that it would be 
an unwarrantable degree of innovation, to deviate from the 
established terms and arrangements. See the advertise' 
merit at the end of the Introduction, pajge 8 ; and the quo^ 
tation from the Encyclopedia Britannica, page 86. ^ 

Potential Mood. 

' PRESENT Ti;NSE. 

SINOUIiAR. PLURAL. 

1. I may or can have. L We may or can have. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have.2. Ye or you may or can haTt. 

3. He may or can have. 3. They may or can have. 

t If such senteneet slMild be rigorously examined, the loiB^ntiTe will ^ipeac 
to coDsiat merelf ia the word Uk fee JPer«[ii(, |». ^ 
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IMFERFECT TENSE. 

PLURAXi. 



1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, coutd, would, 



should haye. 



or should hare. 



2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2* Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst or shouldet have. would, or should have. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would^ 



or should have. 



tllfOUIiAR. 

1. I may or can have had. 



or should have. 

PERFECT TENSE. 

PLURAb. ^ 

1. We may or can have had. 



2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you may or can 



had. 



have had. 



3. He may or can harve had. 3. They may or can have had. 

PLUPERFECT TEN8E. 

UVOULAR. PL ORAL. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 



should have had. 



or should have had. 



2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have 



had. 



had. 



3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, woulfly 
or should have had. or should have had||. 

Subjunctive Mood. 



SIHflVLAft. 

1. If I have. 

2. IfthcAihavef. 

3. If he havef. 



PRESENT TENSE. 

PLURAL. 

1. If we have. 

2. If ye or you have. 

3. If they have. 



H Shall and nriU^ when they denote incUnatioo* resolution, promise, may be con* 
sidered, as well as their relations shovld and novldi as belonging to the potential 
mood. But as they generally signify fiilnrity, they have been appropriated, as 
helping verbs, to the formation of the future censes of the indicative and subjuaor 
tlve moods. 

i Grammarians, in general, coqjogate the present of the auxiliary, in this mao" 
Bfr. But we presume that this is the form of the verb, conaUvrfd as a j»rtoc^tf^ 
not is » tuttikng verb' fiee page 200. Note 6> 
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Tke remaining tenses of the subjunctive mood, are, ia 
every respect, eimllar to the eorref^ndent tenses of the 
indicative moodf ; with the addition to the verb, of a con- 
ianction, expressed or implied, denoting a condition, mo- 
tive, wish, supposition, &c. It will be proper te direct the 
learner to repeat all the tenses of this nM>od, with a con 
junction pre&xed to each of them. See, on this subject, 
the observations at page 103 ; and the notes on the nine^ 
teenth rule of syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 
PRESENT. To have. perfect. To have hadi 

PARTICIPLES, 

pRESTENT OR ACTIVE. Having. 
PERFECT. Had% 

COMPOUND PERFECT. HaVHlg hlMl,^. 

As the subjunctive moodv in En^^sh, has no variatioB, 
in. the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in the 
present tense, an;i the second filkire tense, of verbsgeneral-* 
ly, and the present and imperfect tenses of the verb to be^J 
it would be superfluous to conjugate it in this woi^, throng 
every tense. But all the other moods and tenses of the 
Terbs, both in the active and passive voices, are conjugatecl* 
at large, that the learners may have no doubts^ or misap- 
prehensions respecting their particulkr forms. They to 
whom the subject o€ grammar is entirely new, and young 
persons especially, are much more readily and effectually 
instructed, by seekig the parts of a subject so essential aa 
the verb, unfolded and i^reitd before them, in all theii^varier- 
ties, than by bmng generally and cursorily informed of tb^ 
manner in whioh they noAybe exhibited. The t]iae>eiii^ 
ployed by the scholars, in consequence of this display of 
the verbs, ia of small moxQeiit» . compared witb the adyaa-^ 
tages which they will probably derive from the }^ai^ 

t Except tint the second and third persoBS, lingular and plural, of tJie aaooBfl 
fttlure tense, require the auxiliary $halt^ tMl, inste^^.of prilifWilL Thus, "He 
mil have completed the work by midsmpmer*** ie»tl^Q ifidlcative fonn : but Ite 
nIOaiGthre ib, *' Uhc thatt bare «om!)0|eillm,iWXW alilnunaez.*' - • 



U may net, hoivever, be generally proper for young 
persoHs beginning Ifae aUidy of granunax, to commk to 
meiBOfy all the ten«e9 of the verbx. If the simpl& teajBea, 
namely, the preaemt and the imperfect, togiether with the 
fintjuitwrt tente, should, in the first instance, be committed 
to memory, and the vest carefully perused and explained^ 
the business will not be tedious- to the scholars,, and their 
progresa will be rendered more obyioii» and pleasing. The 
general ¥iew of the subject, thua acquired and impressed^. 
may afterwards be emended with ease and advantage^. 
- It appeara to be proper, for the information of the learn- 
#rsi to' make a few observations in this place, on some of 
the tenses, &u:. The first is, that, in^he potential mood, 
some .grammarians confound the present with the imper- 
fect tense ; and the perfect with the pluperfect But that 
aMny are really distinct,, and have an appropriate reference 
^ time, correspondent to the definitions of those tenses^ 
Hill appear from a few examples : " I wished him to &tay,» 
but he-nould not ;" " I couid not accomplish the business 
fa time f* ^ U was my direction that he should submit ;" 
^ Be was ill, but I thought he might live :" '< I may luwe 
miminderstoodhim ;" '' He ecamot have deceived me :" ^ He 
migkt have finished the work sooner, but he cotUd not have 
done it better." — ^It must, however, be admitted, that, oa: 
.some occasions, the auxiliaries might,, couid, would, and 
■bould, refer also to present and to future time. See page S%. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary mil, in the first 
person singular and plural of the second future tense ; and 
.the auxiliary shall, in the second and third persons of that 
tense, in the indicative mood, appear to be incorrectly ap* 
plied. The impnopriety of such associations may be in?- 
ferred from a few examples.: '^ I will have had previous- 
notice, whenever the ev^ happens ;" ^' Thou shall have 
served thy apprenticeship before the end of the year f* 
'^ HeshaUhniUd completed hb business when the messenger 
arrives.*' " I ^halt have had*; thou wUt have served ; he 
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wXH have completed," kc. would have been correet and 
applicable. The pecaliar import of these aindHaries, as 
explained in page 98, under section 7 «eems to aecount for 
their impropriety* in the applications juA mentioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of ad- 
mitting the second future, in both the indicative and sub- 
junctive moods : but that tliis tense is applicable to both 
moods, will be manifest from the following examples. 
^ John will have earned his wages the next new-year's day,**' 
is a simple declaration, and therefore! in the indicative mood : 
^ If he shall have finished his woi^ when the bell rings, he 
will be entitled to the reward,'* is conditional and contin- 
gent, and is therefote in the subjunctive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with one 
remark which may be useful to the young scholar, namely, 
that as the indicative mood is converted into the subjunctive, 
by the expression of a condition, motive, wish, supposition, 
&c. being superadded to it ; so the potential mood may, in 
like' manner, be turned into the subjunctive ; as will be seen 
in the following examples : " if I could deceive 'him, I 
should abhor it ;" " Though he should increase in wealth, he 
would not be charitable ;" ^' Even in prosperity he would 
gain no esteem, unless he should conduct himself better." 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To ht^ is conjugated 

as follows : 

TO BE. 

. INDICATIVE MOOD. 

PRESBNT TENSE. 
SINOVIiAR. PLVBAL. 

1. I am. 1. We arc 

2. Thou art. 2. Ye or you are. 
9. He, she, or it lis. 3. They are. 

IMPEEFECT TENSE. 
8INGUXAB» PLITRAI.. 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

2^ Thou wast. 2. Ye or you were. 

9. Hewas^ S. They were. 
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PERFECT TENSE. 

9 

BivauibUL rhVUAh, 

1. I havebeeiL -. 1. We have been. 

2. Thou hast been. 2. Te or you have be^Bt 
Sb He hath or has been. 3. Thej have beeiL 

PLUPERFECT TENSE '. 



* ■nreuLAR. 


VhVKA^ 


1 I bad been. 


1. We had been. 


fL Hiou hadst been. 


2. Ye or you had beeiu 


2L He had been. 


3. They had been. 


F1R8T FUTURE TENSE. 


gniAOLiAA. 


TImV^AL. 



1. I shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2. Ye or you shall or will ba. 
9t He shall or will be. 3. They shall or will be. 

.SECOND FUTURE TENSE. 

tnieCi^R. PLURAt. 

1. I diall have been. ]. We shall have be«n. 

2. Thou wilt have been* '2. Ye or yt>u will hate been*. 

3. He will hare been. 3. They will hare been^ 



Imperative Mood;. 

BIH0VLAR. VLVRAL. 

1. Let me be. 1. Let us be. 

^ S. Be thou or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you, or do ye be^ 
3. Let him be. 3. Let them be. 

Potential Mood. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

^filSOULAH. PLC HAL. 

1. I may or can be. 1. We may or can be. 

2. Thou mayst or canst be. 2. Ye or you may or can b»« 
3« He may or can b« 3. They may or «iMk\^. 



f4 
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IMFERf £CT TENSE. 

PLDP.AL. 



**V 



r" \ 



1. 1 might, could, would, or 1. We might, could, woi 



should be. 



or should be. 



2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye of you might, coi 



wouldst, or shouldst be. 



would, or should be. 



S. He might, could,.would, 3< They might, could, woi 



or should be. 



or sli&uld be. 



VfiRTBCT TENSE. 



'U 



1. I may or can have been. 

2. ^Tiou mayst or cxn^thaTO 
been. 

3. He may or can have 
been. 



PLURAI. 

1. l^emayorcanhayebe 

2. Ye or you may or i 
have been. * 

3. They may or can hs 
been. 



■isrevLAB. 



FLUPERFECT TENSE 

PLURAL. 



1. I might, .could, would, or 1. 
should have been» 

2. Thou Eiightst, couldst, 2. 
wouldst,. or shouldst have 
been*. 

3. He might, could, would,. 3. 
w should have been. 



We might, could, woU 
or should have been. 

Ye or you might, con 
would, or should ha 
beeiL»- 

They migli t, could, wou 
or should have been. 



BiireuL'AK 

f. Kibe. 

2. If thou be: 

3. If he be. 

SIROITLAR. 

1. If I were, 

2. Ifthouwert 
S IfbewBre. 



Subjunctive Mood; 

PRESENT TENSE, 

PLrRAL. 

1. If we be. 

2. If ye or you be. 
3: If they be. 

mPERFECT TENSE. 

PLT7RAL. 

1. If we were. 

2: If ye or you were* 

3. If they were. 
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f 



The renuunhig tenses of this mood are^ in generil, simi* 
1^ 'far to the eorrespondent tenses of the InciicatiTe mood. 
I .Bee pages 90, 102, 103, and the notes mider the nineteenth 
nde of ^ntax. 

Infinitiye Mood. 
' FRESENT TENS£. To be. PEKFECT. To iuiTe been. 

Participles. 

vEEBEr^. Being. perfect. Been. 

coMFOuiCD PERFECT. Having been. 

iSiJ^CTiON 7. The Auxiliary Verbs eonjugaied in their sinir 
pie firm.; with observations on their peculiar nature and 
firee, 

f The learner -win perceive that the preceding aiuuliafy 
verbs, to have and to 6e, could not be conjugated throu^ 

\ an the moods and tenses, without the help of other auxiliary 
verba ; namely, nuzy, can^ ttiUy shall, and their variations. 
That anxMiary verbs, in their simple state, and uoassiated 
by others, are of a very limited extent ; and that they are 
diiefly useful, in the aid which they afford in conjugating 
the principal verbs ; will clearly appear to the scholar, by 
a distinct conjugation of each of fhem, uncombined with 
^itny other. They are exhibited for his inspection ; not to 
be comnutted to memory. 

TO HAVE. 

^ PRESENT TENSE 

f i Sing, 1. I have. 2. Thou hast. 3. He hath or has. 

Plvr. 1. We have. 2. Ye or yon have. 3. They have. 

' IMPERFECT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. 1 had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. He had. 

Plur. 1. We had. 2. Ye or you had. 3. They had. 

pf arscT. I have had &c. pluperfect. I had had &c. 

participles. 
PRESENT. Havins;. perfect. Had. 



I 

^ 
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TO BE. 



PRESENt TENSE. 



<a. 



V 



^mg. 1. I am. 2. Thou art. 3. He is. 

JPhtr, 1. We are. 2. Ye or you ave. 3. They are. 

iMPGRVECT TENSEw 

Sing'. I. I was. 2. Thou wast. . 3. He was. 

Plur. 1 . We were. 2. Ye or you were. 3. They were. 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. Being. perfect^ Been. 

SILiLL. 

presert tense. 
Sing. l.^Isballf. 2. Thou shall. 3. He shall. 

Plwr.. 1. We shall. 2. Xe or you shall. 3. They shall. 

IMPERPECT tense. 

Sing. 1. I should. 2. lliou shonldRt; 3. H^shonldl 
Plw. 1. Wc slioitldv 2. Ye or yoti slumld.3. They sbonkl. 

, iriLL. 

present tense. 
Sif^, 1. I will. 2. Thou wilt. 3. He will. 

Plur. 1. We will. 2. Ye or you wilL 3. They wiH. 

I >u>i:rfect tense. 
Sing. 1. 1 would. 2. 'fhou>ivouldst. 3. He would. 
Plur. 1. We would. 2. Ye or you would. 3. They would 

present tense*. 

fling. 1. f may. 2. Thou may st. 3. He may. 
Plur. 1. We m-iy. 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may 

iMPEgrEcT Tense. 

Sing. 1. I might. 2. Thou mights t. 3. He might. 
Plur. 1. We might. 2, Ye *r. you might. 3. They might. 

t Shall is here pmrcrly ii«t»(l In the prc'-ent letise, having the same analogy to 
sk9u!d that con Ikas to nnldj may to mighty ar>d n'ti/ to nonld. 
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CAN. 

PBESENT TElTfE ' 

SisHg* 1« I-caiK 2. Thou canst. X He c«b. 

PluT, 1. We can. 2. Te or you can. 3. Thej can. 

9 IMPERFECT TBliSE. 

Simg. 1. I could. 2. Thou eonldst. 3. He coald. 
Piter. 1. We could. 2. Ye or you could. 3. They could. 

TO DO. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. I do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He doth or does. 

Fftw. 1. We do. 2. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

IMPERFi&CT TENSE. 

Sing. 1. I did. 2. Thou didst. 3. He did. 

JPInr. 1. Wedid. 2. Ye or you did. •S. They did. .- 

PARTICIPLES. 

PRESENT. Doln^. PERFECT. Done. 

The verbs hcxoBy be^ wiUy and do^ when they are uncon- 
nected with a principal verb, expressed or understood, are 
not anxillaries, but principal verbs : as, *^ We have em>u^ ;** 
^*l am grateful ;" '* He with it to be so ;" " They do as 
they please." In this view, they also have their auxilia- 
ries : as, *' 1 8haR have enough ;" *' I njitt he grateful," &c. 

TThe peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will appear 
Trom the following account of them. 

D6 and i^ mark the action itself, or the time of it, with 
greater energy and positiveness : as, ^*ldo speak truth ;" 
" I did respco t him ;" " Here am I, for thou didst call me." 
They are of great use in negative sentences^ as, " I «to not 
fear ;" ** I did not write." They are almost universally 
employed in asking qaestions : as, ^* Does he learn?" *\IHd 
he not write ?" They sometimes also supply the place of 
another verb, and make the repetition of it, in the same or 
'a subsequent sentence, unnecessary : as, ** You attend not 
to yo'ir studies as he does/* (i. e. as he attends, &c.) " I 
shall come if I can ; but if I e^ not^ plekse to excuse me f* 
{i. cifl come not.) 

not only expresses penaissioni but entreatiag) ev* 
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horting, commanding : as, <' Let us know the truth ;" << Let 
me die the death of the righteous;'! ** liet not thy heart ber 
loo much elated with sutcess /' ^ I^ tiby inclination sub- 
mit to thj duty/' 

May undmighi express the possibility or liberty of doing 
a thing ; can and eauidf the power : as, ^ It may rain ;" " I 
may write or read ;" *' He might hare improve more than 
ke has ;** '^ He can write much better than he could last 
year." 

Musi is semetoes called in for a helper and denotes 
Bccessity : as, ** We must speak the truth, whenever we do 
^eak, and W£ most not prevaricate.*' 

Willf in the first pepon singular and plural, intimates 
resolution and prominng ; in the second and third person, 
only foretek : as, ^' I will reward the good, and wiil punish 
the wicked ;" '* We w31 remember benefits, and be grate- 
M ;" "Thou wilt, or he will, repent of that folly ;" " Yo« 
or th^ will have a pleasant walk." 

ShaUy on the ccmtrary, in the first person, simply foretels; 
in the second and third persons, promises, commands, or 
tiireatens : as, '' I shall go abroad ;" ** We shall dine al 
home ;" *^ Thou shaK, or you diall^ inherit the land :** 
" Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;" " They shall ac 
c<Mmt for tiieir misconduct," The following passage is not 
trandated aiccor^g to the distinct and proper meanings ol 
the words sheU and wiU : '' Surely goodness and mercy 
shall follow me all the days of my life ; and I will dwell in 
the house of tlie Lord for ever f it ought to be, " Will 
follow me," and " I shall dwell." — ^The foreigner who, as 
it Is said, feH into the Thames, and cried out ; r'^ I will be 
drowned,, no body shall help me ;" made a sad misapplica- 
tion of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the itnporc of the verbs 
wdi and shall, must be understood of expliQative ^sentences; 
for when the sentence is interrogative, just the reverse, for 
the most part, takes plaCe : thus^ *^ I shall go ; you n^ 
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g6 5^ express eyent only : but, " will you go ?" iropoiti 
ntention ; and, ^ shall I go ?^' refers to the will of another. 
But, " He ihall go," and "* ahatt he go T" both imply will ; 
expressing or referring to a command 
. When the Verb is put in the subjunctive moodj the mean- 
hig of these auxiliaries likewise indergoes some alteration.; 
ato the leame«« will readily perceiTe by a few examples. : 
*• He shall proceed/' " If he sluxU proceed ;" " You shall 
consent," " If you shall consent" These au^liaries are 
sometimes interchanged, in the indicative and subjunctive 
anoods, to convey the same meaning of the auxiliary : fts, 
**BewiU not return," "If he shall not return ;" " He shall 
Bot return," *' If he will not return." 

Wouldy primarily denotes mclination of will ; and should^ 
obtigatioH : but they both yary their import, and are often 
Heed to express siknple event. 

Section 8< The Conjugation of regular Verbs. 

" ' ACTlVfi. 

Verbs Active are called Regular, when they form 
ibellP imperfect tense of the indicative mood, and their 
perfect participle, by adding to the verb edj or d only 
yrhen the verb ends in e : as| 

Present. Imperfect. Perf. Particin. 

I fovour. I favoured. Fayoured. 

1 love. I loved. Loved. 

X 

A Regular Active Verb is conjugated in tlie follow* 

kig manner. 

TO LOVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

- PRESENT TENSE. 

SIROCLAl. PLURAL. 

1. Ilovef. 1* We love. 

2. Thou lovest. 2. Ye or you love. 

9. He, 

or loves. 



;• *«' '^ •*> '«^** ] 3. They lore, 
loves. J ' 



f In the present and imperfect tenses, ve me 8 diSTerent form of tbe verb, i*hen 
(• , .ve mean to express energy and positWeness : as, " I do loTt \ tbou dost love; h« 
" 4ms tote-; I «fW love rthou didst love; lie did love." o O <^ *^ tL ^ K 

% 
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1. I ioYed. * 1. We loved. 

2. Thou loTedsi 2. Ye or you lored. 

3. Helored. 3. They loved. 

•» PBRfBCT TBN8E; 

8IRCDB.A1. PLURAL. 

1. I have loved. 1. We have loved. 

S. Thoi)[ hast loved. 2. Ye or you have loved 

S. He hath «r haB loved. 9. They ^y^iov^edr 

PLUPERrECT TJO^SEl 
SKrecbAn. PLumub. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved: 

2. Thou hadst loved; 2. Ye or you had loved. ' 

3. He had loved 3. Th^ had loved.' 

FIRST r07Pis TENSE. 

CIMVLJUU JPLCmA>. 

1. I shall or will love. 1. We shall or wHlTovik^ 

2. Thou shaJt or wilt love. 2. Ye or you shaJQ or will lovo. 

3. He shall w will love. 3. They shafl or will love.. 

BBCONO FUTURSTfiHeE. 

8IK0ULAR. PLVRAL. 

|. I shall have Ibved. 1. We shall have lovodl. 

2. Thou wilt have loved* 2. Ye or you will hav« loveds^ 

3. He will have loved, 3. They will have loved. 

Those tenses are caltod umple tenses, which are formed 
of the principal, without an Mixiliary verb : as, '' I love, 
I loved." The eompound tenses are such as cannot be 
formed without an auxiliaiy verb : as, << I Aove loved ; I 
had loved ; I shaU or mU love ; I may love ; I inay he 
loved; I ma^^ Aao^ Aeen loved ;" &us. Hiese compounds 
are, however^ la he considered as only different forms of 
the same-verh • 
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Imperative Mood. 

I* Let me love. 1. Let us lore* ' 

2. Loye, or love thoo, or do 2. Love, or love ye or f oa, 
thou love. or do ye love. 

S. Let him love* 3. Let them love. '•. ^ f^^ 

♦ 

Potential Mood. 

FHESCNT TENSE. 
•tsavLAft. rLumAXi. 

1. . 1 may or can love. I. We may or can lore. 

S. Thou mayst or canst love. 2. Teoryou mayor can lore. 
Ik. He may or can love. S. They may or can love. 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

ilVOVIiAS. PLOKAL. 

]. 1 mi^ty coiild, wouldj^ or 1. We might, could, would, 
fhould lore. or should love. 

2* Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst love, would, or should love. 

d. He mi^t, could, would, S* They might, could, W<fuld, 
or should love.. or should love. 

FERPECT TENSE. 

SmaOLAA. PLUIAL. 

1. 1 may or can hare loved. I. We mayor can have loved. 
%l%oumayBt or canst have 2. Ye or yon may or can have 

loved. loved. 

Sb He may or can Imve lo v- 2. They mi^^ or can have lov- 
ed, ed. 

PLUPERFECT TEN8». • 

anrooLAB. pluiai*. 

1 I ought, could, would, or 1. We might, eould, would, 
shoidd have loved. or should have loved* 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you mighty could, 
wouldst,. or shouldst have would, or should have Iqv- 
loved. ed. 

3^ He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would, 
•r should have love4 or shoidd have lovit4 
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Subjunctive Mood. 

I r&sssnT TEffss. 

SIROVLAK. PLURAL. 

1. If I love. 1. If we love, 

2. |f thou love, 2. If ye or you love. 
S. If he love. 3. If they love. 

The remaining tenses of this mood, are, in general, rinWI 
lar to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood. 
See page 90, and page 103. 

It may he of use to the scholar, to remark, in this place, 
that though only the conjunction if is affixed to the v«rb» 
any other conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood^ 
Hiay, with equal propriety, be occasionally annexed. Tli# 
instance ^ven is sufficient to explain the subject : mere 
would be tedious, and tend to embarMss the learner. 

In&iitive Mood« 

rREBENT. To love. PERFECT. To hftve lOtflRL 

FAftTKCIPIiXS.. 

pREBEKT. Loving. PSRFECT. Loved. 
cosiPouND PERFECT. Haviug loved., 
The active verb may be conjugated differently, by adding 
its present or acQve participle to the auxiliary verb to be^ 
through all its moods and tenses ; as, instead of '' I teach,^ 
tliou teaclKst, he teaches," &c.; we mxy say, "I am teacJit 
mg, tbou art teaching, he is teaching," &lc. : and instead 4^ 
" I taught," &c. '' I was teaching," &e. and so on, ti»6u^ 
all the variationa of the auxiliary. This mode ef oonjn- 
gation has, on particular occasions, a peculiar propriety ^ 
luid cotttributes^o tha harmony and precision of the Ian* 
guage. These fonnc of expression are adapted to parti- 
cular aete, not to general habitd, or afl^eiioins of fiie^n&id. 
They are very frequently applied to neater Vienibs ; ai^,^^ *^ I 
«im musing ; he is- sleepingf " 

t As the participles in tlili mode of coDJugiCfoii, inrfol i as tkv olBce of t Terl», 
Ihrough all tlie moode and tenBw ; and as it impliee tlie idea of time, aad gMerns 
the cljijective case of nouns and fMeaouoi, in the same manner as vwfaa do ; iftit out 
kianifest, that It Is^ a spectat or tam tiC ate^tiA, asKtHa aeuBit W frtfpeH^r 
conlideiiMH»iLdlMlMeBlifc^.iM«at - - < '^ \ 
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Some gmnunariaiiB apply, what is caJUed the oon/Uitdtue 
tennmaihn^ to the peraonB of the principal verb, ami to ita 
««xiliaries, through all the tenees of the Bubjunetive mood. 
Bat this is certainly contrary to the practice of food wri- 
■tefB. Johnson applies this termination to the present and 
perfect tenses only. Lowth restricts it entirely to the pre- 
sent tense ; and Priestley confines it to the present and im- 
perfect tenses. This difference of opinion amongst gram- 
marians of such eminencey may have contributed to that 
.diversity of practice, so observable in the use of the sub- 
^imcfive mood. Uniformity in this point is highly desirable. 
It would materially assist both teachers and learners ; and 
would constitute a considerable improvement in our Ian- 
-gnage. On tliis sublet, we adopt the opinion of Dr. 
Lowth ; and conceive we are fully warranted by his au- 
tiiority, and that of the most correct and elegant writers, in 
limiting the conjunctive termination of the principal verb, 
to the second and third persons singular of the present tense 

Grammarians have not only differed in opinion, respect- 
ing the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; but 
a few of them have even doubted the existence of such a 
mood in the English language. These writers assert, that 
fteverb has no variation firom the indicative ; and that a 
eonjunctioB added to the verb, gives it no title to become 
a distittct mood ; or, at most, no better than it would have^ 
H any other particle were joined to it. To these observa- 
HoiiB it may be replied ; 1st. It is evident, on inspection, 
that, in the subjunctive mood, the present tense of the 
priacipal verbs, -the present and imperfect tenses of the 
veri» io be^ and the second and third persons, in both num- 
tiers, of the seeond future tense of all verbsf ; require a 
variation from the forms which those tenses have in the 
indicative mood. So much difference in the form of the 
verby would warrant a conrespondent distinction of mood, 

f We think it tts beM prOTCd, ttot tlie wixiKary i» t centtitueiit put of the ftff 
to whidi'it relates : that tin tfrine^ tad Hi tHiklUvr lonB kut om t«fflk 
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thoai^ the remaining parts of the subjimctiTe wete, in all 
respects^ eimilar tj> those of the indicative. In other Ian 
gnageSy H principle of this nature has. been admitted, both 
Sn the coDJttgaiion of Terbs, aad the declension of nountr 
2d There ^^ears to be as mocb pfepriety^ in giving a 
eonjunction.tiie power of assisting to form the subjunctiYe 
mood, as there is in allowing the particle to to have an ef- 
fect in the formation of the infinitive moodf. Sd. Aeon- 
junction added to the vecb^ shows the manner of being« 
doing, or suffering, which other particles cannot show : 
they do not coalesce with the verb, and modify it, as con- 
jnnctions do. 4th. It may be said, ^ If contingency consti- 
Antes the subjunctive mood, then it is the sense of a phrase, 
and not a conjunction^ that determines this, mood." But a 
little reflection will; show, that tiie eontingent s^ise lies in 
file meaning and force of the eonjnnction,, expressed or 
understood. 

Thb subject may be farther ilhistrated, by the following 
ebservations. — ^M oods have a foundation in nature. They 
flhow what is certain ; what is posdble ; what is conditional; 
what is commanded. They express also other conceptions 
and volitions ; all signifying the manner of being, doing, or 
suffering. But as it would tend to obscure, rather than 
elucidate the subject, if the moods were particularly enu- 
merated, grammarians have very properly given them such 
combinations and amusements, as serve to explain the 
nature of this part of language, and to render tiie know- 
ledge of it easily attaikiable^ 

Tlie gramfnars of some languages contain' a greater num- 
ber of the moodis, than others, and exhibit them in differ^ 
ent forms. The Greek and Roman tongues denote them,; 
by particular variations in the verb itself. This form, 
however, was the effect of ingenuity and improvement : it 
is not essentiJB^ to tiie nature Af the subject. The moodier 

t eoqiuBetioiis have an inflneiie* od the nood of tbe folloviBC icib. Dr. BttHU. 
Ctn^M rtio ng \mf mmmSmm •CPftruHflk of bq«*. it^ liwCi 
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WMJ be as effectually designated by a plurality of words, aa 
by a change in the appearance of a single word ; becalbsa 
the same ideas are denoted, and the same ends accomplish- 
ed, by either manner of expression. 

On this ground, the moods of the English verh,. as well as 
the tenses, are, with great propriety, formed partly by the 
principal yerb itself, and partly by the assistance which 
fbat yerb deriyes from other words. For further obserra- 
tiotts, relatiye to the yiews and sentiments here adyancei^ 
seepages 78—80. 84—^6. 108—111. 201—203. 

PiUssiyB. 

Verbs Passive are called regular, when they form 
their perfect participle by die addition of d oredf to the 
tero : as, from the yerb " To loye," is formed the pas- 
siye, ** I a^ loyed, I was loyed, I shall be loyed," &c. 

A passiye yerb is conjugated by adding the perfect 
participle to the auxiliary to &e, through all its change* 
of number, person, mood, and tense, in the following 



TO BE LOVED. 

Indicatiye Mood. 

^: FRSSBITT TEHSB. . ' 

K I am* loyed.* f . We are loyed. 

8. Thou art loyed. 2. Ye or you are loyed- 

3. He is loyed. S. They are loyed. 

IMPBarCCT TENSE. 

•IHOULAK. PLUEAL. 

t. I was loyed. • I. We were loyed. 

2. Thou wast loyedl^ 2. Ye or you were loyed. 

3. He wasloyed. d. They were loyed* ^ 

PISRFECT TENSE. 

SinoULAK. rLURAIi. 

1. I haye been loyed. K We haye been loyed. . 

2. Thou hast been loyed. * 2. Ye or you haye been Toyed. 

3. He hath or has been loyed. 3. Thcf haye been loyed. 
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rLUPSBFECT TENSS. 

linOtI.AK. fLOEAI^ ^ 9 U 

f. I had bees loTed. 1*. We hadbeen loYed. 

S. Thou hadet been loTed. t. Te or yoU: had been loved. 

9. He bad been loved. 3. They had been loved» 

FIRST FUTUaS T£27SE. 

aiirOULAK. PLUKAL. ' 

1. I ahall or iviU be loved. 1. We shall or will be lovedl 
1. Thoo shall or wilt be loT- 2. Ye or you shall or will be 

ed. loved. 

3. He shall or will be loved. 3* They shall or. will be loved. 

SECOND- FUTURE TBNSE. 
■lir»vi.Aft. rbURAfc. ' 

I* I shall have been loved. 1. We shall have be«n loved. 
tL Thou wilt have been iov- 2. Ye or yon will have been 

ed. Ibved. 

3. He will have been lovedl 3^ They win have. beenloved. 

Imperative Mood* ^ 

1. Let me be loved*. 1. . Let us be loved. 

2; Be thou loved, or do thou 2. Be ye or you loved^ or da 

be loved. " ye be loved. 

3. Let him be loved*. 3r Let them be loved* 

Potential Mood. 

FRESENT TENSE. 

•meUlAll: PLURAb. 

1. I may or can be loved; 1. We may ot can be loveJ. 

2. Thou mayst or canst bcf 2. Ye or you may or can be 
lovedv loved. 

3. He may w can be loved.^ 3. They may or can-be loved. 

UIFERFECT TENSE; 

8190VLA1. PLURAb. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, <!oald; would, or 
should be loved. should be loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Te €fr you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldstbc lore.d. would, or should be loved.^ 

3. He migbt, could, would, 3. They might, could, wouldr 
^ should be l(Vfed« ar sheuld be lavedl ^ 
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1. I maj or eaa hare been 1. We maj or can liare beei 
lored. iored. 

2. TlKMi mayst or eanst hare 2. Ye or yoo maj or can bsfe 
been loyed. been lo¥ed. 

3* He may or -can liaTe been 3. Thej may or can have been 
Iored. Iored. 

FLirPSRrXCT TENSE. 

1. I Bi%ht, could, would, or 1. We migbt, could, would, or 
jlKHild -haye been loved. should have bemi Iored. 

2. Thou mgfkUU oeuldst, 2. Te or you might, coul(L 
wouldst, or shouldst bare would, or should hare been 
•been Iq^ed. Joired. 

3. He might, could, would or 3. They might, cooM, would, &r 
«boald hare been Iored. should hare been Iored. 



Subjunctive Mood. 

HlESEHT.TEHfiE. 

•INOULAS. rUVHAh. 

i. If I be loved. i. If we be loved. 

2. If thou be loved. SL If fe o^you be Iove<L 

3. If he be loved. 4. If they be lovec^ 

IMPERFECT TENSE. 

]. If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

3. If thou wert loved. S« If ye or you were loved. 

d. If he were loved. S. If they were loved. 



The remahiing tenses of this mood are, in general, 
ridodfaOr to the correspondent tenses of the indicative mood 
See pages 90| IQd^ aod the notefr under the nineteenth ndo 
of syntiub 
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Infimthre MoocL 

TRE8ENT ^ENSE. PERrECT. 

To be loved. To iiave been lored., 

■ 

{Participles. 

PERFECT OR PASSIfB. Loved. 

. fBOHWOUffm MURFEOT^ BaTiBg- bec9i io¥ed. 

When an auxiliaty is joined to the participle of the priB" 
cipal Terfo, the auxiliary goes through all the rariations of 
person and number, and the partic^le itself continues in- 
TW9M^^the si^ne. When there are two or more ao^dlia- 
lies joined tO' the partidple, the first of them oidy is varied 
according to person and nnmber. ^e auxlUavy must ad- 
niftts of no Tariation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; bi^ as it 
partiakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it admits, 
In many instances, of the pas^ve form, retaining still the 
neuter <significaiion ; as, '^ 1 am arrived ;" " I was gone ;^ 
^* I am grown." The amifliary verb aw, was, in this case, 
precisely defines the time of the actibn or event, but does 
not change the nature of it ; the passive form still express- 
ing, not properly a passion, but only a state or condition of 
i)eing. 

Section 9. Observations on Passive Verbs* 

♦ ■ • ■ . 

Home writers on grammar assert, that there are no Passive 
, Verbs in the English Ittnguage, becau^ we have no verbs 
of this kind with a peculiar termination, all of them being 
formed by the difierect tenses of the auxiliaiy ^o be, joined 
to the passive participle of the verb. This is, however, to 
mistake the • true natcu^ of the English verb ; and to regu- 
late it, not on the principles of our own tongue, but on those 
of foreign Jangoages. The conjugation, or the variation^ 
o^the English verts to answer all the^^urposes of ve]i>8, is 
aeeomplished by Uie means of auxiliaries ; and if it be al- 
leged that we have no passive verbs, because we eannot 
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exhibit them without having recourse to helping verbs, it 
may with equal truth be said, that we have no perfect, plu- 
per/hct, or Juture tense, in the indicative or subjunctive 
mood ; since these, as well as some other parts of the verb 
active, are formed by auxiliaries. 

Even the Greek and Latin passive verbs require an auxi- 
liary to conjugate some of their tenses ; namely, the former, 
in the preterit of the optative and subjunctive moods ; and 
the latter, in the perfect and pluperfect of the indicative, 
the perfect, pluperfect, and future, of the subjunctive 
mood, and the perfect of the infinitive. The deponent 
verbs, in Latin, require also an auxiliary to conjugate se- 
veral of their tenses. This statement abundantly proves 
that the conjugation of a verb in the learned ]an|;uages 
does not consist solely in varying the form of the original 
verb. It proves that these languages, like our own lan- 
guage, sometimes conjugate with an auxiliary, and some- 
times without it. There is, indeed, a difference. What 
the learned languages require to be done, in some instances, 
the peculiar genius of our own tongue obliges us to do, 
in active verbs, principally, and in passive ones, univer- 
sally. In short, the variation of the verb, in Greek and 
Latin, is generally accomplished by prefixes, or termina- 
tions, added'to the verb itself; in English, by the addition 
of auxiliaries. 

The English tongue is, in many respects,* materially dif- 
ferent from the learned languages. It is, therefore, very 
possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and per- 
plex others, by an undistinguishing attachment to the prin- 
eiples and arrangement of the Greek and Latin Gramma- 
rians. Much of the confusion and per|)lexi(3', which we 
meet with in tiie writings of some English Grammarians, 
on the subject of verbs, moods, and conjugations, has arisen 
from the misapplication of names. We are apt to think, 
that the old names must always be attached to the identi- 
cal forms and things to which they were anciently attacb- 
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ed. But if we rectify this mistake, and properly adjust 
the names to the peculiar forms and nature of the things in 
our own language, we shall be clear and consistent in our 
ideas ; and, consequently, better able to represent then) 
intelligibly to those whom we wish to inform. 

The observations whjch we have naade under tliis head, 
and on the subject of the moods in another place, will not 
apply to the declension and cases of nouns, so as to require 
us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of the 
Greek and Latin languages : for we should then have more 
cases than there are prepositions in connexion with the ar- 
ticle and noun : and after all, it would be a useless, as well 
as an unwieldly apparatus ; since every English preposition 
points to, and governs, but ope case, namely the objective ; 
which ^s also true with respect to our governing verbs and 
participles. But the conjugation of an English verb in form, 
through all its moods and tenses, by means of auxiliaries, 
so far from being Jjseless or intricate, is a beautiful and regu- 
lar disjilay of it, and indispensably necessary to the language. 

Some grammaiians have alleged, that on the same ground 
that the voices, moods^ and tenses, are admitted into the 
English tongue, in the forms for which we have ccmtended, 
we should also admit the dual number, the paulo post future 
tense, the middle voice, and all the moods and tenses, 
which are to be found in Greek and Latin. But this ob- 
jection, though urged with much reliance on its weight, is 
not well founded. If the arrangement of the moods, tenses, 
&CC. which we have adopted^ is suited to the idiom of our 
tongue ; and the principle, on which they are adopted, is 
extended as far as use and convenience require ; where is 
the impropriety, in arresting our progress, and fixing our 
forms at the point of utility ? A principle may be warrant- 
ably adopted, and carried to a precise convenient extent, 
without subjecting its supporters to the charge of inconsis- 
tency, for not pursuing it beyond the line of use and pro- 
nriety. 
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The importance of giving the ingenious student clear and 
just ideas of the nature of our verbs, moods, and tenses, wiU 
apologize for the extent of the Author's remarks on these 
subjects, both here and elsewhere, and for hiA nolicitude to 
simplify and explain them. — He thinks it has been proved, 
that the idiom of our tongue demands the arrangement he 
has given to the English verb ; and that, though the learn- 
ed languages, with respect to voices, moods, and tenses, 
are, in general, differently constructed from the English 
tongue, yet, in some respects, they are so similar to it, as 
to warrant the principle which he has adopted. See pages 
78—80. 84—86. 102—104.201-^03. 

• 

Section 10. Of Irregular Verbs, 

' Irregular Verbs are those which do not form their 
imperfect tense, and their perfect participle, by the ad- 
dition of d or ed to the verb : as, 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

I begin, I began, begun. 

1 know, I knew, known. 

IRREGULAR VERBS ARK OF VARI0V8 SORTS. 

,1. Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, and 
perfect participle, the same : as, 

Present Imperfect. Perfect Par^. 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put. 

2. Such as have the imperfect fense, and perfect parli- 
ciple, the same : as, 

Prtsent Imperfect. Perfect Part. 

Abide, abode, abode. 

Sell; sold, sold. 

S. Such as have the imperfect tense, and perfect pvti- 
eiple, different : as. 

Present. Imperfect. Perfect Part 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, blew, blown. 
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Many veros become irregular by contraction; as, " feed^ 
fed ; leave, left :" others by the termination en ; as, " fall, 
fell, fallen :" others by the termination ght ; as, " buy, 
bought ; teach, taught," &.c. 

The following list of the irregular verbs will, it is presum- 
ed, be found both compreheusiye and accurate. 



Present 


Itnperffict 


Perf. or Pass. Part 


Abide, 


abode. 


abode. 


Am, 


was. 


been. 


Arise, 


arose. 


arisen. 


Awake, 


awoke, r. 


awaked. 


Bear, to bring Jbrlh^h&re^ 


born. 


Bear, to carry^ 


bore, 


borne. 


Beat, 


beaty 


beaten, beat 


Begin, 


began, 


begun. / 


Bend, 


bent, 


bent. 


Bereaye, 


bereft, r^ 


bereft, r. 


Beseech; 


besought, 


besought. 


Bid, 


bid, bade, 


bidden, bid. 


Bind. 


bound. 


bound. 


Bite, 


bit. 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


^led. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew, 


blown. 


Break, 


broke, 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred. 


bred. 


Bring, 


brought, 


brought ;, 


Build, 


built. 


built. 


Burst, 


burst, 


burst. 


Buy, 


bought. 


bought 


Cast, 


cast. 


cast 


Catch, 


caught, R. 


caught, R. 


Chide, 


chid. 


chidden, chid* 


Choose, 


chose. 


chosen. 


Cleave, to s/icA; or 


^ REGULAR. 




iwZfeere, 




Cleave, to split. 


clove, or cleft 


cleft, cloven. 



■' 
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Fffccnt* 


Imperfect. 


Pcrf. or Fno. 7m^. 


Cling, 


clung. 


clung. 


Clothe, 


clothed. 


clad, R. 


Come, 


came, 


come. v« 


Cost, 


cost, 


cost 


Crow, 


crew, a. 


crowed 


Creep, 


crept, 


crept. 


Cut, 


cut. 


cut. 


Dare, to venture^ 


durst, 


dared. 


Dare, r. to challenge. 




Deal, 


dealt, R. 


dealt, R. 


Dig, 


dug,R. 


dug, R. 


Do, 


did. 


done. 


Draw, 


drew, 


drawn. 


Drive, 


drove. 


driven. 


Drink, 


drank. 


drunk. 


Dwell, 


dwelt, R. 


dwelt, r; 


Eat, 


eat, or ate. 


eaten. 


PaD, 


feU, 


fallsn. 


Peed, 


fed. 


fed. 


Peel, 


felt, 


felt. 


Fight, 


fought, 


fought 


Knd, * 


found. 


found. 


Plee, 


fled, 


fled. 


Pling, 


flung. 


flung. 


Ply, 


flew. 


flown. 


Porget, 


forgot, 


forgotten, forgot* 


PorsakOf 


forsook. 


forsaken. 


Pr«eze, 


froze. 


frozen. 


Get, 


got. 


gotf. 


Gild, 


gilt,R. 


gilt, R. 


Gird, 


girt, R, 


»rt,R. 


Give, 


gave, 


^ven. 


Go, 


went. 


gone. 


Grave, 


graved. 


graven, r. 
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PreseoL 


Imperfect. 


Ferf. or Pass Pan 


Grind, 


ground. 


ground. 


Grow, 


grew. 


grown. 


HaTo, 


had. 


had. 


Hang, 


hung, R. 


hung, R. 


Hear, 


heard. 


heard. 


Hew, 


hewed. 


hewn, R. 


Hide, 


hid. 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, 


hit, 


hit. 


Hold, 


held. 


held. 


Hurt, 


hurt, 


hurt 


Keep, 


kept, 


kept 


Knit, 


knit, R. 


knit, R. 


Know, 


knew, 


known. 


Lade, 


ktded. 


laden. 


Lay, 


laid. 


laid. 


Lead, 


led, 


led. 


Leave, 


left, 


left 


Lend, 


lent, 


lent. 


Let, 


let, 


let* 


Lie, io lie down. 


lay, 


Iain. 


Load, 


Icnaded, 


laden, r. 


Lose, 


lost. 


lost. * 


Vfake, 


made, 


made. 


Meet, 


met. 


met. 


Mow 


mowed. 


mown, R; 


Pay, 


paid. 


. paid. 


Put, 


put, 


put 


Read, 


readj 


read. 


Rend, 


rent, . 


rent. 


Bid, 


rid. 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode. 


rode, riddenf« 


lUng, 


rong, rang, 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose, 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived. 


riven. ... 


Rod, 


ran, 


run. 
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Prcitnt. 


Imperfect 


Perf . or Pnt. Tuk 


Sair, 


sawe^ 


sawn,R. 


Say, 


said. 


said. 


See, 


saw. 


seen. 


Seek, 


- sought. 


sought. 


Sell, 


sold. 


sold. 


Send, 


sent,. 


sent. 


Set, • 


set. 


set. 


Shake, 


shook. 


shaken. 


Shape, 


shaped, 


shaped, shapes*. 


Shave, 


shaved^ 


shaven, a 


Shear, 


sheared. 


shorn. 


Shed, 


shed. 


shed. 


Shine, 


shone, &. 


A»ne, B. 


Show, 


showed. 


shown. 


Shoe, 


shod. 


shod. 


Shoot, 


Shot, 


shot. 


Shrink, 


shrunk, 


shrunk. 


Shred, 


shred. 


shred. 


ffliut. 


shut, 


shut. 


Sing, 


sung, sang, 


sung. 


Sink, 


sunk, sank) . 


sunk. g 


Sit, 


sat, 


sa^. 


Slajs 


slew. 


slain. 


Sleep, 


slept. 


slept. 


Slide, 


slid,. 


slidden. 


Sling, 


slung. 


slung. 


Slink, 


slunk. 


slunk. 


Slit, 


slit, R. 


slit or slitted. 


Smite, 


smote. 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowed. 


sown, R. 


Speak, 


spoke. 


spoken.. 


Speed, . 


sped. 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent. 


spent. 


Spill, 


spilt, ». 


upUt, R. . 


Sphi, 


spun, 


spun. 


Spit, 


spit, spat^ 


spit, spittenf # . 


SpUti 


split. 


split. 
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Imperfeet Perf. or Pws. Fart. 



Spimd, 


spread. 


spread. 


SpriBSt 


sprung, spnmg* - 


sprung. 


Stand, 


stood, 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stolen. . 


Stick, 


stock, 


stock. 


StiQS, 


stong. 


stung. 


Stink, 


stank. 


stank. 


Stride, 


strode or atrid. 


stridden. 


Strike^ 


struck, 


struck w stricken. 


String, 


strung, 


strung. 


Strira, 


^ov^. 


striyen. , 


Strow 9r streir^ 


A^vtrowed or strewed; 


L strown, strewed, 
* ( strewed. 


Swear^ 


swore. 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


swei,R. 


swet, R. 


SwelU 


swelled^ 


swollei^ a. 


Swim, 


swum, swam, 


swum. 


Swing, 


swung, 


swong. 


Take, 


took, • 


taken. 


Teacup 


taught. 


tanght. 


Tear, 


lore. 


torn. 


tell. 


told. 


told. 


Think, 


thought, 


thought. 


Thrirc, 


throre, %» 


thriten. 


Throw," 


threw. 


thrown. 


Tbnist, 


throst. 


thrust. 


Tread, 


trod. 


trodden 


War, 


waxed. 


waxen, a. 


Wear, 


wore. 


worn. 


Weaye, 


wore. 


woyen. 


Weep, 


wept. 


wept. 


Win, 


won, 


won. 


Wind, 


wound. 


wound. 


Werk, 


wrought. 


wrought or worked 


Wring, 


wrung, 


wrung. 


Write, 


wrote, 


written. 
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In the preceding list, some of the verbs will be found to 
be conjugated regularly, as well as irreguhirly ; and those 
which admit of the regular form are marked with an k. 
There is a preference to be given to some of these, which 
custom and judgment must determine. Those preterits 
and participles which are first mentioned in the list, seem 
to be most eligible. The Compiler has not inserted such 
Teibs as are irregular only in familiar writing or discourse, 
and which are improperly terminated by t, instead of ed : 
as, learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. These should be avoided in 
every sort of composition. It is, however, proper to ob- 
serve, that some contractions ofed into t, are unexception- 
able : and others, the only established forms of expres- 
uon: as crept, gilt, &c.: and lost, felt, slept, &lc. These 
allowable and necessary contractions must therefore be 
carefully distinguished by the learner, from those that are 
exceptionable. The words which are obsolete have also 
been omitted, that the learner might not be induced to 
mistake them for words in present use. Such are, wreathen^ 
drunken, holpen, molten, gotten, holden, bounden, &c.: 
and swang, wrang, slank, strawed, gat, brake, tare, ware, &e. 

Section 11. Of Defective Verbs ; and of the differerU may^ 

in which verbs are conjugaied. 

Defective vebbs are those which are used only in 
some of their moods and tenses. 

The principal of them are these* 

''"•en*. Imperfect Pert or Tua. Put ' 

Can, could, ■ 

May, ^ might, 

Shall, should, — - 

Will, would, 

Must, must, ■' 
Ought, ought, ■ 
quoth, > ■ ■ ■ 
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That the rerbs mt^^and ought have both a present and 
past signification, appears from the following sentences : 
** I must own that I am to blaine ;" '' He must have been 
mistaken;" "Speaking things* which ihey ought not;" 
" These ought ye to have done." 

In most languages there are some verbs which are defec- 
tive with respect to persons. These are denominated im- 
personal verbs. They arc nsed only in the third person, 
because they refer to a subject peculiarly appropriated to 
that person ; as, " It rains, it snows, it hails, it lightens, it 
thunders." But as the word impersonal implies a total ab- 
sence of persons^ it is- improperly applied to those verbs 
which have a person : and hence it is manifest, that there 
is na such thing in English, nor indeed, in any language, as 
a sort of rerbs-really impersonal. 

The whole nnmber of verbs in the English language, re- 
gular and irregular, simple and compounded, taken toge- 
ther, is about 4300. The number of irregular Verbs, the 
defective included, is about 177fv 

Some Grammarians have thought that the EngFish verbs, 
as well as' tibose of the Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages, might be classed into several conjugations ; and 
that the three different terminations of the participle might 
be the distinguishing characteristics. They have accord- 
ingly proposed three conjugations; namely, the first to con- 
sist of verbs, the participles of which end in ed^ or its con- 
traction t ; the second, of those ending in ght; and the third 
of th «e in en. But as the verbs of the first conjugation, 
wouh BO greatly exceed in number those of both the others, 
as may be seen by the preceding account of them ; and as 
those of the third conjugation are so various in their form, 
and incapable of being reduced to one plain rule ; it seems 
better in practice, as Dr. Lowth justly obscrves,^ to consider 
the first in ed a& the only regular form, and the other as 

f The whole aumber of wordsi io the Eogi'ish lufuage, is about thirty-five thou 
nn(t. 
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deviations from it ; after the example of the Saxon and 
German Grammarians. 

Before we close the account of the verbs, it my afford 
instruction to the learners, to be informed, more particular- 
ly than they have been, that dififerent nations have made 
use of different contrivances for marking the tenses and 
moods of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins distinguish 
them, as well as the cases of their nouns, adjectives, and 
participles, by varying the termination, or otherwise chang- 
ing the form, of the word ; retaining, however, those radical 
letters, which prove the inflection to be of the same kin- 
dred with its root. The modem tongues, particularly the 
English, abound in auxitiaiy words, which vary the mean- 
ing of the noun, or the verb, without requiring any con- 
siderable varieties of inflection* Thus, / do love^ I did love, 
I have loved, I had loved, I shall love, have the same Import 
with amo, amabain, amavi, amaveram, amabo. It is obvi- 
ous, that a language, like the Greek and Latin, which can 
ihus comprehend in one word the meaning of two or thre/e 
words, must have some advantages over those which are 
not so comprehensive. Perhaps, indeed, it may not he 
more perspicuous ; but, in the arrangement of words, and 
consequently in harmony and energy, as well as in concise- 
jBiess, it may be much more elegant 

CHAPTER VII. 

Of Adverbs. 

An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, an 
adjective, and soraetimes to another adverb, to express 
some quality or circumstance respecting it : as, " He 
reads wellf^ " A truly good man;" "He writes very 
correctly,^^ 

Some adverbs are compared, thus ; " Soon, sooner, 
soonest;" "often, oftener, oftenest." Those ending in 
ly, are compared by more^ and most : as, " Wisely, more 
wisely, most wisely." 
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Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to ex- 
press compendiously in one word, what must otherwise 
bave ^quired two or more: as, ''He acted wisely," for 
he acted with wisdom ; '* prudently," for, wiUi prudence ; 
" He did it here," for, he did it in this place ; f* exceeding- 
ly," for, to a great degree; " often and seldom," for many, 
and for few times ; " very," for, in an eminent degree, &.c. 

There are many words in the English language that ^ 
sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as adverbs : 
as, " More men than women were there ;" or, "I am more 
diUgent than he." In the former sentence more is evident- 
ly an adjective, and in the latter, an adverb. There are 
others that are sometimes used as substantives, and somcf- 
times as adverbs : as, " To-day's lesson is longer than yes- ^ 
terday's ;" here to-day and yesterday are substantives, be- 
cause they are words that make sense of themselves, and 
admit besides of a genitive case : but in the phrase, " He 
came home yesterday, and sets out again to-day," they 
are adverbs of time ; -because they answer to the question 
nken. The adverb muck is used as all three : as, '' Where 
much is given, much is required ;" " Much money has 
been expended ;" " It is much better to go than to stay." ' 
In the first of these sentences, mue/t is a substantive ; in the * 
second, it is an adjective ; and in the third, an adverb. In 
short, nothing but the sense can determine what they are. 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be reduced to 
certain classes, the chief of which are those of Number, 
Order, Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, 
Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation, and Comparison. 

1 . Of number : as, " Once, twice, thrice," &lc. 

2. Of order : as, " First, secondly, thirdly, fourthly, 
fifthly, lastly, finally," &lc. 

S. Of pla^e : as, " Here, there, where, elsewhere, any- 
where, somewhere, nowhefe, herein, whither, hither, thi- 
ther, upward, downward, forward, backward, whence,* 
hence, Uience, whithersoever," &.c. 
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^. Of time. 

Of time present : as, " Now, to-day," &c. 
Of Hme past: as, ^Already, before, lately, yesterday, 
lieretofore, hidierto, loi^ since, long^o," &e. 

Of time to e&me: as, ^* To-morrow, not yet, liereafler, 
iienceforth, henceforward, by and by, instantly^ presently, 
iJDimediately, straightWays,'' Sic. 

Of Hme indefinite : as, ^ Oft, often, oft-times, oftentimes, 
••ometimes, soon, seldom, ds^y, weekly, monthly, yearly, 
always, when, then, ever, never, again," &c. 

6. Of quas^ity : as, ^^ Much, little, suffidentiy, how 
inucb, ht)w great, enou^, abundantly," &&c. 

6. Of inanner or quaUty : as, " Wisely, foolishly, justiy, 
UBJastiy, quickly, slowly,^' kc. Adverbs of quality are the 
most numerous kind ; and they are generally formed by 
addktg the terniination ly to an adjective or participle, or 
changing k into ty : as, " Bad, badly ; cheerful, cheerful- 
fy; able, ably; admirable, admirably." 

7. Of doiibt : as, ** Perhaps, peradventure, posably, per- 
dhance.*'^ 

-^ 8. Of affirmaiion: as, ^< Verily, truly, imdoutitedly 
doubtless, cert»nly^ yea, yes, surely, indeed, really," &c. 

9. Of negation : as, ^' Nay, no, not, by no means, not al 
all) in no wise," &c. 

10. 0{ inierrogaUan : as, ^ How, why, wherefore, whe- 
Afer," &«. 

11. Of compnrison : as, ^ Mbre, most, better, best, worse, 
wor^ less, least, very, almost, littie, alike," &cc. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are many 
which are formed by a combination of several of the pre- 
positions with the adverbs of place here^ tkere^ and where : 
as, " Hereof, th^ereof^ whereof ; hereto, thereto, whereto ; 
itereby, thereby, whereby; herewith, therewith, where« 
with ; herein, therein, wherein ; therefore, (i. e. there-for,) 
wherefore, (i. e. where-for,) hereupon or hereo%theieu9dn 
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or thereon, whereupon or whereonv &cc. Except Qurefort^ 
these are seldom used. 

in ^ome instances the preposition suffers no change, but 
becomes an adverb merely by its application : as when we 
say, "he rides abovi ;^^ ^' he was near fiadling;'' "but dp 
not (ifler lay the blame on me." 

There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns, and the letter a used instead of a/, on, &c. : as, 
"Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore, 
abed, aground, afloat," &c. 

The words when and wherty and all others of the same 
nature, such ^s, whence^ wkithery whenever, whoever,, &ic. 
may be properly called adverbial conjunctions, because they 
participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunctions : 
of conjunctions, as they conjoin sentences ; of adverbs, as 
they denote the attributes either of HmCj or of place. 

It may be particularly observed with respect to the word 
fherefore, that it is an adverb, when. Without joining sen- 
tences, it only gives the sense of, for thai reason. When it 
gives that sense, and also connects, It is a conjunction : as, 
" He is good, therefore he is happy." The same observation 
may be extended to the worA^ consequently, accordingly, and 
<he like. When these are subjoined to atid, or joined to t^ 
since, &c. they are adverbs, the connexion being made with- 
out their help : when they appear single, and unsupported 
by any other connective, they may be called conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what necessity 
there is for adverbs of time, when verbs are provided with 
tenses, to show that circumstance. The answer is, though 
tenses may be sufficient to denote the greater distinctions of 
time, yet, to denote them all by the tenses would be a perr 
plexity without end. What a variety of forms must be 
given to the verb, to denote yesterday, to-day, to-morronv, 
formerly, lately, just now, noxv, immediately, presently, soon^ 
hereafter, See. It was this consideration that made the ad- 
verbs of time ueoessary, over and above the tenser 
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Of 


into 


to 


within 


for" 


without 


by 


over 


with 


under 


iH - 


through 



at 


off 


near 


on or upon 


up 


among 


down 


after 


before 


about* 


behind' 


against 



CHAPTER Vlll. 

Of Prepositions. 

Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
another^ and to show the relation between them. 'I'h^v 
are, for the most part, put before noui^s and pronouns, 
as, " He Svenl from London, to Yoit ;" " She is above 
disguise ;" *^ They are instructed by him." 

The following ie a tist of the principal prepositions : 

above 
below 
between . 
beneath 
from 
beyond ' 

Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposition; 
as, to uphold, to invest, to overlook : and this compoation 
sometimes gives a new sense to the verb; as, to understand, 
to withdraw, to for^ve. But in English, the preposition is 
more frequently placed after the verb, and 'separately from 
it, like lui adverb^ in which situation it is not less apt to 
i^ect the sense of it, and to give it a new nfeaning; and 
inay still be considered as belonging to the verb, and as a 
part of it. As, to cast, is to throw ; but to cast up, or to 
compute, an account, is quite a different thing : thus, to fall 
on, to bear out, to give over, &o. So that the meaning of 
the verb, and the propriety of the phrase, depend on the 
pifeposiiion subjoined.' 

In the composition of many words, there are certain 
^Uables employed j which Grammarians have called in- 
separable prepositions : as, be, con, mis, &&c. in bedeck, 
' conjoin, mistake : but as they are not words of any kind, 
they cannot properly be called a species of preposition. 

One great use of prepositions^ in English, is, to ex^^rtas 
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those relations^ which, in some languages, are chiefly 
marked by cases, or the different endings of nouns. See 
page 54. The necessity and )ise of them will appear from 
the following examples. 1£ we say, " he writes a pen," 
'* tiiey ran the river," '< the tower fell the Greeks," " Lam- 
beth is Weshninster^bbey," there is observable, in each of 
these expressions, either a total want of connexion, or such 
a connexion as- produces falsehood or nonsense : and it is 
evident, that, before they can he turned into sense, the. var 
oancy must be filled up by some connecting word : as thus, 
" He writes wWi a pen;" ^ they ran ibnards the river;" 
**• the tower fefl upon the Greefas ;" '' Lambeth is over 
i^gonwl Westminster-abbey." We see bythese instances, 
how prepositiptts may be necessary to conteet those words^ 
which in their signification are not naturally connected. 

Prepo^ons, In their original Mid literal acceptati<m, 
seem to have denoted relatibna of place ; bnt they are now 
used J%^a^tvd^io«(xpre88 other rdtaitions. For example, 
as they who are cibom have in seveial cespects the advan- 
'tage of «iich a&are ^Mbiv, prepooitionB expressing high and 
low places are used for joperiority and inferiorify in gene- 
lal : as, '- He is nibav^ disguise';" ^ we serve %imier a good 
ttiaster;" <' he rules over a willing people;" <* we should 
do notiiing beMiOih our character." 

The importance of the prepositions will be further per- 
ceived by the explanation of a few of them. 
. Of denotes possession or belonging, an effect or conse- 
ipience, and otber relations comiected with these: as, 
** The house rf my friend ;" that is, '< the house belonging 
io my friend ;" ** He died ^ a fever j" that is, " in conse- 
quence of a fever." 

To, or wdOj Is opposed to from ; as, '' He rode from 
Salisbury to Winchester." 

Far indicates the cause or motive of any action or cir 
cumstance, &c. as, " He loves her for (that is, on acconn 
of) her amiable qualities." 
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By^ generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
means, &e. ; as, <* He was lulled by a fall :" that is, " a 
fall was the cause of his being killed ;" '* This house was 
built by him ;" that is, " he was the builder of it." 

With denotes the act of accompanying, uniting, &&c. : as, 
"We will go Tviih you ;" " They are on good terms mUh 

each other." With also alludes to the instrument or 

means ; as, ''He was cut wilh a knife." 

In relates to time,'place, the state or manner of being or 
acting, &LC. : as, " He was bom in (that is, durifiig) the year 
1720 ;" " He dwells in the city;" « Sl?e lives in affluence." 

Into is used after verbs that imply motion of any kind *. 
^ es, '' He retired into the cquntry ;" '' Copper is converted 
>tjiA> brass." 

. Within, relates to something comprehended in any place 
or time : as, " They are within the house ;" " He began 
and fini^ed-^his work within the limited time." 

The signification o£wiihouiUi opposite to thai of wOhin : 
. as, ** She stands without the gate :" But it.ls more frequent- 
ly opposed to with ; as, '' Tou may go without me." 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions will 
be readily understood, without a particular detail^ of them. 
We shall, therefbre, conclude this head with observing, that 
there is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the use of the 
prepositions by and wifh ; which is observable in sentences 
like the following : '' He walks with a stafif by moonUght ;" 
'^He was taken by stratagem, and killed with a sword." 
Put the one preposition for the other, and-say, '^he walks 
hy a staff m/A moonlight;"" he was taken mM' stratagem, 
and killed by a sword ;" and it will appear, that they differ 
io sigqification more than one, at first view, would-be apt 
to imagine* 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and effect 
of conjunctions; as, ^^ After their prisons were thrown 
<^n," &c. " B^fhre I die ;" " They made haste to be 
prepared c^otfi^r their frienda arrived*" but if tbftioA'^ 
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/tW, fiLlch is understood, be added, they will lose fiieir 
eonjunctlve form ; as, '^ After [the tiifie when] their pri- 
sons," &.C. 

The prepositions afiiry htfifrtyChatt^ i&eneaf^ and several 
others, sometimes apfiear to be adyerbsy and may be so 
considered : as, '^ They had their reward soon cfkr^ *'He 
died not long hefort ;" " He dwells dbwt .*" but if the aouat 
timt and p/ince be added, they will lose their adverbial 
form.; as, '' He died not long htfwt ikat Hmef* &&c. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Of Canjimdions. 

. A CONJUNCTION is a part of speech that is chiefly used 
to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or more senr 
Unces, to make but one. It sometimes connects only 
words. 

Conjunctions are principally divided into two sorts, 
the C0PUI4ATIVE and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunction Copulative serves to connect or to 
continue a sentence, by expressing an addition, a sup- 
position, a cause, Uc.} as, " He and his brother reside 
in London ;" " I will go if he will accompany me ;'* 
** You are happy, because you are good." 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only to con- 
nect and continue the sentence, but also to express op- 
position of meaning in difl^ent degrees : as, ^^ Though 
he was frequently reproved, yet he did not reform ;" 
" They came with het, btU they went away without her." 

The following is a list of the principal Conjtinetions. 
Hie -CopukUive. And, if, that, l)oth, then, since, for, 

because, therefore^ wherefore. 
The DutjuncHve, But, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 

unlesB, either, neither, yet, notwithstanding. 
The same word is occaidonally used both as a conjunc- 
ikHi and as an adverb ; a&d sometimes, as a preposition^ ** I 
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rest then upon tint ugiiment ;'' ihm is here a -coijimction : 
in the followii^ pbraee,<it k m adverb ; ^' He anired ^Aen, 
and not before." ^ I Bubmilied ;^fi»r it was vain to reaist:" 
in this sentence, ybr is a eonjune^ion; in tiie next, it Js^a 
preposition : " He contended y&r victory only.** In the 
first of the following sentences, nnee is a conjunction ; in 
the second, it is a preposition ; and in the third, an adverb : 
<^ Since we must part, let us do it peaceably :" " I have 
not seen him since that time :" '* Our friendship commenced 
long 9ineey 

Relative pronouns as well as conjunctions, serve io con- 
nect sentences : as, " Blessed is the man who feareth th^ 
Lord, and keepeth his commandments." 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun 
and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is rather 
closer, than that by mere conjunctions. The latter may 
form two or more sentences into one ; but, by the former, 
several sentences may incorporate in one and the same 
daiuse of a sentence. Thus, thou seest a man, and he is 
called Peter," is a sentence consisting of two distinct, 
clauses, united by the copulative and : but, '' the man whom 
thou seest is called Peter," is a s^itence of one clause, and 
not less comprehensive than the other. 

ConjunctiouB very often unite sentences, when they ap* 
pear to unite only words ; as in the following instances : 
•* Duty and interest forbid vicious indulgences ;" " Wis- 
dom or folly governs us." Each of these forms of expres- 
sion contains two sentences, namely ; " Duty forbids vi- 
cious indulgences ; interest forbids vicious indulgences ;" 
*^ Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us." 

Though the conjunction is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely con? 
nects words, not sentences ; as,. ** The king and queen are 
an amiable pair ; where the affirmation cannot refer to 
each; it being absurd to say, that the king or the queen 
only is an amiable pair. So in the instances,.^' two and" 
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two are four ;" " the fifth and sixth volumes will complete 
the set of books." Prepositioiis also, as before observed, 
comiect words ; but they do it to show the relation which 
the competed words have to each other: conjunctioDs, 
when they unite words only, are designed to show the re 
lations, which those -words, so united, have to other parts 
of the sentence. 

As (here are many coiyunetionli and connective phrases 
Impropriated' to the coupling of sentences, that are never 
employed in joining the members of a sentence ; so there 
are several conjunctions appropriated to the latter use, 
which are never employed in the former ; and some that^ 
are equally adapted to both those purposes : as, o^otn, 
Jptrther^ beaidesy &lc. of the first kind; ^ftoit, le»iy tmlesSy thai^ 
80 thaty &LC. of the second; and buiy andyfar, ther^ore, &£. 
of the last . . ' 

We shall, close this chapter with a few obiservations on tfao- 
peculiar use and advan^ge of the coi^unctions ; a subject 
which win, doubtless, give pleasure to the ingenious sto-^ 
dent, and expand bisviews of the importance of his grauH 
matical studies. 

** Relatives are not so useful in language, as conjunc- 
tions. The former make speech more concise ; the latter 
make it more explicit.. Relatives comprehend the mean- 
ing of a pronoun and conjunction copulaiive : conjunctions, 
while they couple sentences, mny also express opposition, 
inference, and many other relations and dependences. 

Till men began to think in a train,. and to carry. their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not pcobable that 
they would make much use of conjunctions, or of any 
other connectives. Ignorant people^ and children^ gene- 
rally speak in short and separate^ sentences. The same 
thing is true of barbarous nations : and hence ..uncultivated 
languages are not well supplied with connecting particles. 
TRie Greeks were, the greatest r^agoners that ever appeared 
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lb the world ; and their language, aceordu^Iy^ abounds- 
more than any other in' eonnectiveB. 

Coi^unctions are not equally necessary in all aorta of 
writing; In poetry, where great conciseneBs of phrase is 
required, and every appearance of formalify avoided, mai^y 
of them would have a bad effect In passionate language 
ioOf it may be proper to omit them : because it is the nature 
of violent passion, to speak rather in disjointed sentences, 
4ian in the way of inference and argument. Books of 
aphorisms^ Eke the Proverbs of Solomon, have few con- 
nectives ; because they instruct, not by reasoning, but in 
detached observations. And narrative will sometimes ap- 
pear very graceful, when the circumsti|nee» are plunly 
told, with scarcely any other conjunctfen than the jsimple 
aopulative and: which is frequently the case in the histori- 
cal parts of Scripture. When- narration is full of images or 
events, the omission of connectives may, by crowding the 
principal words upon one another,, f^e a sort of picture of 
knrry and tumult, and so hei^ten the vivacity of descrip- 
tion. But when facts are to be traced down through their 
conaequencee, or upwards to their causes ; when the oom- 
plieated designs of mankind are to be laid open, or conjee* 
tares offered concerning them ; when the historian argues 
either for the elucidation of truth, or in order to state the 
ideas and principles oi contending parties 4 fliere will be 
occasion for every species of connective, as much as in 
pMloBophy itself. In iact, it is in argument, investigation, 
and science, that this part of speech is peculiarly and indii- 
pensably necessary." 

CHAPTER X.. 

Of InterfeeHons. 

iNTSBJECTKfKs are words thrown in between the parte 
of a sentence, to express the passions or emotions of the 
speaker : as, *' Oh ! I have alienated my friend ; alas ! I 
fear for life :'^ " O virtue * how amiable thou art !" 
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litiide or tendenej to a character : as, ^' CMld, chUdith j 
thief, thievish." 

Some adjectives are formed from sabstantives or verbs^ 
by adding the termiiiation ables and those adjectives sig- 
Biff capacity: as, "Answer, answerable; to change, 
changeable^' 

^ Substantives are derived from acfjectives, sometimes 
l»y adding the termination ness: as, " White, whiteness; 
awift, swifiness :*^ sometimes by adding ih or ^, and.maklng 
a snuill change in some of the letters: as, " Long, length ; 
hig^, height" 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding ly, or changing le into ly ; and denote the same 
quality as the adjectives from which they are derived : as, 
from " base," comes " basely ;" from " slow, slowly ;*■ 
from " able, ably." 

There arc so many other wnys of deriving words from 
one another, that it would be extremely difificult, and nearly 
impossible, to enumerate them. The primitive words of 
any language are very few ; the derivatives form much the 
greater number. A few more instances only can be given 
here. 

Some substantives are derived from oUier substantives, 
by adding the terminatious Aoocf or head, skip, ery, wick, 
rick, dom, ian, ment, and age. 

Substantives ending in fumd or head, are such as signify 
character or qualities ; as, ^ Manhood, knighthood, false- 
hood," &c. 

Substantives ending in skip, are those that signify office, 
employment, state, or condition : as, " Lordship, steward- 
ship, partnership," &c. Some substantives in ship, are de- 
rived from adjectives : as, V^ Hard, hardship," &c. 

Substantives which end in ery, signify action or habit : 
as, " Slaveiy, foolery, prudery," &c. Some substantives of 
this sort come from adjectives ; as, " Brave, braveiy," &c» 

Substantives ending in wick, tick^ and dam^ denote do- 
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^minion, juriBdiction, or condition : as, '' Bailiwick, bishop- 
rick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom," &c» 

SttbstantiTes which end in tan, are those that signify pro- 
fession ; as, '< Physician, musician," &c. Those that end in 
meni and age^ come generally from the French, and com- 
monly signify the act or habit; as, " Commandment, 
usage." 

Some snbstantiyes ending in ard, are deriyed from verbs 
-^adjectives, and denote character or habit : as, '^ Drunk, 
drunkard ; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives ; but 
these are not many. They are formed by adding the ter- 
miiuitions, kin, Ung, ing, ocky 41, and the like : as, *' Lamb, 
lambkin; goose, gosling; duck^ duckling; hill, hillock; 
cock, cockerel," &c. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing English 
words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other lan- 
gdi^s, must be omitted, as the English scholar is not 
supposed to be acquainted with these languages. The best 
i&iglish dictionaries will, however, furnish sonie informa- 
tkm on this head, to those who are desirous of obtaining 
it The learned Home Tooke, in his " Diversions of 
Pmley," has given an ingenious account of the derivation 
uid meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunctions, and 
prepositions. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute gram- 
'marian, is founded in truth; and that adverbs, preposi- 
tions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbreviations of 
other parts of speech. But as many of them are derived 
from obsolete words in our own language, or from words 
In kindred languages, the radical meaning of T^ich is, 
therefore, either obscure, or generally unknown ; as the 
tfystem of this ve^ able etymolo^st is not universally 
admitted ; and as, by long prescription, whatever may 
have been their origin, the words in question appear to 
have acquired a title to the rank of distinct 8pi»«ies ; il 
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seems proper to coneider them, as such, in an elementary 
treatise of grammar: especially as this plan coincides with 
that, by which other languages must be taught ; and will 
render the study of them less intricate. It is of small mo- 
ment, by what names and classification we distinguish these 
words, provided their meaning and use vx^ well under- 
stood. A philosophical consideration of the subject, may, 
with great propriety, be entered upon by the grammatical 
student, when his knowledge and judgment become more 
impjoTed. 

Section 2. A sketch of the, stepSy by which the English 
Language has risen to its present state of refinement 

. Before we conclude the subject of d^riyation, it will 
probably be gratifying to the curious schplar, to be in- 
formed of some particulars respecting the origin of the 
English language, and the various nations to which it is 
indebted for the copiousness, elegance, and refinement, 
which it has now attained. 

" When the ancient Britons were so harassed and op- 
pressed by the invasions of tJieir northern neighbours, the 
Scots and Picts, that their situation was truly miserable, 
they sent an embassy (about the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury) to the Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the north 
of Germany, with solicitations for speedy relief. The 
Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and were suc- 
cessful in repelling the incursions of the Scots and Picts ; 
but seeing the weak and defenceless state of the Britons, 
they resolved to take advantage -of it ; and at length esta- 
blished themselves in the greater |iart of South-Britain, 
.after having dispossessed the original inhabitants. 

" From these barbarians, who founded several petty 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own laws, 
language, and manners, is derived the groundwork of the 
English language ; which, even in its present state of cul- 
ti?atiou, and notwithstanding the successive augmentations 
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«iiid improvemeuts, which it has received through vdrioua . 
channels^ displays veiy conspicuous traces of its Saxon 
original. 

" The Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession of 
the kingdoni ; for before the middle of the nioth^ century, 
the Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation, who had long 
infested the ilorthem seas with their piracies, began to ra- 
vage the English coasts. Their first attempts were, in gene- 
ral, attended with such success, that they were encouraged 
to a renewal of theif ravages ; till, at length, in the be^- 
iiing of the eleventh century^, they nMde themselves mas • 
ters of the greater part df England: 

*^ Though the period, during which these invaders oc^ 
cupied the English throne, was very short, not greatly ex- 
ceeding half a century,., it is highly probable that some 
change was introduced by them into the language spoken' 
by those, whom they had subdued : but this change can- 
not be supposed to haTe been very considerable, as the 
Danish and Saxon languages arose from one common 
source, the Gothic being the parent of both. 

^* The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
#ere the Normans, who, in the year 1066, introduced 
their leader William to the p<^session of the English throne. 
This prince, soon after his accession, endeavoured to bring 
his own language (the Norman-French) into use among 
his new subjects ; but his efforts were not very successful, 
as the Saxons entertained a great antipathy to these faaugh- ^ 
ty foreigners. In process of time, however, many Norman 
words and phrases were incorporated into the Saxon lan- 
guage : but its general form and construction still remained 
tile same. 

** From the Conquest to the Reformation, the lan2;uage 
continued to receive occasional accessions of foreign words,# 
till it acquired such a degree of copiousness and sirengfli, 
as to render it susceptible of that polish, which it has re- 
ceived from writers of taste and genius in the last and pr*-- 
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■ent centuries. During this period, the leaned hare en- 
liehed it with many significant expressions, drawn from the 
treasures of Greek and Roman literature ; flie ingenious 
and the fashionahle have imported occanonal supplies of 
French, Spanish, Italian, and German words, ^teaned da- 
ting their foreign excursions; and the connexions which we 
maitttaiD, throu^ the medium of government and com^ 
nerce, witii many remote nations, haye made some addi** 
tions to our native vocabulary. 

** In this manner did the ancient language of the Anglo- 
Saxons proceed, througli the various stages of innovation, 
and the several gradations of refinement, to the formation 
of the present English tongue." 

See the Tna^ih ekapler of the Oci;avo Qrammar. 
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PART III. 

Syntax. 

The third part of grammar is syntax, which treats of 
the agreement and construction of words in a sentence 

A sentence is ^ assemblage of words, forming a com- 
plete sense; 

Sientences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple sentence has in it but one subject^ and one 
finitef verb : as, " Life is- short." 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 
sentences connected together :. as, " Life is short, and 
art is long." "Idleness produces want, vice, and.misery." 

As sentences themselves are divided into umple and 
compound, so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into simple and compound- members : for whole 
sentences, whether simple or compounded, may become 
niembers of other sentences, by means of some additional 
connexion ; as in the following example : ^' The ox know- 
eth his owner, and the^ ass his master's crib ; but Israel 
. doth not know, my people do not consider." This sen* 
- tence consists of two compounded members, each of which 
is subdivided into two simple members, which are proper- 
ly called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences; the explicative, 
or explaining ; the vnierrogative^ or asking ; the imperative. 
«r commanding. 

An explicative eeatence is when a thing is said to be or 
not to be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not to sufifer, in z 
direct manner: as, "I am; thou writest ; Thomas is loved." 
If the sentence be negative, the adverb not is placed after 

\ Finitt verbs are those to tvhich number and person apoe^ain. V^rba in the in'* 
nitive mood kave bo respeet to number or penoo. . 
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the auxiliarjy or after the verb itself when it has no anxifia< 
17 : as, ^ I did not touch him ;" or, '^ I touched him not." 

In an interrogative sentence, or when a question is asked, 
the nominatiye case follows the principal veib or the auxi- 
liary : as, << Was it he V* ^ Did Alexander conquer the 
Persians ?" 

In an imperatiTe sentence, when a thing is conunanded 
to be, to do, to suffer, or not, tiie nominatiTe case likewise 
follows the verb or the auxiliary: as, ^ Go, thou traitor !" 
^' Do thou go :" " Haste ye away :" unless the verb lei be 
used; as, '^ Let us be gone.'* 

A phrase is two or more words rightly put together, 
makrog sometimes part of a sentence, and sometimes 
ft whole sentence. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence ane, the sub- 
ject, the attribute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the attri- 
bute is the thing or action affirmed or denied of it ; and 
the object is the thing affected by such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually goes 
before the verb or attribute ; and the word or phrase, de- 
noting the object, follows the verb ; as, '^ A wise man 
governs his passions." Here, a wise man is the subject ; 
governs^ the attribute, or thing affirmed ; and Am jpat* 
aumsj the object. 

Syntax principally consist&of two parts, Coneomfaiio 
Government. 

Concord is the agreement which one word has wittk 
another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of speech 
has over another, in directing its mood, tense, or case. 

To produce the agreement and right disposition of 
words in a sentence, the following rules and observA- 
tions should be carefully studied. 
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RULE I. 

A Verb must agree with its nominatiTe ease, in num- 
ber and person : as, " I leam ;" " Thou art improved." 
" The birds sing.'» 

The following are a few instances of the violation of 
this role. '^ What si^ifies good opinions, when our prac- 
tice is bad t" " what signify," " There's two or three of 
us, who have seen the work :" " there are," " We may 
suppose (here was more impostors than one :" " there were 
more.*' <' I have considered what have been said on both 
sides in this controversy:" " what has been said." *' If thou- 
would be healthy, live temperately :^ " if thou wouldst** 
^Thou sees how little has been done:" *' thou seeaV*' 
*' Though thou cannot do much for the cause, thou may 
and should do something:" ^^ canst noty tnayst^ and 
akottldst." ** Full many a flower are bom to blush un- 
•een:^ "is bom." "A conformity of inclinations and 
qualities prepare us for friendship:" ^^ prepares u%" "A 
variety of blessings have been conferred upon us :" " Aa& 
been." " In piety and virtue consist the happiness of man:'* 
** consists." '' To these precepts are subjoined a copious 
selection of rules and maxims :" " is subjoined." 

fl. The infinitive mood, or part of a. sentence,, is some« 
times put as the nominative case to the verb : as, ^< To see- 
the sun is pleasant ;" " To be good is to be happy ;" " A 
desire to excel others in learning and virtue is commend- 
able ;" " That warm climates should accelerate the growths 
of the human body, and shorten its duration, i^ very rea- 
sonable to believe ;" ^' To be temperate in eating and* 
drinking, to use exercise in the open air, and to preserve 
the mind free from tumultuous emotions, are the best pre*^ 
servatives of health. 

' t The chief practical netes under each Rule« are regularly numbenMI, ia 
make tke» eorrespood to the eximplfle in tj[ie voHuae of fizerciaea. 
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2. Every verb, except in the mfipitiye mood, or the par- 
ticlple, ought to have a nominative case, either expressed 
QT implied: " as, " Awake ; arise ;" that is, " Awake ye ; 
trise ye.'*^ 

We shall here add some examples of inaceuraey, in the 
use of the verb without its nominative case. " As it hath 
pleased him of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, 
and hath preserved you in the 'great danger," &uc. The 
verb " hcith preservedy^ has here no nominative case, for 
U cannot be properly supplied l)y the preceding word, 
** Awn," which is in the objective case. It ought to be, 
** and as he hath preserved" jou ;" or rather, " and to pre- 
teroe you." '' If the calm in which he was bom, and last- 
ed so long, had continued ;" '^ and tvMck lasted," &c. 
^ These we have extracted from an historian of undoubted 
credit, and are the same that were practised," &c. ; *< and 
^y are the same." '^ A man whose inelinationa led him 
to be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage the busi 
Bess ;" '* and who had," &c. '^ A cloud gathering in the 
north ; which we have helped to raise, and may quickly 
break in a storm upon our heads;" *'and which may 
quickly ."^ 

3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and 
when an address is made to a person, should belong to 
some verb, either expressed or implied : as, " Who wrote 
this book ?" " James ;" that is, « James wrote it" " To 
whom thus Adam,'*^ that is, " spoke." 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nomiaa- 
tire case, withoutany verb, expressed or implied, to an- 
swer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefuln)ess of the 
preceding observation. 

'' Which rule, if it had -been observed, a neighbouring 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense 
which hath been offered up to him." The pronoun it is 
here the nominative case to the verb " observed ;" and 
valiich rtde, is left by itself, a nomiiiative case without amy. 
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Terb foQowiiig it This form of expression, though uoe* 
proper, is very common. It ought to be, ^^ ffthia ruk 
had been observed," kc. '^Jtfan, though he has great 
▼ariety of thoughts, and such from which others as well as 
lumself might receive profit and delight, yet they are all 
inthin his own breast" In this sentence, the nominative 
man stands alone and unconnected with any verb, either* 
expressed or implied. It should be, " llunigh man has.^ 
{seat variety," &«. 

^ When a verb comes between two nouns, eitiier o£ 
which may be understood as the subject of the afilrmatioBi 
it may agree with either of them: but some regard musir 
be had to that which is more naturally the subject, of it, aa^ 
ateo to that which stands next to the verb : as, ^ His meat 
IMI9 locusts and wild honey ;" '^ A great cause of the low 
itate of industry mere the cestraints put ixpou it;" ^ Th^ 
wages of sin is^^eath." 

5. When the nominative case has no personal tense of* 
Terb, but is put Mmm participle, independently on the 
rest of the sentence^W is called the case absolute : as, 
^ Shame being lost, all virtue is lost ;" " That having been 
dfecussed long ago, there is no occasion to resume it" 

As in the use of the case absolute, the case is, in Engli^ 
alwi^s the nominative, the following example is erroneous, 
m making it the objective. '' Solomon was of this mind ; 
and I have no doubt he made as wise and true prove^s, as 
any body has done since ; Mm only excepted, who was a. 
much greater and wiser man than Solomon." It should be, 
"Ae only excepted." 

The nominative case is commonly placed before the 
Terb ; but sometimes it is put after the verb, if it is a sim- 
ple t^nse ; and between the auxiliary, and the verb or par* 
Mciple, if a compound tense : as, 

Ist, When a quesdon b asked, a command given, ore 
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• wish expressed ; as, " Confidest thou in me ?" " Read 
thou ;** "Mayst thou be happy!" " Long live the Bang !" 

2d, When a supposition is made without the conjunction 
if: as, " Were it rot for this ;" " Had I been there." 

3d, When a verb neuter is used : as, '* On a sudden ap- 
peared the king." 

4th, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, htrtj 
(here, then, thence, hence, thus, &.c. : as, " Here am I ;" 
"There was he slain ;" "Then cometb the end;" " Thence 
ariseth his grief ;" " Hence proceeds his anger ;" " Thus 
was the aflair settled." 

5th, When a sentence depends on neither op nor, so as 
to be coupled with another sentence: as, " Ye shaJl not eat 
of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die." 

Some grammarians assert, that the phrases^ its Jbllatvs, 
us appears, form what are called impersonal verbs; and 
should, therefore, be confined to the singular number : as, 
*• The arguments advanced were nearly as follows ;" " The 
positions were as appears incoutrovertjjUe :" that is, " as it 
follows," " as it appears.?' If w4p|lTe (say they) the sen- 
tence a diflFerent tarn, and instead- of a«, s-jy such as, the 
verb is no longer termed impersonal ; but properly agrees 
with its nominative, in the plural number : as, " The argu- 
ments advanced were nearly such as follow ;" " The posi- 
tions were such as appear incontrovertiblef ." 

They who doubt the accuracy of Home Tooke's state- 
ment, " That as, however and whenever used in English, 
means the same as if, or tha>t, or which ;" and who are not 
satisfied whether the verbs, in the sentences first mentioned, 

t These grammarians are supported by general usage, and by the authority of aa 
•minent critic on laiignage and composition. '* When a verb is usee! impersonally/'' 
■ays Dr. Campbell in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, •* it ought undoubtedly to be in the 
^ingular number, whether the neuter pronoun be expressed or understood. Vor this 
^reasonv analogy and usage favour this mode of expression : ** Tlie conditions of the 
agreement were <u /u/Zow* ;*' and not, us follom. A few lale writers have incoa- 
liderately adopted this last form, through a misf aie of the construction. For the same 
itaRon, we oughttosay, ."Ij»ball consider hh rcnsur3S*»>far oolyti* coruernt my 
Xrjbtnd'g conduct;*' andcot 'sn(vtu ctmccn.' 
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should be in the singular or the plural number, m^y vary 
the fonn of expreBsion, Thus, ihe sense of the preceding 
sentences, may be conveyed in the following terms. '^ The 
arguments advanced were nearly of the following nature ;" 
** The following are nearly the arguments which were ad- 
vanced ;" '' The arguments advanced were nearly those 
which follow :" '^ It appears that the positions were Incon- 
trovertible ;" " That the positions were incontrovertible is 
apparent ;" *' The positions were apparently incontroverti- 
ble." See the Octavo Grammar.; the note under Rule L 

RULE II. 

Two or' more nouns, &c. in the singular number, 
joined together by a copulative conjunction, expressed 
or understood, must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns, 
agreeing with them in the plural number: as, ^^ Socrates 
and Plato were wise ; iliey were the most eminent phi- 
losophers of Greece ;" " The sun that rolls over our 
heads, the food that we receive, the rest that we enjoy, 
daily admonish us of a superior and superintending 
Powerf." 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which are 
' annexed. " And so was also James and John the sons of 
Zebedee, who were partners with Simon ;" " and so were 
also." " All joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for ever and 
ever, doth dwell ;" " dwell for ever." "By whose power 
all good and evil is distributed;" "arc distributed," " Their 
love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now perished ;" 
" are perished." " The thoughtless and intemperate enjoy- 
ment of pleasure, the criminal abuse of it, and the forgetful- 
ness of our being accountable creatures, obliterates every 
serious thought of the proper business of life, and effaces 
the sense of religion and of God ;" It ought to be, " oblik- 
ra^f^j* and ^^ effaced 

t Se« tlie excfptions to tbis rule, at p. 46 of the Key ; 12Ui edltloa. 
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I When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in sense, and sometimes even when they are 
▼ery different, -some authors have thought itallowable to 
.put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular num- 
her: as, " Tranquillity and peace dwells there ;"" Igno- 
rance and negligence has produced the efiect ;" ^* The 
discomfiture and slaughter was very great" But it is evi- 
dently contrary to the first principles of grammar, to con- 
sider two distinct ideas ae one, however nice may be their 
«hades of difiference : and if there be no difference, one of 
them must be superfluous, and ought to be rejected. 

' To support the above construction, it is said, that the 
*verb may be understood as applied to each of the preceding 
terms ; as ;n the following example. '^ Sand, and salt, and 
a mass of iron, is easier to bear than a man without under- 
standing." But besides the confusion, and the latitude of 
application, which such a construction would introduce, it 
%])pears to be more proper and analogical, ijs cases whcFe 
the verb is intended to be applied to any one of the terms, 
4o make use of the disjinictivc conjunction, which giamraa- 
fically refers the verb to one or other of thiB preceding 
terms in a separate view. To preserve the distinctive uses 
•of the copulative and disjunctive conjunctions, would ren- 
der the rules precise, consistent, and intetiigible. Dr. 
Blair very justly observes, that "two or more substantives, 
joinetl by a cojjuiative, must alfuays require the verb or 
pronoun 'to which they refer, to be plaeeil in ike plural 
number." . 

2. In many complex sentences, it is diflilcurt for learners 
to detcnniue, whether one or more of the clauses ai'c to be 
considered as (lie nominative case ; and consequently, 
whether the verb should be in the singular or the plural 
number. AVe slial!, therefore, set down a number of varied 
examples of this nature, Avhich may serve as some govern- 
ment to the scholar, with re3[»ect to sentences of a similar 
eon6tructio&, *^ Prospe.ritv, with hamility, renders its poa- 
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sessor truly amiable." " The ship, with all her furniture, 
was destroyed." " Not only his estate, his reputa^on too 
has Bufifered by his misconduct." " The general alsoj in 
conjunction with the officers, has applied for redress." " He 
cannot be justified ; for it is true, tliat the prince, as well as 
the people, was blameworthy/' " The king, with his life- 
guard, has just passed thro' the village." " In the matuat 
influence of body and soul, there is a wisdom, a wonderful 
wisdom, which we cannot fathom." " Virtue, honour, 
nay, even self-interest, conspire to recommend the mea- 
sure." " Patriotism, morality, every public and private 
consideration, demand our submission to just and lawful 
government." " Nothing delights me so much as the works 
of nature." 

In support of such forms of expression as the following, 
we sec the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other writers; 
and we annex them for the reader's consideration. " A 
long course of time, with a variety of accidents and cir- 
cumstances, are requisite to produce those revolutions.'^ 
" The king, with the lords and commons, form an excel- 
lent frame of government." " The side A, with the sides 
B and C, compose the triangle." " The tire communicated 
itself to the bed, which, with the furniture of the room, 
and a valuable library, were all entirely consumed." It ii, 
however, proper to observe, that these modes of expression 
do not appear to be warranted by the just principled of 
construction. The words, " A long course of time," " The 
king," " The side A," and " which," are the true nomina- 
tives to the respective verbs. In the last example, the 
word all should be expunged. As the preposition with 
governs the objective case in English ; and, if translated 
into Latin, would govern the ablative case, it is manifest, 
that the clauses following with^ in the preceding sentences, 
cannot form any part of the noininaiive case. They can*- 
not be at the same time in the objective and the nomV 
native cases. The following sentence appears ip he uaex* 
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ceptionable ; and may serve to explain the othcrsi '^ The 
lords and commons are e&sential branches of the Biitish 
coQstitcfion : the king, with them, ,^>nn« ftn excellent frame 
of govemmentf." 

3. If the Biogular nouns and pronouns, which are joined 
together bjr a copulative conjiiuction, be of several persons, 
in making the plural pronoun agree with them in person, 
file second person takes place of th^ third, and the first of 
both : as, ^' James, and Ihou, and I, are attached to our 
«X)|mtiy." '^ Thou and he shared it between pou.*^ 

RULE III. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary to 
that of the conjunction copulative ; for as the verb, 
noun, or pronoun, is referred to the preceding terms 
taken separately, it must be in the singular number ras, 
" Ignorance or negligence has caused this mistake ;" 
" John, James, or Joseph, intends to accompany me ;" 
" There w, in many minds, neither knowledge nor un- 
derstanding." 

The following sentences are variations from this rule: 
" A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a picture, 
as well as read them in a description;" " read i7." " Nei- 
ther character nor dialogue were yet understood ;" " was 
yet," " It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a 
satire do not carry in them robberj" or murder;" " does 
not carry in i7." " Death, or some worse misfortune, soon 
diYide them." It ought to be ** dividesJ^ 

1. When singular pronotiu?, or a noun and pronoun, of 
different j)ersons, aro di?j?;ncliveJy connected, tb.c verb 
inust agree with that pcrspn which b placed nearest to it . 
^ ^ I or thou arl to hiame ;" '•' Thou or I am in fault ;" 
■*• I| or thou, or he, is the author of it ;" " Gee ge or I am 

■ t Thou]£hthecn?ntrtiction;vW( uot admit of a plural verb, tl:e sentence would cer- 
tainly 3iiMui bott«rthu!« : " The king, the lords, «uid tbe commoos, /oti an excellent 
cuii&tiiutiua.** *" 
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the person." But it would be better to sajr; ''Either I am to ^ 
blame, or thou art," &,c. 

2. When a diBJunctive occurs between a singular noun^ 
or pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is made to agree with 
the plural noun and pronoun: as, "Neither poverty nor 
riches were injurious to him;" " I or they were offended 
by it." But in this case, the plural noun or pronoun, when 
it can conveniently be done, should be placed next to the 
verb- 

RULE IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifybg many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of the 
nngular or plural number ; yet not without regard to 
the import of the word, as conveying unity or plurality 
of idea/ as, " The meeting was large;" " The parlia- 
, ment is dissolved ;" " The nation is powerful ;" " My 
people do not consider: they have not known me;" 
" The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief 
good ;" " The council were divided in their sentiments." 

We ought to consider whether the term will immediately 
suggest the idea of the number it represents, or whether it 
exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as one thing. 
In the former case, the verb ouglit to be plural ; in the 
latter, it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems im|;roper to 
say, "The peasantry ^0€5 barefoot, and the middle sort 
makes use of wooden shoes." It would be better to^ay, 
**The peasantry go barefoot, and the middle sort make 
tise," &LC. because the ideainj^oth these cases, is iliat of a 
number. On the contrary, there is a hru'sb.ness in the 
followin*; sentences, in wlilch nouns of nuiiiber have verbs 
plural ; because tl.e ideas they represent seem not to be 
sufflcienllv divided in t!ie mind. " The court of Rome 
were not without solicitude." " The house of commons 
were of small weight." " The house of lords 7V€re so 
much influenced by these reasons." " ftl^\A\\iv?s \^w:V5 
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were entirely broken np-by the captivity of their leader." 
'f An army of twenty-four thousand were assembled." 
'* What reason have the church of Rome for proceeding in 
this manner ?" " There is indeed no constitution so tame 
and careless of their own defence." ** All the virtues of 
mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers, but his fol- 
lies and vices are innumerable." Is not mankind in this 
place a noun of multitude, and such as requires the pro- 
noun referring to it to be in the plural number, their ? 

RULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree with then- antecedents, 
and the noiuis for which they stand, in gender and num- 
ber } as, " This is the friend whom I love j" " That is 
the vice xohich I bate ;" '' The king and the queen had 
put on Hieir jobes;" ''The moon appears, and she 
shines, but the light is not her own." 

The relative is of the same person as the antecedent, 
and the verb agrees with it accordingly : as, " Thou 
vko lovesi wisdom ;" " I whg speak from experience." 

Of this rule there are many violations to be met with ; 
V few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on his 
guard. ^ Each of the sexes should keep within its particu 
lar bounds, and content themselves with the advantages, 
of their particular districts :" better thus : " The sexes 
should^ keep within their particular bounds," &c. " Can 
any one, on their entrance into the world, be fully secure 
that they shall not be deceived ?" " on his entrance," and 
*' that he shall." '< One sho|||d not think too favourably oi 
ourselves f " of one^s selp^ " He had one acquaintance 
which poisoned his principles ^ '' nlw poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it re- 
fers, either expressed or implied : as, " Who is fatal to 
others is so to himself ;" that is, " the man rvho is fatal to 
others." 
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IR^, wJdehy tvhaly and the relatiye thatf though in the 
objective ease,, are always placed before the verb ; as are 
also their compounds, rchoever, whosoever^ &c. ; as, " He 
whom ye seek ;" " This is what, or the thing which, or 
that you want ;" " Whoii»oever you please to appoint" 

What is sometimes applied, in a manner which appears 
to be exception?)ble : as, " All fevers, except what are 
called nervous," &c. It ||ould at least be better to say, 
<^ except those which are op|ed nervous." 

1* Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of 
the noun, are not employed in the same part of a sentence 
as the noun which they represent ; for it would be im- 
proper to say, " The king he is just ;" "I saw her the 
queen;" " The men they were there;" *< Many word* 
.(hty darken speech ;" " My banks they are furnished with 
bees." These personals are superfluous, as there is not the 
least occasiop for a substitute in the same part where the 
principal word is present. The nominative case they, in 
the following sentence, is also superfluous ; " Who, instead 
of going about doing good, they are perpetually intent upon 
doing mischief." 

2. The pronoun thai is frequently applied to persons as 
well as to things ; but after an adjective in the superlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjective sainey it is gene- 
rally used in preference to who or which : aS) '^ Charles XII. 
king of Sweden, was one of the greatest madmen tha>t the 
world ever saw ;" " Catiline's followers were the most pro-^ 
fligate ihai could be found in any city." ^* He is the same 
man that we saw before." There are cases wherein we 
cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as applied 
to persons : as first, after, who the interrogalive ; " Who 
^ i?uU has any sense of religion^ would have argued thus 1^ 
Secondly, when persons make but a part of the antece- 
dent ; '' The woman, and the estate, that became his por- 
tion were too much for his moderation." In neither of 
these examples could any other relative have been used^ 
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3. The pronouns whicksoevery whosoever^ and the like^ 
are elegantly divided by the interposition of the Corres- 
ponding substantives: thus, '^ On whichsoever side the king 
cast his eyes ;" would have sounded better, if written, *^ On 
which side soever," &,c. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the ob- 
jective case of the personal pronouns, in the place erf ihese 
and Ihose : as, '' Give me thmJ^ooks ;" instead of " those 
books." We may somefimoPnnd this fault even in wri- 
ting : as, " Observe them three there." We ajso frequently 
meet with Uiose instead of ihey, at the beginning of a^ sen- 
tence, and where there is no particular reference to an an- 
tecedent ; as, " Those that sow in tears, sometimes reap in 
joy." Hiey that, or they who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a per^ 
tonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable, in certain 
constructions. " We are not unacquainted with the ca- 
lumny of them [or those] who openly make use of the 
warmest professions." 

5. In some dialects, the word what is improperly used 
for that, and sometimes we find it in this sense in writing : 
" They will never believe but what I have been entirely 
to blame." *' I am not satisfied but what," &c. instead of 
^' but that. " The word somewhaiy in the following sentence, 
seems to be used improperly. ^ These punishments aeem 
to have been exercised in somewhat an arbitrary manner." 
Sometimes we read, " In somewhat of." The meaning is, 
" in a manner which is in some respects arbitrary." 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated to 
persons, that there is generally harshness in the application 
of it, except to the proper names of persons, or the general 
terms man, woman, &x. A term which only implies the 
idea of persons, and expresses them by some circumstance 
or epithet, will hardly authoriste the use of it : as, " That 
faction in England who most powerfully opposed his ar- 
bitrary pretensions." << That faction ir^tc^," would have 
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been better ; and the same remark will serre for the fol- 
lowing examples : ^ France, 9t;/u> was in alliance with Swe- 
• den." " The court, who,'* &c. « The cavalry who^' &c. 
" The cities nho aspired at liberty." <<That par^. among ua 
whOf" &c. " The family whom they consider as nsurpers.'* 

In some cases it may be doubtful, whether this pronoun 
Js properly applied or not : as, " The number of substan^ 
tial inhabitants with whom some citiea abound." For when 
a term directly and necessarily implies persons, it may ia 
many cases claim the personal relative. " None of the 
company whmn he most affected, could cure him of the 
melancholy under which he laboured." The word acqudni' 
once may have the same construction. 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, because 
that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection : and 
therefore the application of the personal relative who, In 
this case, seems to be harsh : " A child tvAo." It is still 
morp improperly applied to animals : '< A lake frequented 
by that fowl whom nature has taught to dip the wing in 
water." 

8. When the name of a person^ ts used merely as a name, 
and it does not refer to the person, the pronoun who ought 
not to be applied. '^ It is no wonder if such a man did not 
shine at the court of queen Elizabeth, who was but another 
name for prudence and economy." Better thus ; " whose 
name was but another word for prudence, &tc." The word 
whose bc^ns likewise to be restricted to perscms ; yet it is 
not done so generally, but tliat good writers, even in prose, 
use it when speaking of things. The construction is not» 
however, generally pleasing, as we may see in the follow- 
ing instances : " Pleasure, whose nature, &c." " Call eveiy 
production, whose parts and whose nature," &u;. 

In one case, however, custom authorizes us to use which^ 
with respect to persons; and that is when we want to dis- 
tinguish one person of two* or a particular person among a 
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nninber of otkers. . We should then say, '' Which of the 
two/' or » Wkieh of them, is he or she ?" 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of number, 
we sometimes find an ambiguity in the use^of it : as when 
we say, ^ The disciples of Christ, wham we miitate ;" we 
may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of his ^sciples. 
Hie accuracy and clearness of the sentence, depend very 
much upon the proper and determinate use of the relative, 
so that it may readify present its antecedent to the mind of 
the hearer or reader, without any obscurity or ambiguity. 

10. It is and it was, are often, after the manner of the 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some of our 
best writers : as, <^ // is either a few great men who decide 
for the whole, ,or it is the rabble that follow a seditious ring- 
leader :" " // is they that are the real authors, though the 
soldiers are the actors of the revolutions ;^^^ It teas the 
heretics that first began to raU,'^ &c. ; " *Tis these that e^ly 
taint the female mind." This license in the construction 
oiitiSf {V it be proper to admit it at all,) has, however, 
been certainly abused in the fallowing sentence, which is 
thereby made a very awkward one. " It is wonderful the 
very few accidents, which, in several years, happen from 
this practice." 

11. The interjections / 0/£^/ and w^A/ require tiie ob- 
jective case of a pronoun in the first person after them : as,. 
** O me ! Oh me ! Ah me !" But the nominative case in the 
second person : as, " O thou persecutor !" '* Oh ye hypo- 
c»ites !" « O thou, who dwellest," &,c. 



The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to the English 
language, is frequently joined in explanatory -sentences, 
with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine gen- 
der: {^, <* It was I;"^It was the man or woman that 
did it." 

The neuter pronoun it i? sometimes omitted and under* 
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stood ; thus we say, " As appears, as follows ;'' for '* As fl 
appears, as it follows ;" and " May be," for " It may be." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes employed to ex- 
press; 

1st, The subject of any discourse or inquiry : as, " li 
happened on a summer's day ;" '^ Who is it that calls on 
ine?" 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing : a8> 
" How is it with you ?" 

3d, The thing, whatever It be, that is the cause of any 
effect or event, or any person considered merely as a 
cause : as, " We heard her say it was not he ;" " The truth 
is, it was I that helped her." 

RULE 4VI. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verb, when 
no nominative comes between it and the verb; as^ 
" The master who taught us;" " The trees which are 
planted." 

When a nominative comes between the relaUve and 
the verb, the relative is governed by some word in its 
own member of the sentence : as, " He who preserves 
me, to whom I owe my being, whose I am, and whom I 
serve, is eternal" 

ft 

In the several members of the last sentence, the relative 
performs a different office. In the first member, it mark» 
the agent ; in the second, it submits to the government of 
the preposition ; in the third, it represents the possessor ; 
and in the fourth, the object of an actten : and therefore it 
must be in the three different cases, correspondent to those 
offices. 

When both the antecedent and relative become nominar 
tivcs, each to different verbs, the relative is the nominative 
to the former, and the antecedent to the latter verb : aa^ 
** True philosophy, which is tVie onttcOk^xvX. ol o^x \sa^sa»% 
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eonsistJs morb in the love of our duty, and the practice of 
virtue, than in great talents and extensive knowledge." 

A few instances of erroneous construction, will illustrate 
both the branches of the sixth rule. The three following 
refer to the first part. " How can we avoid being grateful 
to those whom, by repeated kind offices, have proved 
themselves our real friends ?" " These are the men whom, 
you'might suppose, were the author.s of the work :" " If 
you^ere here, you would find' three or four, whom you 
would say passed their time i^reeably :'^ in all these places 
it should be who instead of whom, 'the two latter senten- 
ces contain a nominative between the relatiye and the 
verb ; and, therefore, seem to contravene the rule : but the 
student will reflect, that It is not the nominative of the verb 
with which the relative is connected. The remaining 
examples refer to the second part of the rule. " Men of 
fine talents are not always the persons who we should 
esteem." " The persons who you dispute with, are pre- 
cisely of your opinion." " Our tutors are our benefactors, 
who we owe obedience to, and who we ought to love." 
In these sentences, whom should be used instead of who. 

1. When the relative pronoun is of thfe interrogative 
kind, the noun or pronoun containing the answer, must be 
in the same case as that which contains the question : as, 
" Whose books are these ? They are John's.^ " Who *gave 
them to him ? We J' " Of whom did you buy them ? Of 
a bookseHer ; him who lives at the Bible and Crown." 
" Whom did you see there ? Both' kim and the shopman." 
The learner will readily comprehend this rule, by supplying 
the words which are understood in the answers. Thus, to 
express the answers at large, we should say, " They are 
John's books.'? " We gave them to him." « We bought 
them of him who lives, &c." " We saw botli him and the 
shopman." — As the relative pronoun, when used interroga- 
tively, refers to the subsequent woyA ot ^Avct^s^ ^QXiWmu'^ 
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the answer to the question, that word or phrase may pro- 

« 

perly be termed the subseqttenl to the interrogative. 

RULE VII. 

When the relative is preceded by two nominatives 
of different persons, the relative and verb may agree in 
person with either, according to the sens^ as, ^^ J am 
the man who command you ;" or, '^ I am the man who 
commands vou." 

The form of the first of the two preceding sentences, ex- 
presses the meaning rather obscurely. It would be more 

^ perspicuous to say ; " I, who conunand you, am the man." 
Perhaps the difference of meming, produced by referring 
the relative to different antecedents, will be more evident 
to the learner, in the following sentences. *' I am the 
general who gives the orders to-day ;'' ^' I am the generalf 
who give the orders to-day ;" ftiat is, " I, who gjLve the or- 
ders to-day, am the general." 

When the relative and the verb have been determined 
.to agree with either of the preceding nominatives, that 
agreement must be preserved throughout the sentence ; as 
in the following instance : ^M am the Lord that maketh 
all things ; that stretcheih forth the heavens alone." Jsa. 
xliv. 24. Thus far is consistent : The Lord^ in the third 
person, is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with the re* 

. lative in the third person : <^ I am the Lord, which Lord, or 
he that maketh all things." If / were made the antecedent, 
the relative and verb should agree with it in the first per- 
son : as, << / am the Lord, that make all things, that stretch 
forth Ihe heavens alone." But should it follow ; " That 
"ispreadeth abroad the earth by myself;" there would arise a 
eonfuBion of persons, and a manifest solecbm. 
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RULE vm. 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronoun, be- 
longs to a substantive, expressed or understood : ks, 
" He. is a good, as well as a wise man f^ " Few are 
happy f^ that is ^^ persons :^^ " This is a pleasant walk 3** 
that is, " This walk is,'' &c. ' * 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in number, with their 
substantives: as, '< This book, these books; that sort, 
those sorts; another road, other roads'" 



I. ADJECTIVE PRONOUlfS. 

A few instances of the breach of this rule are here exhi- 
bited. * I have not travelled this twenty years ;' * these 
twenty." " I am not recommenfllng these kind of soffer- 
mgs ;" " this kind." - " Those set of books was a valuable 
present ;" " thai set." 

1. The word means in the singular number, and the 
phrases, " By this means" " By that ineans^^' are used by 
our best and most correct writers ; namely, Bacon, Tillot- 
son, Atterhury, Addison, Steele, PopCj &c.t They ape, 
indeed, Sn so general and approved use, that it would 
appear awkward, if not affected, to apply the old singular 
form, and say, " By this mean ; by that mean ; it was by 

f " By this me<MSj be ^ad them Uie more at vantage, beiog tired and harassed 
ivith a long inarch." ' Bacon. 

** By this means one great restraint from doing cvD, urouW be taken away.'* — 
" And this is an admirable meant to kaprovte men in Tirtue.**—- ^ By that mean* 
they have rendered their duty more diffiQult.^' Tillotson. 

** It renders us careless of approving ourselves to God, and by that means secur- 
ing the continuance of his goodness.*'—** A good character, ivhen established, 
ahouid not be rested in as an end, but employed as a means of doing still further 
good.'» Jtterbvry. 

'• By this meaiu they are happy in each other."—" He by th^a mtmts preserves 
Wa superiority.'* Jddison 

** Tour vanity by this mxans will want its food." Stteh 

** By this means tJone, their greatest obstacles will vanish." Pope> 

" Which custom has proved the most ejBTectual wuatu to ruio the nobles." 

Venn Swift 
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a meanf^ adthoagh it lb more agreeable to the general ana- 
logy of the language. ^* The word means (says Priestly) 
belongs to the class of words, which do not change their 
termination on account of number ; for it is used alike in 
both numbers." 

The word mnends is used in this manner^ in the follow- 
log sentences : " Though he did not succeed, he gained 
the approbation of his country ; and with this amends he 
was content" '' Peace of mind is an honourable a^/ie/tcb 
for the sacrifices of interest." '< In return, he received the 
thanks of his employers, and the present of a large estate : 
lAeje were ample amends for all his labours." <^ We have 
described the rewards of vice : the good man's amends art 
of a different nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
Jhe word intans) had formerly its correspondent form in the 
■ingular number, as it is derived from the French amende^ 
though now it is exclusively established in the plural form. 
|fy therefore, it be alleged that mean should be applied in 
^e singular, because it is derived from the French inoyen^ 
flie same kind of argument may be advanced in favour of 
the singular amende ; and the general analogy of the Ian- 
gnage may also be pleaded in support of it.> 

Campbell, in his *' Philosophy of Rhetoric," has the 

** Then it do mtant of ^scapingthc pef3ecutioD.*' " Faith is not only a mtant 

^tibtfiagt but a principal act of obedience." Dr Young. 

** He looked on money as a necessary meant of maintaining and increasing poircr.** 

Lord LjiUelton'M Hewg If. 

'** Jobn wei too much intimidated not to embrace every meant afforded for his safe- 
pf.** GoldtMtth. 

** Leat thit meant should fail."—** By meaiu qf thip-money, the late king," &c. 

** The ee/f meant of securing a durable peace." Hume, 

-** Jjr ^it means there was nothing left to the Parliament of Ireland," be. 

Bl-ukstone. 

" Jtjf thit meant so many slaves escaped out of the hands of their masters." 

Dr. Robertton, 

" By thit meant they bear witness to each other.** Burke, 

* Jjr this meant the wrath of man was made to turn against itself." Dr. Blair, 

*** A magazine, which has, by thit meant^ contained, &c.**—'* Birds, in general, 
IKMiNtlMirfoodbfflMaiifortbeir^eai;.*' Dr.Puk^ 
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following remark on the subject before ns : ** No persona 
of taste will, I presume, venture so far to violate the pee- 
sent usage, and consequentij to shock the ears of the ge- 
nerality of readers, as to say, " By this mean, by that 



mean" 



Lowth and Johnson seem to be against |the use of fn^anis 
in the singular number. They do not, however, speak de- 
4cisively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and as if they 
knew that, they were .questio];riDg «mixvent authorities, as 
veil as generaj practice. That they were not decidedly 
ligainst the application of this word to the siBgular num- 
ber, appears from their own language: ^ Whole sentences, 
whether simple or compound, may become members of 
ether sentencies by ^neana of some additional connexion*^^ — 
Dr. Lowth's Introduction to English Qrcmmasr. 

'* There is no other method of teaching that of whick 
any one is ignorant, but by means of someffdng already 
kjiowji." -Dr. Johnson. Idler, 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scriptures 
makes no use, as far as the Compiler can discover, of the 
word mean ; though there are several instances to be found 
in it of the use of meems, in the sense and connexion con- 
tendefl for. " By this means thou shalt have no portion on 
this side the river." Ezra iv. 1 6f. *' That hy means of death^^ 
&c. Heb. ix. 1 5. It will scarcely be pretended, that the 
translators dl the sacred volumes did not accurately uii- 
derstand the English language ; or that they would have 
admitted one form of this vvord, and rejected the other, 
had not their determination been conformable to the best 
usage. An attempt therefore to recover an old word, so 
long since disused by the most correct writers, seems not 
likely to be successful ; especially as the rejection of it is 
not attended with any inconvenience. 

The practice of the beet and most correct writers, or a 

grent majority of them, corroborated by general usage, 

forms, during its continuance, tiie a\a.\i^wA ol Vww^^^ft ; 
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especially, if, in particular instances, this practice continue, 
after objection and due consideration. Every connexion 
and application of words and phraser, thus supported, must 
therefore be proper, and entitled to respect, if not excep- 
tionable in a moral point of view. 



-" Si volet asus 



'' Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi" HOR. 

ft 

On this principle, many forms of expression,- not less 
deviating from tiie general analogy of the language, than 
those before mentioned, are to be considered a^ strictly 
proper and justifiable. Of this kind are the following. 
'< None of them are varied to express the gender ;" and yet 
none originally signified no one, ^' He himself shall do the 
work :" here, what was at first appropriated to the ofcjee- 
tive, is now properly used as the nominative case. '* Fmi 
have behaved yourselves well :" in this example, the word 
you is put in the nominative case plural, with strict propri- 
ety ; though formerly it was confined to the objective case, 
and ye exclusively used for the nominative. 

With respect to anomalies and variations of languagl^i 
flius established, it istthe grammarian^s business to submit^ 
not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously oppo8ing..the deci* 
sion of proper authority, and contending for obsolete modes 
ef expression, he may, indeed, display learning and critical 
sagacity ; and, in some degree, obseure points tliat are suffi- 
ciently clear and decided ; but he cannot reasonably hope 
either to succeed in his aims, or to assist the learner, in dis- 
covering and respecting the true standard t and principles of 
language. 

Cases which custom has left dubious, are certainly withiB 
the grammarian's province. Here, he may reason fltnd re- 
monstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy, and pro- 
priety ; and his reasonings may refine and improve the lan- 
guage : but when authority speaks out . and decides the 
poiiit, it wore perpetually to unsettle iht language^ to admit 
of cavii and debate. Anoir^\\esl\ieTv, \i\i^^^^^^^«sx^^i^^s^ x 
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mcntionecl, become the law, as elearij as the plainest analo- 
gies. 

The reader win perceire that, in the following sentences, 
the use of the word mtan in the old form has a veiy un- 
couth appearance : " By the mean of adversity we are 
often instructed." *' He preserred his health by mtan of 
exercise*" ^* Fru^Iity is one mean of acquiring a compe- 
tency." Hiey should be, ** By means of adversity," &c. 
^By means of exercise," &c. '' Frugality is one means ^^ &e. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive mean 
in the singular number, and in that number only, to signify 
mediocrity, middle rate, &lc. as," This is a mean between 
the two extremes." But in the sense of instrumentality, 
it ha3 been long disused by the best authors, and by almost 
erery writer. 

This means and thai means should be nied only when 
they refer to what is singular ; these means and Ih^se meanSf 
when they respect plurals : as, ^ He lived temperately, 
and by Ihis means preserved his health ;" ^' The scholars 
were attentive, industrious, and obe^ent to their tutors ; 
and by these means acquired knowledge.** 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young student 
may be led to reflect on a point so important, as that of as- 
certaining the standard of propriety in the nse of language. 

2. When two persons or thingiB are spoken of in a sen- 
tence, and there is occasion to mention tiiem again for the 
sake of distinction, that is used in reference to the former, 
and thiSf in reference to the latter : as, *^ Self-love, which 
is the spring of action in the soul, is ruled by reason : but 
for thatf man would be inactive ; and but for thiSj he would 
he active to no end." 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns, eaeh^ every, 

either, agree with the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, of the 

singular number only : as, " The king of Israel, and Jehoslr 

aphat, the king of Judah^ sat each on his throne ;" " Every 

tree is known by its fruit ;" wleftft the p\\H«l ixw«v t.ww«^ 
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a collective idea : as, ** Every six months ;" " Every hun- 
dred years." The following phrases afe exceptionable. 

" Let each esteem others better than themselves:" It ought 
to be ^^xhimse1f}\ *' The language should be both perspi- 
cuous and correct : in proportion as either of these two 
qualities are wanting, the language is imperfect :" it should 
be, " is wanting." " Every one of the letters bear regaUur- 
dates, and contain proofs of attachment ;" '^ bears a regular 
daie^ and contains, ^^ " Every iovra and village were burn- 
ed; every grove and every tree were cut down :" "»<w 

burned, and wcw cut down." See the Keyy p. 16 ; and the 

Octavo Grammar^ Second ediHon, volume 2. page 322: 

Either is often used improperly, instead of each: as, 
'^ The king of Israel, and Jehoshaphat the king of Judah, 
sat either of them on his throne ;" *' Nadab and Abihu, 
the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer." Eoc^ . 
signifies both of them taken distinctly or separately ; e/^te* : 
properly signifies only the one or the other of thent taiteii 
disjunctively^ 

In the course of thb work, some examples will appear of 
erroneous translations from the Holy Scriptures, with re- 
spect to grammatical construction: but .it. may be proper to . 
remark, that notwithstanding tliese verbal mistakes, the Bi- 
ble, for the size of it, is the most accurate grammatical compo- ^ 

I 

sition that we have in the English language. The authority 
of several eminent grammarians might be adduced in support 
of. this assertion; but it may be sufficient to mention -only 
that of Dr. Lowth, who.says, " The present translation of 
the Bible, is the best standard of the. English language.". 

II, ADJEGTIVES. . ^ 

4.- Adjectives are sometimes improperly applied as ad-' 
verbs: as,'' indifferent honest ; excellent-.well ; miserable 
poor;" instead of /' Indifferently honest ; excellently well; 
miserably poor." "He behaved himself conformabfe to 
that great example;" " conformably^^ "Endeavour to. 
Kye hereafter suitable to a peraou VtviSysf ^^^SawDL"? ^^^ wSX-v 



Od 
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ably?^ ^' I can never think bo very mean of him;'' 
*' meanly.^^ *' He describeB this river agreeable to tiie 
common reading :" ^ agreeably.'" '' Agreeable to my pre- 
mise, I. now write :" " agreeably J* " Thy exceeding great 
reward :*' When united to an adjective, or adverb not 
en(}ing in ly^ the word exceeding has ly added to it : as, 
" exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly -great ;** ^* exceeding- 
ly well, exceedingly more active :" but when it is joined 
to an adverb or adjective, having that termination, the ly 
is omitted : as, *' Some men think exceeding clearly, and 
reason exceeding forcibly :" " She appeared, on this oc- 
casion, exceeding lovely.'' " He acted in this business 
bolder than was expected :" " They behaved th^ noblest, 
because they were disinterested." They should have been, 
" more boldly ; most nobly y — ^The adjective pronoun su4:h 
Is often misapplied : as, '^ He was siich an extravagant 
%bung man, that he spent his whole patrimony in a few 
yean:" it should be, *< so extranuagant a young man.^^ 
•* I never before saw such large trees :" ** sam trees so 
kxrgeJ^ When we refer to the species or nature of a thing, 
the word such is properly applied : as, " Such a temper is 
seldom found :'' but when degree is signified, we use the 
word so : as, *' So bad a temper is seldom found," 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives : as, 
*^ The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suit- 
ably to his offence ;" " suitableJ*^ " They were seen wan- 
dering about solitarily and distressed ;" *^ solitary.^* " He 
lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason and 
religion ;" " agreeable.^^ " The study of synta^x should be 
previously to that of punctuation ;" " /weriotMf." 

5. Double comparatives and superiatives should be 
avoided : such as, " A worser conduct ;" " On lesser hopes;" 
^ A more scr^ner temper ;" ♦* The most straitest sect ;" "A 
more superior work." They should be, " worse conduct ;" 

r JTor the rule to determiiie whether an a4]<tctive or an adT«rb It to b« used, sef 
tnjfjitih Exenkes, Sixfienth, or any aubaaquenV e^^^oii 
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^ less ImpeBf ^ a' more serene temper;^' '^ tfie >stAitest 
sect;" ** a superior wdik." 

6. Adjectives that have in themselves a superiative sigr 
nification, do not properly admit of the superlative or com 
parative form superadded: such as, '^ Chief, extreme^, 
pejrfect, ri^t, universal^ supreme,'^ &c. ; which are some- 
times improperly written, •* Chiefest, extremest, perfectest, 
rightest, most universal, most supreme," &lc. The follow- 
ing expressions are therefore improper. *' He sometimes 
claims admission to the dmfkst offices." ''/Hie quarrel 
became so universal and national ;** '' A method of attmn- 
ing the rightest and greatest happiness." The phrases, so 
perfect, so right, so extreme, so unirersal, &«. arc incorrect; 
because they imply that one thing is less perfect^ less ex- 
treme, &c. than another, which is not possible^ 

7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the 
degrees of comparison are applied and construed. The 
foUowing are examples of wrong construction in . this re- 
spect: *' This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions." The word femxt i&> here construed 
predsely as if it were the superlative. It should he, ^ This 
Boble nation hath admitted, fewer corruptions than any 
other." We commonly say?- " This is the weaker of the 
<wo ;" or, " The weakest of the two;" but the former is 
the regular mode of expression, because there are only two 
things compared. ^^The vice of.covetousness is what enters 
deepest into the soul of any other." ^ H-e celebrates the 
church of England as the most perfect of all others.". Both 
these modes of expression are faulty : we should not say, 
" The best of any man," or, " The best of any other man," 
for *< the best of men." The sentences may be corrected 
by substituting the comparative in the room of the superia- 
live. ** The vice, &c. is what enters deeper iHto the soul 
than any other;" " He celebrates, &«. as more perfect 
than^ ftny other." It is also possible to retain the su^eirlar 
iive^ and remler the expre«&on ^T«^m*^v::x^. ^^ ^^jj^^^^kXiar 
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11688, of all TicaSi enters the deepest into the soul." ^ He 
celebrates, &cc. as Che most perfect of all churches." These 
identences contam other errors, against which it is proper 
to caution the learner. The words deeper and deepest, 
being Intendedfor ftdverbs, should hare been tnore deeply, 
moH deeply. The phrases mare perfect , nndfnost perfect, 
are improper ; becaute perfection admits of no degrees of 
comparison. We may say nearer or nearest to perfection^ 
or more or less imperfect, 

8. In some cases, adj^<^Tes should not be separated from 
their substantiTes^ even by. words which modify their mean- 
ing, and^ make bu;t. omi sense with them : as, .^ A larg^ 
enou^ number surely.**"^ It should be, ^< A number large 
enough" ''The lower sort of people are good enough 
judges of one, npt Tery distant f^m them." 



The adjective is usually placed before its substantiye : as, 
^ A generous man ;" " How aimable a woman !" The in- 
stances in which it corner after the sulistanti^e, are the fol- 
lowing. 

Ht, When something depends upon, the adjective ; and 
when it ^ves a better sound, efifpecially in poetty: as, 
** A man generous to his enemies ;" " J'eed me with food 
convenient for me ;'' " A tree three feet thick,^^ " A body 
of troops fifty thousand strong ;" ^' The torrent tumbling 
through rocks abrupt.-* 

2d, When the adjectiye is emphatical : as, /' Alexander 
the Great ;" " Lewis the Bold f^ " Grpodness infinite , 
"-Wisdom unsearchabje" 

Sd, When several adjectives belong to one substantive : 
as, '^ A man jqst, wise, and charitable ;" " A woman 
modest, sensible, and. virtuous." 

4th^ When the adjective is. preceded >by an adverb : 
as, " A boy regularly studious;" *' A girl unaffectedly 
modest" 

S^, When ibeyexb to ibe, in a&y of its variations, comes 
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between ti BuMantire and an aiiyeetiye, tiie adjective majr 
frequently ddier precede or foUowit: as, ''l%e manb 
^Vfyi^ or, ^^ht^pfy is the man who makes Tirtne Ms 
choice :" "^ The interview was ddigktfvl;^' or, <' deUghtfU 
was the interview." 

6th, When the' adjective expresses some circumstance 
of a ^nhstantive placed after an active verb : as, << Vanity 
often renders its possessor despkable.^^ In an exclamatoiy 
sentence, the adjective generally precedes the substantive ; 
as, *' How despicable does vanity often render its possess 
sor r* 

There is sometimes' great beauty, as r^ell as force. In 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the substantive 
immediately after it : as, " Great is the Lord ! just and 
true are thy ways, thou King of saints !" 

Sometimes the word aU is emphatically put after a mmh 
ber of particulars comprehended under it. ^* Ambition, 
interest, honour, aU concurred." Sometimes a substantive^, 
which likewise comprehends the preceding particulars, is 
used in conjunction with this adjective: as, '^Ri^fisti, 
republicans, churchmen, sectaries, courtiers, patriots, oM 
parties, concurred in the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, wiS some- 
times properly associate with a smgular noun : ais, '< Git 
desire, your intention, their resignation." This associaltoli 
applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, UMtn to 
those which are corporeal. It foihns an exception to the 
general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one com- 
pounded word, whence they often take another adjective, 
and sometimes a third, and so on : as, " An old man ; a 
good old man ; a very learned, judicious, good old man.'* 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive, it 
is, in many instances, put as if it were absolute ; especial)^ 
where the noun has been mentioned b^Cot^^ cst>ob«<b9s^ 
andentood, tbough not •xpresfted* ai%)^^\ eJlVftxi «9tH«^ 
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the green fields, as I am very fond of green /' " The wise, 
the yirtuous, the honoared, famed, and great," that is, 
"peraons;" "The twelve," that is, "apostles;" "Have 
eompassion on the poor ; be feet to the tone> and eyes to 
ttie blind:' 

' Substantives are often used as adjectives. In this case^ 
file word so used is sometimes unconnected with the sub- 
stantive to which it relates ; sometimes connected with it 
by a hyphen ; and sometimes join^ to it^ so as to make 
.the two words coalesce. The total separation is proper, 
when dther of the two words b long, or when they cannot 
be fluently pronounced as one word : as, an adjective pro- 
noun, a silver watch, a stone cistern : the hyphen is used, 
when both the words are short, ayd are readily pronounced 
as a single word : as,' coal-mine, corn-mill, fruit-tree : the 
words coalesce, when they are readily pronounced toge^ 
ther ; have a long estabtished^association ; and are in fro- 
quentuse : as, honeycomb, gingerbread, inkhom, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and has 
another adjective joined to it : as, " The chief good ;" 
* The vast immense of space." 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, the sub- 
stantive being understood, it takes the nature of an adverb', 
and is considered a? an adverb : as, " In general, in particu- 
lar, in haste," &c. ; tiiat is, " Generally, particularly, 
hastily." 

Enow was formerly aised as the plural of enough : but it' 

18 DOW obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an agrees witfi noiins in the singular 

number only,, individually or collectively :4s, " A chri^ 
tian, an infidel, a score, a thousaSid.*' Tne dcfiDite ar- 
ticle the may agree with nouns in the singular and plu- 
ral number : as, " The garden, the houses, the stars." 
The articles are often pBoperly omitted : when used, 
they should be justly applied, according to tb^ir distinc- 
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nature : as, '' Gold is corrupting ^ the sea is green ; a 
lion is bold." 

It 18 of the nature of both (he articles to determuie or 
limit the thing spoiien of. A determines it to be one sSn^e 
thing of the Icind, leaving it still uncertain which : the d»: 
termines which It u, or of many, which they are. 

The fo^owhlg passage wiH serre as an example of the 
different uses <^ a and ihe^ and of the force of the substan- 
tire without any article. *\ Man was made for sociefy, and 
ou^t to extend Ids good will to all men : boi a mon wiH 
naturally entertain a more particular kindness for the men, 
with whom he has the most frequent intepconrse ; and enter 
into a still closer union with the man whose temper and 
disposition suit beat with his^own."* 

As the articles are sometimes misapplied, U may be of 
some use to exhibit a few instances : *' And I persecuted 
this way unto the death." The apostle does not mean any 
particular ^ort of death, but death in general : the definite 
article th^refore^s improperly used : it ought to be *' unto 
death,^ without any article. 

"* When he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth ;" that is, according to this translatioUi 
*^ into all truth whatsoeTer, into truth of all kinds ;" very 
different from the meaning of the evangelist, and from tba 
original, ^ into all ihe trqth ;" that is, " into all evangelicri 
truth, aH truth necessary for you to know. 

" Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel ?" it ought to be 
** the wheel," used as an inslrument for the particular pur- 
pose of torturing criminak. '^ The Almighty hath given 
reason to a man to be a light unto lum :** k should rather 
be, " to mariy'* in general. -** This day is salvation come 
to this house, forashiuch as he also is ihe son of Abraham :" 
it ought to be, '^ a son of Abraham." 

These remarks may serve to show the great importance 
^f tiie proper use of theartidej uid the ex^Uenee of tiie 
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En^ish language in this respect; -which, by means of its 
two articles, does most precisely determine the extent of 
signification of common names. 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made by 
the use or omission of the article a. If I say ; " He be- 
haved with a little reverence ;" my meaning is positive. 
If I say, *' He behaved with little ieverence ;" my mean- 
ing 18 negative. And these two are by no means the same, 
or to be used in the same cases. By the fornier, I rather 
praise a per x^a ; by the latter, I dispraise him. For tbe 
take of thi' distinction, which is a very useful one, we may 
better ber /the seeming impropriety of the article a before 
nouns of number. When I say, '' There Y^ere few men 
with lun ;" I speak diminutively, and mean to represent 
them as inconsiderable : whereas, when I say ; *' There 
were a few men with him ;" I evidently intend to make 
the most of them. 

2. In general, it may be sufiQcient to prefix the article to 
the former of two words in the same construction ; though 
the French never fail to repeat it in this case. "There 
were many hours, both of the night and day, which he 
eould spend, without suspicion, in solitary thought," It 
might have been " of the night atid of the day." And, for 
the sake of emphasis, we often repeat the article in a series 
laf epithets. " He hoped that thb title would secure him 
mi ample and an independent authority." 

3. In common conversation, and in familiar style, we 
frequently omit the articles, which might be inserted with 
propriety in writing, especially in a grave style. " At 
worst, time might be gained by this expedient." " At (he 
worst," would have been better in this place. " Give me 
here John Baptist's head." There would have been more 
dignily in sayingj '< John the Baptist's head :" or, " The 
head of John the Baptist" ^ 

The article iht haa aometimeB a good effect in distiDguish- 
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ing a person "by an epithet. " In the history of Henry the 
fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not finding him 
the great man." '^ I own I am often surprised that be should 
have treated so coldly^ a man so n^uch the gentleman." 

This article is often elegantly put, after the manner of 
the French, for the pronoun possessive ■: as, '* He looks 
him full in the face;" that is, "in his face." "In his 
presence they were to strike the forehead on the ground ;" 
that is, " their Jbreheads,^^ « 

Wc sometimes, according to the French manner, repeat 
the same article, when the adjective, on account of any 
clause depending upon it. is put after the substantive. " Of 
all the considerable governments among the Alps, a com- 
monwealth is a constitution i/u: most ada{)ted ef any to the 
poverty of those countries." "With such a specious title 
as that of blood, which with the multitude is always a claim, 
the strongest, and the most easily comprehended." " They 
are not the men in the .nation the most difficult to be re- 
placed," 

RULE X. 

One substantive governs another, signifymg a differ- 
ent thing, in the possessive or genitive case? as, "My 
father's liouse /' " Man's happiness ;" " Virtue's re- 
ward," 

When the annexed substantive sigolfies the same thing a« 
the first, there is no variation of case: as, " George, king 
of Great Britain, elector of Hanover," &c. ; " Pompey 
contended with Csesar, the greatest general of his time ;" 
" Religion, the support of adveraty, adorns prosperity." 
Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be in apposition to 
each other. The interposition of a relative and verb will 
sometimes break the construction: as/" Pompey con- 
tended with CiBsar, fvho mas the greatest general of his 
time." Here the word general is in the nominative case^ 
governed by note 4^ under rule xi. 
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The preposition o/* joined lo a substantive, is not always 
equivalent to the possessive case. It is only so, when the 
expression can be converted into the regular form of the 
possessive case. We can say, " The reward of virtue," 
and " Virtue's reward :" but though it is proper to say, 
" A crown of gold," we cannot convert the expression 
into the possessive case, and say, " Gold's crown." 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the 
possessive case : as, " Every tree is known by its fruit ;" 
" Goodness brings its reward ;" " That desk is mine,^* 

The genitive its is often improperly used for His or it is: 
BB, *^ Its my book :" instead of " It is my book." 

The pronoun hisj when detached from the noun to which 
it relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun, 
but as the genitive case of the personal pronoun: as, <^ This 
composition is his.'' "Whose. book is that?" "Hw." If 
we used the noun itself, we should say, " This composition 
is John's." " Whose book is that ?" « Eliza's." The po- 
sition will be still more evident, wheuvwe consider that 
both the pronouns in the following sentences irust have a 
similar construction : " Is it her or his honour that is tar- 
nished ?" " It is not hersy but his.'' 

Sometimes a substantive in the genitive or possessive 
case stands alone, the latter one by which it is governed 
being understood : as, '^ I called at the bookseller's," that 
is, " at the bookseller's shop." 

1. If several nouns come together in the genitive case, 
fhe apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, and under- 
stood to the rest: as, "John and Eliza's books:" "This 
was my father, mother, and uncle's advice." But when 
any words intervene, perhaps on account of the increased 
pause, the sign of the possessive should be annexed to 
each: as, "They are John's as well as Eliza's books;" 
"I had the physician's, tlie surgeon's, and tlic apothc-r 
cary's assistance." 

2. In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but 
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the apostrophe retained, in the same manner as m sub. 
stantives of the plural number ending in s : as, ^ The 
wrath of Peleus' son." This seems not so allowable in 
prose ; which the following erroneous examples will de- 
monstrate: "Moses* minister;" "Phinehas' wife :" "Festus 
came into Felix' room." "These answers were made to 
the witness' questions." But in cases which would give 
too much of the hissing sound, or increase the difficulty of 
pronunciation, the omission takes place even in prose : as, 
" For righteousness' sake ;" " For conscience' sake." • 

3. Ldttle explanatory circumstances are particularly awk- 
ward between a genitive case, and the word which usually 
follows it ; as, " She began to extol the farmer's, as she cal- 
led him, excellent understanding." It ought to be, " the 
excellent understanding of the farmer, as she called him." 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name 
and an office, or of any expressions by which one part is de- 
scriptive or explanatory of the other, it may occasion some 
doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive case should 
be annexed ; or whether it should be subjoined to them both. 
Thus, some would say ; " I left the parcel at Smith's the 
bookseller;" others, " at Smith the bookseller's;" and per- 
haps others, '^ at Smith's the bookseller's." The firstof these 
forms is most agreeable to the English idiom ; and if the 
addition consists of two or more words, the case seems to 
be less dubious ; as, "I left the parcel at Smith's, the book- 
seller and stationer." But as this subject requires a little 
Airther explanation to make it intelligible to the learners, we 
shall add a few observations tending to unfold itErprinc}|)le8. 

A phrase in which the words are so connected and depen^- 
dent, as to admit of no naii?e before flie conclusion, neces- 
sarily requires the genitive sign at or near the end of the 
phrase: as, "Whose prerogative is it? It is the king of Great 
Britain's ;" " Tliat i& the duke of Bridge water's canal ;" " The 
bishop of LandafiTs excellent book ;" " The Lord mayor of 
London's authority;" " The captain of the guard's house." 
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When words in apposition foUow each o^er m quick 
•occession, it^eems also most agreeable to our idiom, to 
give the sign of the genitive a similar sitaation ; especiallj 
if the noun which goyems the genitive be expressed : as, 
" The emperor Leopold's ;" " Dionysius the tyrant's ;" 
'^ For David my servanda sake ;" ^' Give me John the 
Baptisfs head ;" '' Paul the apoaiU^a advice." But when 
a pause is proper, and the governing noun not expressed; 
jusd when the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it 
appears tOvbe requisite that the sign should be applied to 
the first gemiive, and understood to the other : as, " I re- 
side at lord Stormont's,. my old patron and benefactor ;" 
^' Whose glory did he emulate 1 He emulated CsBsar's, the 
greatest general of antiquity." In the following sentences, 
it would be very awkward to place the sign, either at the 
end of each of the clauses, or at the end of the latter one 
alone : '^ These psalms are David's, the king, priest, and 
prophet of the Je^sh people ;" " We staud a month at 
lord Lyttelton's, the ornament of his country, and the 
friend of every virtue." The sign of the genitive case may 
very properly be understood at the end of these members^ 
an ellipsis at the latter part of sentences being a common 
construction in our language ; as the learner will see by 
one or two examples : " They wished to submit,, but he 
did not ;" that is, ''he did not rmh to submit ;" ''He said it 
was their concern, but not his;" that is, ^^not Ma concern,^ 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
clause only, we shall perceive that a resting place is wanted^ 
and that the connecting circumstance is placed too remote- 
ly, io be either perspicuous or agreeable : as, ^ Whose 
^ory did he emuIatiftF ^He emulated Csssar, the greatest 
general of antiqidty^a ;" " These psalms are David, the 
king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish people^sJ* It is 
much better to say, ^' This is PtutPa advice, the christian 
hero, and great apostle of the gentiles," than, " This is 
Paul the christian hero, and great apostle of the gentilea^ 
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advice." On the other hand, the application of the genl- 
tive sign to both or all of the nouns in apposition^ would 
be generally harsh and displeasing, and perhaps in some 
cases incorrect: as, " The emperor's Leopold's;" " King's 
George's :" ' Charles the second's ;' " The parcel was left at 
Smith's the bookseller's and stationer's." The rules which 
we have endeavoured to elucidate, will prevent t\\e incon- 
venience of both these modes of expression ; and they ap- 
pear to be simple, perspicuous, and consistent withtheidiom 
of the language. 

5, The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound; so 
that we daily make more use of the particle of to express tfie 
same relation. Thi|ap is something awkward in the follow- 
ing sentences, in which this method has not been taken. 
'' The general, in the army's name, published a declaration." 
**The commons? vote." " The Lords' house." " Unless he 
IS very ignorant of the kingdom's condition." It were cer- 
tainly better to say, " In the name of the army ;" " The 
votes of the commons;" " The house of lords;" " The con- 
dition of the kingdom.'^ It is also rather harsli to use two 
English genitives with the same substantive ; as, ^^ Whom he 
acquainted with the pope's and the king's [pleasure." " The 
pleasure of the pope and the king,^' would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with three substantives dependent oa- ^ 
one another, and connected by the preposition o^applied to 
each of them : as, "The severity of the distress of the son of 
the king, touched the nation;" but this mode of expression 
is not to be recommended. It would be better to say, "The 
^vere distress of the king's son, touched the nation." We 
have a striking instance of this laborious anode of expres- 
sion, in the following sentence : " Of some qftbe books of* 
«ach ^these^slasses ^literature, la catalogue will be given , 
at the end of tiie work." 

6. In som^ cases, we use both the genitive termination i 
and the preposition of; as, " It is a discovery of Sir Isaac. 
Kewton's.'^ Sometimes indeed, unless we ttnow the^seiir.- 
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fence into mother ibnoD, t^ mtf^ed b afastaaelf aecesft- 
r^i io order to dbtiiigmili the senie, wmi to jpre Ae Micm of 
pro|iertyi itrictljr so called, wfaidi b tike iMKi imp^nmat of 
the reliitionR expressed by the gittAdre caae : ibr the espres- 
llorifi, " This picture of mj friend,"* and "^ TIb picture of 
til j^ frirtMrf /' »ug)2;e»t very dlflfereat ideas. The btler only 
\n (hflt of prcipcHy in the strictest sense. The idea would, 
iliMl(fltr«pt, ho rotiveyed in a belter maaiicr, bj sayii^ 
"TIHp pliMiirc hi«lonc;ir}|;to my friend." 

\\\\p\\ (lilit it(Mii)l<! Kcuifivr, U:i some grammariaiis term it, 
(i ntU Mi«0(iAiinry Ut (lUliti^uiHh the sense, and especially in a 
^v«» a(^vl««, t( U Kt^ia^riilly omitted. EiLcept to prerent am- 
iMt^lit^Vi tl ftt^i'UiK to he allowable only^n cases which sop- 
\l^\\¥P \\\P t»\i»(rMr«> ufn plurulily of subjects of the same kind. 
In tht» iJXpi^anl<»n», •* A »»ul)j«ct of the emperoi'a;" "A sen- 
immX of u\y Uvui\M'>r\ ;*' more than one subfect, and one 
flDutiiat)Mt, art) supposed to belong to the possessor. But 
when thiki plurality la neither Intimated, nor necessarily 
aupposiii)^ the double genitive, except as before mentioned^ 
bhouUl nut bt) used : as, ** This house of the governor is 
very conunoilious ;" " The crown of the king was stolen ;" 
** That |»rivilege of the scholar was never abused.'' (See 
page 56.) But after all that can ^e said for tiiis double 
genitive, as it i^ termed, some granmiarians -think that it 
would be better to avoid the use of it altogether, and to give 
the sentiment anotlier form of expression. 

7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with a 
participle of the present tense, is used as one name, or to 
express one idea or circumstance, the noun on which it 
depends may be put in the genitive case ; thus, instead of 
saying, " What is the reason of this person dismissing his 
servant so hastily ?" that is, " What is the reason of thi^ 
person in dismissing his servant so hastily ?" we may say, 
and perhaps ought to say, *' What is the reason of this per- 
son's dismissing of his servant so hastily ?" Just as we say^ 
"• Wb/U 19 th(^ reason of this person's hasty dismission of hi^ 
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servant ?" So also, we say, '< f remember it being reckoi^ 
ed a great exploit ;'' or more properly, " I remember its be- 
ing reckoned," &jC. The following sentence is correct and 
proper : " Much ifdll depend on the pupWs composing^ but 
more on his reading frequently." It would not be accurate 
to say, '^ Much will depend on the pupil eomposing,^^ &c. 
We also properly say ; " This will be the effect ofihepupiTs 
ttytnposing frequently *^\ instead of^ '^ Of the pupU cmnpos^ 
ing frequently." 

RULE XI. 

Active verbs govern the objective case : as, "Truth, 
ennobles her ;" " She comforts me ;" " They support 
us ;" " Virtue rewards her followers" 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, 
usually goes before the verb ; andthe objectivQ case, dc^ 
noting the object, follows the verb active ; audit is the of 
der that determines the case in nouns; as, <' Alexander con- 
quered the Persians." But the pronoun having a proper 
form for each of those cases, is sometimes, when.it is in th« 
objectii^e j^ase, placed before the verb ; and, when it is In 
the nominative case, follows the object and verb; as, 
" Whom ye ignorantly. worship, him declafe I unto you." 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its pro- 
per case aud government to be neglected : as in the follow- 
ing instances : " Who should I esteem more than the wise 
and good ?" *^ By the character of those who you choose 
for your friends, your own is likely to be formed." " Those 
are the persons who he thought true to his interests."' 
*^ Who should I see the other day but my old friend ?" 
^' Whosoever the court fav^Hirs.*^ In all these places it ought 
to be rvhomy the relative being governed in the objective case 
by the verbs " esteem, choose, thought," &.c. " He, who 
under all proper circumstances, has the boldness to speak 
truth, choose for thy friend ;" It should be " hkn who," &c. 

Yerh^ neuter do not act upon, or govern, noons and pro^. 
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BoanB. ^ He sleeps ; they nmse^^ &cg. are not transitive. 
ThejT are, therefore, not followed by an objective case, spe- 
eifjing the object of atf action. But when, this case, or an 
object of action, comes after such verba, thon^ it may car- 
17 the appearance of being governed by them, it. is affected^ 
by a preposition or some other word-understood : as, " He 
rerided many years [that is, Jbr or during many years] in 
that street ;*' '* He rode several miles [that hyfir or through 
the space of several miles] on that day ;" '* He lay an hour 
[that hy during an hour] in great torture." In the phrases, 
*« To dream a dream,** " To live a virtuous life," ** To run 
a race," ** To walk the horse," « To dance the child," the 
verbs certiunly assume a transitive form, and may not, in 
Uiese cases, be improperly denonunated transitive verbs. 

1. Some writers, however, use certain neuter verbs as if 
they were tranntive, putting afler them the objective case, 
agreeably to the French construction of reciprocal verbs ; 
but this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the English 
tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imitated. The fol 
lowing are some instances of this practice. *^ Repenting him 
of his design." '* The king soon found reason to repent him 
<^ his provoking such dangerous enemies." *^ The popular 
lords did not fall to enlarge themselves on the subject" 
'^ The nearer his successes opproodM him to the throne." 
*^ 60 flee thee away into the land of Judah." '* I think it 
by no means a fit and decent thing to vie charities," kc. 
'^ They have spent their whole time and pains to agree the 
sacred with the profane chronology." 

2. Active verbs are sometimes as improperly made neu- 
ter; as, ''Ijnust|ir6mMe.with three circumstances." "Those 
^at think to injgraticUe with him by calumniating me." 

3. The neuter verb is varied like, the active ; but, having 
in some degree the nature of the passive, it admits, in 
many instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs as- signify some 
sort of inotion, or change of place or cofidition : as^ " I am 
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come ; I was gone ; I am grown ; I was (alleu." The follow- 
ing examples, however, appear to be erroneous, in giving 
the neuter verbs a passive form, • instead of an active one. 
" The rule of our holy religion, from which we are infinitely 
dmiervtd.^l *^ The whole obligation -of that law and covenant 
was also cextsed.^* '* Whose number was now amounted to 
three hundred." " This mareschal, upon some discontent,- 
was entered into a conspiracy against his master." " At the 
end of a campaign, when half the men are deserted or kill- 
ed." It should be, ^ have swerved, had ceased," &cc. 

4. The verb to be, through all its variations, has the same 
case after it, as that wlMch next precedes it : / am he whom 
they invited ;" " It may be (or might have been).^, huiU 
cannot be (or cotdd not have been) /;" '' It is impossible 
to be they ;" '^ // seems to have been he, who conducted 
himself so wisely;" // appeared to be she that transacted 
the business;" " I understood tT to be him /^ ^* I believe 
it to have been (hem /'''* We at first took it to be her; but 
were afterwards convinced that it was not she,^^ '^ He is 
tiot the person who it seemed he was." *' He is really the 
person who he appeared to be." *' She is not now the wo- 
man n^wm they represented her to have been." ^' Wham 
- do you fancy him to be ?" By these examples, it appears- 
that this substantive verb has no government of case, but ' 
serves, in all its forms, as a conductor to the cases ; so that 
the two cases which, in the construction of the sentence, 
are the next before and after it, must always be alike. Per- 
haps this subject will be more intellij^ble to the learner, by 
observing, that the words in the cases pceceding and follow- 
ing the verb to be, may be said to be in opposiHcn to each 
other. Thus, in the sentence, " I understood it to be him,^ 
the words U and him are in apposition ; that is, *^ they ra*^ 
fer to the sam^ thing, and are in the same case.** 

The following sentences contain deviations from the 
rule, and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : ** It mi^t 
have been him, but there is no proof of it ;" << Thought 
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was bl^uned, it conld not have been me /' " 1 saw one 
wliom 1 took to be she /' " She is the person who I nnder- 
stood it to have been ;" '' Who do you think me to be f 
** Whotn do men say that 1 am ?" *' And whom think ye 
tfiat 1 am 1^ See the Oelaoo Qrammar. 

Passive verbs which signify naming, &cc. have the same 
case before and after them : as, '* He was called - Caesar ; 
She was named Penelope ; Homer is styled the prince of 
poets ; James was created a duke ; The general was saluted 
emperor; The professor was appointed tutor to the prince.f " 

5. The auxiliary let governs the objective case : as, " Let 
him beware ;" " Let us judge candidly;" " Let ikefn no^ 
presume ;" " Let George study his lesson." 

RULE xn. 

One verb governs another that follows it, or depends 
upon it, in the infinitive mood i as, *' Ce.ase to do evil * 
learn to do well;'.' " We should be prepared fo render 
an account of our actions." 

The preposition to^ though generally used before the 
latter verb, is sometimes properly omitted : as, " I heard 
liim say it ;" instead of " to say. it." 

The verbs which have commonly other verbs following 
them in the infinitive mood; without the sign <o, are Bid, 
dare, need, make, see, hear, feel ; and also, let, not used as 
an auxiliary ; and perhaps a few others : as, " I bade him 
do it;" » Ye dare not do it ;" " I saw him do it;" " I 
heard him say it ;" " Thou lettest him go." 

1. In the following passages, the word to^ the sign of the 
infinitive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic cha- 
facters, b superfluous aiid improper. ^ I have observed 
some satiiists to use, Sic. " To see so many to make so 
Httle conscience of so great a sin." " It cannot but be a 
delightful spectacle to God and angels, to see a young per- 
son, besieged by powerful temptations on every side, to ac- 

t See EosluhExer eiics, 16tJi edit The Note. 
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quit himself gloriously, and resolutely to hold out against 
the most violent Assaults ; to behold one in th^ prime and 
flower of his age, that is courted by pleasures and honours, 
by the devil, and all the bewitching vamties of the worlds 
to reject all these, and to cleave steadfastly unto €k>d." 

This mood has also been improperly used in the follow- 
ing places : '^ 1 am not like other men, to envy the talents I 
cannot reach." " Grammaria^is have denied, or at least 
doubted, them to be genuine." *' That alTour doings may 
be ordered by thy governance, to do always what is righte- 
ous in thy sight" 



The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives, sub- 
stantives, and participles: as, "He is eager to learn;" "She 
is worthy to be loved ;" " They have a desire to improve ;** 
" Endeavounng to persuade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a substan- 
tive, expressing the action itself which the verb signifies, as 
the participle has the nature of an adjective. Thus the in- 
finitive mood does the ofiSce of a substantive in different 
cases : in the nominative ; as, "To play is pleasant:" ^i 
the objective : as, " Boys love to play ;" " For to mil Is pre- 
sent with me ; but to petform that which is good, I find not^ 

The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or used in- 
dependently on the rest of the sentence, supplying the plaoe 
of the conjunction Oiat with the potential mood : as, " To 
confess the truth, I was in fault ;" < To begin with the first;' 
" To proceed ;" " To conclude ,•" tiiat is, " That I may con- 
fess," kc. 

RULE xm. 

In the use of words and phrases which, in point of 
time, relate to each other, a due regard to that relation 
should be observed. Instead of saying, " The Lord 
hath giverij and the Lord hath taken away ;" we should 
say, " The Lord gave^^^ and the Lord hath taken bwkjJ* 
Instead of, " I rfimwnJer the fbnily more than twentf 
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years ;" it should be, *' I Aore remembered the family 
more than tweotj years." 

It is- not ea^ to give farticular rules for the management 
of flie moods and lenses of Terfos with respect to one ano- 
ther, BO that they may be proper and consistent The best 
rale that can be ^Ten, is this Teiy ^neral one : " To ob- 
aerve what the sense necesauily requires." <It may, how- 
ever, be of use to give a few examples of irregular construc- 
tion. " The Jast week 1 intended io hate mriiiem" is a Yeiy 
conmion phrase ; the infinitiYe lieing in the past time, as 
weU as the verb which it follows. But it is certainly wrong.; 
for how long soever it now is nnce I thought <tf -writing, ** to 
write" was tlien present to me, and must still be considered 
as present, when I bring back that time, and the "thoughts 
of it It ought, therefore, to be, ^ The last week I intend- 
ed lo Tcrite.^^ The following sentences are also erroneous : 
" T cannot excuse the remissness of those whose business it 
should have been, as it certainly was their interest, to have 
interposed their good offices." " There were two circum- 
stances which made it necessaiy for them to have lost no 
time.*** '' History painters would have 'found it difficult to 
have invented such a species of beings.^' ^^y ought to be, 
'* to interpose J to lose^ to invent:^ "On the morrow, because 
he should have known the certainty, wherefore he was ac- 
cused of the Jews, he loosed him." It ought to be, **• because 
he would know^'* or rather, ^ being wHUng to knomJ^ '* The 
blind man said unto him. Lord, that I mighi receive my 
sight" '* If by any means | might attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead ;" " may," in both places, would have been 
better. ^^ From his biblical knowledge, he appears to study 
the Scriptures with great attention;" '^ to have studied^^ &lc. 
** I feared that I should have lost it, before I arrived at the 
city;" " should lose it,^ " I had rather walk ;" It should be, 
*^ I woidd rather walk." " It would have afforded me no sa* 
tis&ction, if I could perfonu im" it should be^'Mf I couW 
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have performed it ;" or, " It tvould afford me no satisfac- 
tion, if I could perform it." 

To preserve consistency in the time of verbs, we must 
recollect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and 
imperfect tenses 'often carry with them a future sense ; 
and tbat (fhe auxiliaries should and would, in the imperfect 
times, are used to express the present and future as well as 
the past : for which see page 83. 

1. It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the infini- 
tive mood in the following form ; ' to write,' ' to be writing,' 
and ' to be written,' always denote something contemporary 
with the time of the governing verb, or subsequent' to it : hut 
when verbs of that mood are expressed as follow* ; *• To 
have been writing," " to have written," and " to have been 
written," they always denote something antecedent to the 
time of the governing verb. This remark is thought to be 
of importance ; for if duly attended to, it will, in most cases, 
be sufficient to direct us in the relative application of these 
tenses. 

The following sentence is properly and analogically ex- 
pressed : " I found him better than I expected to find him." 
" Expected to have found him," is irreconcilable alike to* 
grammar and to sense. Indeed, all verbs expressive of 
hope, desire, intention, or command, must invariably be 
followed by the present, and not the perfect of the infini^ 
live. Every person would perceive an error in this expres- 
sion ; " It is long since I commanded him to lutve done it :" 
-Yet " expected to ha/vejbund,^* is no better. It is as clear 
that the finding must be posterior to the expectation, as that 
the obedience must be posterior to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propriety 
put in the perfect tense of the infiiiitive mood ; " It would 
have afforded me great pleasure, as often as I reflected 
upon it, to have been the messenger of such intelligence ." 
As the message, in this instance, was antecedent to the plea- 
sure, and not contemporary with it, the verb expressive of 
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the message must denote thatimtecedence, by being in the 
perfect of the infinitive. , If the message and the pleasure 
bad been referred to as contemporary, the subsequent verb 
wou14, with equal propriety, have been put in the present 
of the infinitire : as, " It would have afforded me great plea- 
sure, to be the messenger of such intelligence." In the for- 
mer instance, the phrase in question is equivalent to these 
words ;"//*/ had been the messenger ;" in the latter in- 
stance, to this expression ; " Being the messenger." — For a 
further discussion of this subject, see the Eleventh edition of 
the Key to the £xercises, p. 60, and the Octavo Grammar, 
RULE xiu. 

It is proper to inform the learnei:, that, in order ,to ex- 
press the past time with the defective verb otight, the per- 
fect of the infinitive must i^l^ays be .used : as, '^ He ought 
fo have done itr*' When we use this verb, this is the only 
possible way to distinguish th6 past froip the present.- 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, we 
can produce the sentiments of eminent grammarians.; 
lamongst whom aie (jowth and Campbell. But there are 
$ome writers on grammar, whojtrenuously maintain, that 
ihe governed verb in the io^fipitive ought to be in the past 
tense, when the verb \vhich goyerns it, is in the past tim*^. 
Though this can^iot be admitted, in the initances which are 
controverted under this rule, or in any instances of a smii- 
lar nature, yet there can be no doubt that, in many cases, 
in which the thing referred to preceded the governing verb, 
it would, be proper and allowable. We may say ; " From 
fi conversation I once ha<l with lum, he appeared fo fiave 
studied Homer with great care and judgment." It would 
be proper also to say, ** From bis conversation, he appears 
to have studied Homiy with great care and jutlginent ;" 
*^ That unhappy man is supposed to have died by violence.'^ 
^rhese examples are not only consistent with o^ir rule, but 
ihej confirm and illustrate it. It is the tense of the govern- 
ing verb opiy, that marks what is called the absolute time ; 
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thfB tense of flie verb governed, marks solely its relative 
time witii res|>ect to (he other. 

To assert, as some Writers do, tliat verbs in the infinitive 
mood have no tenses, no relative distinctions of present, 
p<l3t, and future, is inconsistent with just grammatical views 
of the subject. That these verbs associate with verbs in ail 
the tenses, is no proof of their having no peculiar time of 
their own. Whatever period the governing verb assumes, 
whether present, past, or future, the governed verb in tht 
infinitive always respects that period, and its time is cal- 
culated from it. Thus, the time of the infinitive may be 
before, after, or the same as, (he time of the governing 
verb, according as the thing signified by the infinitive is 
^supposed to be before, after, or present with, the thing de- 
noted by the governing verb. It is, therefore, with great 
propriety, that tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive 
mood. The point of time from which they are computed 
is of no consequence ; since present, past, and future, are 
completely applicable to them. 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by 
remarking, th^t though it is often proper to use the perfect 
of the infinitive after the governing verb, yet (here are par- 
ticular cases, in which it would be better to give the ex- 
pression a different fonn. Thus, instead of saying, " I 
wish to have written to him sooner," " I then wished to 
have written to him sooner," "'He will one day wish to 
have written sooner ;" it would be more perspicuous and 
forcible, as well as more agreeable to the practice of good 
writers, to say; " I wish that I had written to him sooner,"' 
" I then wished that I hajd written to him sooner," " He 
will one day wish that he had written sooner." Should the 
justness of these strictures be admitted, there would still be 
numerous occasions for the use of the past infinitive ; as we 
may perceive by a few examples. " It would ever after- 
wards have been a source of pleasure, to have found him 
wise an<l virtuous." " To have deferred his repentance 
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longer, would have disqualified him for repenting at all.^' 
" They will then see, that to have faithfully performed 
their duty, would have been their greatest consolation." X 

RULE XIV. 

Participles have the same government as the verbs 
have from which they are derived ; as, " I am weary 
with hearing him ;" " She is instructing us ;" " The tu- 
tor is admonishing Charles*^* 

1 . Participles are sometimes governed by the article ; 
for the present participle, with the definite article the be> 
fore it, becomes a substantive, and must have the preposi- 
tion of after it: as, "These are the rules of grammar, by 
the observing of which, you naay avoid mistakes." It 
would not he proper to say, " by the observing which ;" 
nor, " by observing of which ;" but the phrase, without 
either article or preposition, would be right : as, " by. ob- 
serving which." The article a or an^ has the same effect : 
as, " This was a betraying of the trust reposed in him." 

Thi^ rule arises from the nature and idiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a principle as any on which it is 
founded; namely, that a word which has the article be- 
fore it, and the possessive preposition q^ after it, must be a 
noun: and, if a noun, it ought to follow the construction 
of a noun, and not to have the regimen of a verb. It is the 
participial termination of this sort of words that is apt to 
deceive us, and make us treat them as if they were of an 
amphibious species, partly nouns and partly verbs. 

The following are a few examples of the violation ofthis 
rule. " He was sent to prepare the way by preaching of 
repentance ;" it ought to be, " by the preaching of repent- 
ance ;" or, " by preaching repentance." " By the continual 
mortifying our corrupt afiections ;" it should be, " by the con- 
tinual mortifying of," or, " by continually mortifying our 
corrupt affections." " They laid out themselves towards the 

t See Key \o the Englisb Exercises, KUverdh Edit Rule xiii. The Note 
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advancing and promoting the good of it;" '^ towardsf advan- 
cing and promoting the good." <' It is an oTervalumg our* 
selves, to reduce ^very thing to the narrow measure of onr 
capacities ; " it is overvaluing ourselves," or, " (m overva- 
luing ©/"ourselves." " Keeping of one day in aeven," &cc. it 
ought to be,^ the keeping of one day;' or,' keeping one day.' 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present par- 
ticiple and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, 
in every instance,, convey the same meaning, as would be 
conveyed by the participle without the article and prepo- 
sition. ¥ He expressed the pleasure he had in the hearing 
of the philiHmher," is capable of a different sense from, 
'* He exprimed the pleasure he had in hearing the philo- 
sopher." • When, therefore,, we wish, for the sake of bar* 
mony or variety, to substitute one Qf these phraseologies 
for tiie other, we should previously consider whether they 
are perfectly similar in the sentiments they convey. 

2. The same observations which have been made re- 
specting the effect of the article and participle, appear to be 
applicable to the pronoun and participle, when they are 
similarly associated : as, " Much depends on their observing 
of the rule, and error will be the consequence 'of ^Aicir m^- 
lecting qfit,^ instead of " their observing the rule, and 
their neglecting it" We shall perceive this more clearly, if 
we substitute a Qoun for the pronoun : as, ^ Much depends 
upon Tyrone observing of the role," &e. But, as this con- 
strliction sounds cather harshly, it would, in general, be 
better to express the sentiment in the following, or some 
other form : ** Much depends on the Ms being observed ; 
and error will be the consequence >i its being neglected y^ 
or — '** on observing the rule ; ap*' ^-of neglecting it." Thig 
remark may be applied to sf ^ra^ other modes of exprea- 
tton to be found in this work ; which, though they are con- 
tended for as strictly correct, are not always the most eli- 
gible, on account of their unpleasant sound. See pages: 
06, 77> 171— 17& 
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We Bometioies meet wifb expreeaions like the following : 
" Informing of his sentences, he was very exact :" " Frwn 
calling of names, he proceeded to blows.*' But this is in- 
correct language ; for prepositions do not, like articles and 
prpnouns, convert the participle itself into the nature of a 
substantive ; as we have shown above in the phrase, " By 
observing which." And yet the participle with its adjuncts, 
may be considered as a subsfantive phrase in the objective 
case, governed by the preposition or verb, expressed or 
understood : as, " By promising mucky and perfbnning bvi 
lilthy we become despicable." " He studied to avoid coj- 
pressing himself too aeverfJy.^^ _ . 

3. As (he perfect participle and the impeS^t tense are 
sometimes different in their form, care must be taken that 
they be not indii^criminately used. It is frequently said, 
" He begun," for " he began ;" " he run," for " he ran ;" 
" He drunk," for " he drank;" the participle being here 
used instead of the imperfect tense : and much more fre< 
quently the imperfect tense instead of the participle.: as, " 1 
had wrote," for " I haii written :" " I was chose," for, " I 
was chosen ;" " I have eat," for, " I have eaten." " His 
words were interwove with sighs ;" " were interwoven.^^ 
* He would have spoke ;' * spoken*^ " He hath bore witness 
to his faithful servants ;" ^'borne,*^ " By this means he over- 
run his guide ;" " over-ranJ*^ " The sun has rose;" " mew." 
^' His constitution has been greatly shook, but his mind is 
too strong to be shook by such causes;" J' shakeriy^ in 
both places. " They were verses wrote on glass j" " writ- 
ieit." " Philosophers have often mistook the source of true 
happiness :" it ought to be " mistaken" 

The participle ending in ed is often in^properly contract- 
ed by changing ed into /; as, " In good behayipur, he is 
not surpast by any pupil of the school." " . She was^much 
•iistrest." They ought to be " surpassed^" ?' dislress&i" 

RULE XV. 
Adverbs, though they have no government of ca^e^ 
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tense, &c. require an appropriate situation in tbe sen- 
tence, viz. for tbe most part, before adjectives, after 
verbs active or neuter, and frequently between tbe auxi- 
liary, and tbe verb i as, " He made a very sensible dis- 
course ; he spoke unaffectedly and forcibly, and.t&oj at- 
tentively heard'hy tbe wbole assembly." 

A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs may 
serve tc illustrate the rule. *^ He must not expect to find 
study agreeable always ;" ** always agreeable." " We al- 
ways find them reaitly when we want tljem;" " we find 
them always ready," &c. " Dissertations on the prophe- 
cies which have remarkably been fulfilled ;" " which have 
been remarkably.'*^ *^ Instead of looking contemptuously 
down on the crooked in mind or in body, we should look 
up thankfully to God, who hath made us better;" '^ instead 
of looking down contempttiously, &c. we should thankfully 
look up," &tc. '' If thou art blessed naturally with a good 
memory, continually exercise it ;" " iiatvraUy blessed," &:c. 
" exercise it coniinvjolly" 

Sometimes the adverb is placed with propriety before 
the verb, or at some distance after it ; sometimes between 
the two auidliaries ; and sometimes after them both ; aain: 
the following examples. " Vice always creeps by degrees, 
and insensibly twines around us those concealed fetters, by 
which we are at last completely bound."" " He encouraged 
the English Barons to carry their opposition farther," 
" They compelled him to declare that he would abjure the 
realm for ever /* instead of, " to carry farther their oppo- 
sition ;" and " to abjure for ever the realm." " He bas gen* 
erally been reckoned an honest man." " The book may al' 
ways be had at such a place ;" in preference to " has been 
generally ;" and " may be always." " These rules will be 
clearly understood, after tliey have been diligently studied," 
r.rc preferable to, "These rules will c^r/y .be understood,, 
Q^icv tJjey have diligently been studied." 
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From the preceding remarks and examples, it appears 
that no exact and determinate mle can be given for the ' 
placing of adverbs, on all occasions.^ The general rule may 
be of considerable use ;^ but the easy flow and perspicuity of 
the ^hnise, are the things whiph ought to be chiefly regard^. 

The adverb there is often used as. an expletive, or as a 
word that adds nothing to the sense ; in which case it pre- 
cedes the verb and the nominative noun : as, ^* There b a 
person at the door;!' ** There are some thieves in the bouse;" 
which wouhl be as weH,- or better, expressed by saying, 
" A person is at the door ;" " Some thieves are in the 
bouse.'' Sometimes, it is made use of to give a small de- 
gree of emphasis to the sentence : as, '^ There was a man 
sent from God, whose nam^ was John.^*^ When it is ap- 
plied in its strict sense, it principally follows the verb and 
the nominative case : as, *' The man stands thereJ^ 

1; The adverb never generally precedes the verb: as, ^ I 
Dever was there ;" " He never comes at a proper time.'' 
When an auxiliary, is. used, it is placed indifferently, either 
before or after this adverb : as, '* He was never seen (or 
never was seen) to laugh from that time." J^ever seems to 
be improperly used in the following passage^. '' Ask me 
never so much dowry and gift" " If I make my hands 
never so clean." " Charm he never so wisely." The 
word " ever" would be more suitable to the sense. 

2. Ip imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of place 
wherSj is often used instead of the pronoun relative and a 
preposition. " They framed a protestation, rvhere they re- 
peated all their former claims ;" i. e. " in which they re- 
peated." '^ The king was still determined to run forwards, 
in, the same course where he was already, by his precipitate 
career, too fatally adyajiced ;" i, e. " in which he Was." 
But it would be better to avoid this mode of expression. 

The adverbs hence, thence, SLud' whence, imply a preposi- 
tion ; for they signify, " from this place, from that place,, 
from what place." It seems, therefore, strictly speaking, to 
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be improper to join a preposition with themi because i^ is 
superfluous: as, *' This is the leTiathan, from whence the 
wits of our age are said to borrow their weapons ;" " An an* 
cient author prophesies from hence." But the origin of 
these words is little attended to, and the- preposition ^rom 
so often used in construction with them, that the omission 
of it, in many cases, would seem stiff, and be^disagreeable. 

The adverbs here^ iherBf where, are often improperly ap- 
plied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs hi- 
iker, thither J whither : as, " He came here hastily ;" " They 
rode there with speed." They should be, " He came hi- 
ther ;" " They rode thither,'' &c. 

3. We have some examples of adverbs being used for* 
substantives : " In ] 687, he erected it into a community of 
regulars, since when, it has begun to increase in those coun- 
tries as a religious order ;" i. e. " since whkh tirne.^ " A lit- 
tle while and I shall not see you ;'* i. e. " a shml time,'' " It 
is worth their while ;" i. e. " it deserves their tune and pains." 
But this use of the word rather suits £Btmiliar than grave style. 
The same may be said of the phrase, '^ To do a thing an^t- 
Jww ;" i. e. " in any manner ;" or, " sotnehow ;" i. e. ** hi 
some manner." '' Somehow, worthy as these people are,, 
they are under the influence of prejudice." 

RULEXVL 

Two negatives, in English, destroy one another, or- 
are equivalent to an aflirmative H as, " JVbr did they not 
perceive him ;" that is, " they did perceive bim." " His 
language, though inelegant, is not ungrammatical ;" that 
IS, " it is grammatical." 

It is better to express an affirmation, by a regular affirma^^ 
tive, than by two separate negatives, as in the former sen- 
tence : but when one of the negatives is joined to another 
word, as in the latter sentence, the two negatives form a 
pleasing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two oa^v^^'k- 
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ihstead of one ; as in the following instances : '^ f never did 
re{)ent of doing good, nor shall not now ;" " nor shall I ndtv,'** 
" Never no imitator grew up to his author :" ** never did cmy^^ 
&c. *' I cannot by no means allow him what his argument 
must prove':" " 1 cannot by any means," 8ic. or, " I can by 
no 7weajw." " Nor let no comforter approach me ;" " nor let 
any comforter," &c. " Nor is danger ever apprehended in 
sach a government, no more than we commonly apprehend 
danger from thunder or earthquakes :" it should be, << any 
more." " Ariosto, Tasso, Galileo, no more than Raphael, 
were not born in republics." " Neither Ariosto, Tassa, nor 
Galileo, any more than Raphael, was born in a republic." 

RULE XVII. 

Prepositions govern the objective case :/as, " I have 

heard a good character o/'Aer ;" " From him that is needy 

tuni not away ;" "'A word to the wise is suiBScient for 

themjl*^ " We may be good and happy without riche^.^^ 

The (bliowing are examples of the nominative case being 
used instead of the objective. ** Who servest tJiou under ?" 
" Who do you speak to'?" " We are still much at a loss 
who civil power belongs to?" " AVlto dost thou ask for ?" 
" Associate not with those who none can speak well of." 
In all these places it ought to be " »^»." See Note 1 . 

The prepositions to and for are often understood, chiefly 
before the pronouns: as,' Give me the book ;' ' Get me some 
paper ;' that is, * to me ; for me.' * Wo is me ;' i. e. * to me.' 
" He was banished England ;" i. e. "yrowi England." 

1. The preposition is often separated from tfie relative 
which it governs : as, " Whom wilt thou gnre it to ?" in- 
stead of, ** TowJiovn wilt thou give it ?" " He is an author 
whom I am much delighted with ;" " The world is too po- 
lite to shock authors with a truth, which generally their 
booksellers are the first tliat inform them of." This is an 
idiom to which our language is strongly Inclined ; it pre- 
vails in common conversation, and suits verv weJl with the 
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familiar style in \Triting : but the placing of tlie preposition 
before the relative, is more graceful, as well as more per- 
spicuous, and agrees much better with the solemn jind ele- 
vated «ty!e. 

2. Some writers, separate the preposition from its noun, 
in order to connect different prepositions with the same 
noun : as, " To suppose the zodiac and planets to be 
efficient of^ and antecedent to, themselves." This, whether 
in the familiar or the solemn style, is always inelegant, and 
should generally be avoided. In forms of law, and the 
like, where fulness and exactness of expression must take 
place of every other consideration, it may be admitted. 

S. Dififerent relations, and different senses, must be ex- 
pressed by different prepositions, though in conjunction 
with the same verb or adjecfive. Thus we «ay, ** to con- 
verse with a person, upon a subject^ in a house, &c." We 
also say, ** We are disappointed of a thing," when we can- 
not get it, <' and disappointed in it," when we have it, and 
find it does not answer our expectations. But two differ- 
ent prepositions must 1)e improper in the same constrac- 
tion, and in the same sentence : as, ^ The combat between 
thirty French against twenty English." 

In some cases, it is difficult to say, to which of two pre- 
positions the preference is to be given, as both are used 
promiscuously, and custom has not decided in favour of 
either of them. We say, " Eipert at," and " expert in a 
thing." '< Expert at finding a remedy for his mistakes ;" 
'* Expert in deception." 

When prepositions are subjoined to nouns, they «re gene- 
rally the same that are- subjoined to tiie xerbs from which 
the nouns are derived : as,' A compl]|nce with^ 'to comply 
wilh ;' * A di^osition to tyranny,' ' disposed tb tyrannize.' 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposition 
is. of great importance, we shall select a considerable num- 
ber of examples of impropriety, in the application of this 
part of speech. 
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lat, TVith respect to the preposition o/—-" He is resolved 
of going to the Persian court ;" ** on going," &c. ** He was 
totally dependent of the Papal crown ;" *' on the Papal," 
&c. " To call of a person," and " to wait of him ;" " on a 
person," &.c. '* He was eager of recommending it to his fel- 
low citizens," ^' in recommendiii^," &lc. Of is sometimes 
omitted, and sometimes inserted, after worthy : as, '^ It is 
worthy observation," or, " of observation." But it would 
have been better omitted in the following sentences. ^' The 
emulation, who should serve their country best, no longer 
subsists among them, but of who should obtain the most lu- 
crative command." ^' The rain hath been falling o/'a long 
time ;" " falling a long time." " It is situation chiefly which 
decides of the fortune and^characters of men :" ^' decides 
the fortune," or, " concemnng the fortune." " He found the 
greatest difficulty of writing;" "tw writing." " It might have 
given me a greater taste of its antiquities." A taste o/*a thing 
implies actual enjoyment of it ; but a taste Jbr it, implies 
only a capacity for enjoyment. " This had a much greater 
share of inciting him, than any regard after his father's com- 
mands;" ' share in inciting,' and "regard fo his father's," &c. 

2(J, With respect to the prepositions to and Jbr. — " You 
have bestowed your favours to the most deserving per- 
sons ;" " upon the most deserving," &c, " He accused the 
ministers for betraying the Dutch :" " qf having betrayed." 
" His abhorrence to that superstitious figure ;' " of that," 
&cc. " A great change to the better ;" *^Jor the better." 
•* Your prejudice to my cause ;" " againsty " The English 
were very different people then to what they are at pre- 
sent ;" ^^from what," &,c. " In compliance to the decla- 
ration ;" ^^ withy" &c. " It is more than they thought for ;" 
" thought of:' " There is no need for it ;" « qf it." Fo7 
is superfluous in the phrase, " More than he knows Jbr^^ 
" No discouragement for the authors to proceed ;" " to the 
authors," &c. " It was perfectly in compliance to some 
persons ;" " with." " The wifest princes need not think it 
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any diminution to their greatness, or derogation to their 
sufficiency, to rely upon counsel ;" " diminution o/J" and 
" derogationyrom." 

3d, With respect to the prepositions rvilh and upon. — 
** Reconciling himself with the king." " Those things 
which have the greatest resemblance with each Other, fre- 
quently differ the most." " l*hat such rejection should be 
consonant with our common nature." Conformable with,' 
&c. " The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred 
texts." In all the above instances, it should be, "7o," in- 
stead of ^^ Tvithy " It is a use that perhaps I sHouhl not 
have thought on ; * thought q/!' •' A greater quantity may 
be taken from the heap, without making any sensible altera- 
tion upon it;" "mit." " Intrusted to persons on whom 
the parliament could confitle ;" " in whom.*^ " He was 
tnade much on at Argos ;" " much o/I" " If policy can 
prevail upon force ;" " over force." " I do likewise dissent 
with tlie examiner ;" *^JtomJ^ 

4th, With respect to the prepositions inyjrmn, &c.— - 

* They shouhl be informed in some parts of his character ;' 

* about,'' or * coucrmwg.^ * Upon such occasions as fell into 
their cognizance ;' * under.* * That variety of factions into 
which we are still engaged ;' * in which.' * To restore my- 
self into the favour ;' *Yo the favour.' * Could he have pro- 
fited from repeated experiences ;' * %.' From seems to be 
superfluous after forbear : as, * He could not forbear from 
appointing the pope,' &c. * A strict observance after times 
and fashions ;' * o/* times.' * The character which we may 
now value ourselves by dra^ving ;' * upon drawing.' * Nei- 
ther of them shall make me swerve out of the path ;' ^Jrmn 
the path.' ' Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat, and 
swallow a camel ;' it ought to be, < which strain out a gnat, 
or, take a gnat out of the liquor by straining it.' The im- 
propriety of the preposition has wholly destroyed the 
meaning of the phrase. 

The preposition mnong generally implies a number of 
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things. It cannot be pro[ier1y used in conjunction wiUi the 
word everj^, which is in the singular number : as, '< Which 
is found among every species of liberty ; " '< The opinion 
seems to gain ground among eyeiy body." 

6, The preposition to is made use ofbefore nouns of place, 
when they follow verbs and participles of motion : as, " I 
went io London ;" '*Iam going Motown." But the prepo- 
•ition ai is generally used after the neuter verb io be : as, << I 
liave been al London ;" " I was a/ the place appointed ;" "J 
shall be ai Paris." We likewise 'say : ^'.fle touched, arrived 
mi any place." The preposition in is set before countries, 
citieS) and large towots : as, '' He lives in "France, in Lon- 
don, or IB Bimungham." But^before villages, smgle houses, 
and cities which are , in distant countries, aih used; as, 
•• He lives at Hackney ;" " Hr resides at Montpelier." 

It is a matter of indiQerence with respect to the pronoun 
mte anaiher^ whether the preposition of he placed ■ between 
tile two parts of it, or bi^fore 4hem both. We may say, 
** They were jealous of one another;" or, " They were 
jealous one of another ;" but perhaps the former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as^prepositions : as, ex- 
cepting, respecting, touching, concerning, according. '* They 
were all in fault except or excejvHng him;^ 

RULE ^svm. 

Cong'unctions connect the same moods and tenses of 
verbs, and cases of nouns and pronouns : as, " Candour 
is to be approved and practised .^^ " If tliou sincerely de" 
tire, and earnestly jpur^t^c virtue, she will assuredly be 
found by thee, and prove a rich reward ;" ** The master 
taught her. and me to write ;" "He and she were school- 
fellowsf." 

A few examples, of inaccuracy roppoc.ting tbis rule may 
further display its utility. *' ! • ^-reS'^v a virtuous lifej and 

,t This rule refers only to nou:..- r '" • .^h'r.h \vd\t t!ie same bearjns o^ 

.fciatioii, niili rc;:ard lo oUier ' - 
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is sincere in his professions, he wiU succeed ;" ^' if he pre- 
Jers" ^' To deride the miseries of the unhappy, is inhu- 
man ; and wanting compassion towards them, is unchris- 
tian ;" " and to want compassion." " The parliament ad- 
dressed the l(ing, and has been prorogued the same day ;" 
and fvas prorogued." ** His wealth and him bid adieu to 
each other ;" '* and he,^^ He entreated us, my comrade 
and I, to live harmoniously ;'* ^' comrade and me." " My 
sister and her were on good terms ;'* " and she** We often 
overlook the blessings which are in our possession, and are 
searching after those which are out of our reach :** it ought 
fo be, " and search after." 

1. Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to connect 
different moods and tenses of verbs : but in these instances 
the nominative must generally, if hot tilways, be repeated, 
which is not necessary, though it may be done, under the 
construction to which the rule refers. We may say, " He 
lives temperately, and he should^ live temperately ;" '* He 
may return^ but he will not continue /' ** She rva>s proud, 
though she is now humble :" but it is obvious, that in such 
cases, the nominative ought to be repeated ; and that, by 
this means, the latter members of these sentences are ren- 
dered not so strictly dependent on the preceding, as those 
arc which come under the rule. When, in the p; ogress of 
a sentence, we pass from the affirmative to the negative 
form, or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject or 
nominative is always resumed : as, ' He is rich, but he is not 
pcspec'tahle.' ' He is not rich, but he is respectable.' There 
appears to be, in general, eqr.al reason for repeating the no- 
minative, and resuming the subject, when the course of the 
sortcnce is diverted by a change of the mood or tense. The 
following sentences may therefore be improved. * Anger 
glances into the breast of a wise man, but will rest only in the 
bo?om of fools ;' * but re^is only ;' or, * but it will rest only.' 
' Virtue is praised by many, and would be desired also, li 
her worth were really known ;' * and she would.' * The 
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world begkiB to recede, and will soon disappear ;' ' and it 
will.*' See the Octavo GFammar, Rule xviii. 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some the 
subjunctive mood, after them. It is a general rule^ that 
when something contingent or doubtful is implied, the 
subjunctive ought to be used / as, ^^ If I were to write, 
he would not regard it ;" " He will not be pardoned, 
y/nless he repenV^ " 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature 
require the indicative mood. " As virtue advances^ so 
vice recedes ;" * He is healthy, because he is temperate.' 

The conjunctions, if^ ikaugh^ unless, excepl, whelher, &.c. 
generally require the subjunctive mood after tfaein : BB,^If 
thou be afflicted, repine not ;" ^ Though he sidy ine, yet 
"will I trust in him ;" '* He cannot be clean, unkss he nmk 
himself;" " No power, except it were given from above ;" 
'^ Whether it were I or they, so we preach." But even these 
conjunctions, when the sentence does not Imply doubt, ad- 
mit of the indicative : as, " Though he is poor, he is con- 
tented." — See subf. mood^p. 75, and pages 202, 203. 

The following example may, in some measure, serve to 
illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive and the 
indicative moods. * TTumgh he were divinely inspired, and 
spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with supreme autho- 
rity ; though he were endued with supernatural powers, and 
could, therefore, have condrmed the truth of what he ut- 
tered, by miracles; yet, in compliance with the way in 
which human nature and reasonable creatures are usually 
wrought upon, he reasoned.' That our Saviour ^as di- 
viuely inspired, and endued with supernatural powers, are 
positions that are here taken for granted, as not admitting 
the least doubt ; they would therefore have been better 
expressed in the indicative mood : " Though he was dl- 
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Yinely iDspired ; though he was endued with supernatural 
powers." The subjunctive is used in the like improper 
onanner in the following example : " Though he were a son, 
yet learned he obedience, by the things which he suffered.'' 
But, in a sflbilar passage, the indicative, with great propri- 
ety, is employed to the same purpose ; '* Though he waa 
rich, yet for your sakes he became poor." 

1. Lesif. and. thcU, annexed to a command preceding, ne- 
ces8anU[y require the 8ubj[unctive mood : as, '^ Love not sleep, 
le&l thou come (o poverty ;^" '^ Reprove not a scomer, leai 
hisThajlfi thee ;" " Take heed that thou speak not to Jacob." 

If with but following it, when futurity is denoted, re- 
quires the subjunctive mood : ri^*^ If he do but touch the 
hills, they shall smoke ;" " If he be but discreejl, he will 
succeed." But the indicative ought to be used, on this oc- 
casion, when fiiture time is not. signified : as, " jj^ in this 
expression,. he doas btd iesi^ no offence should be taken;" 
**If she is but sincere^ Lam happy.!' The same distinc^ 
tion applies to the following forms of expression : *' If he 
do submit, it will be from necessity ;" "Though he doas 
submit^ he is not convinced ;'' '* If thou do not reward this 
service, he will be discouraged ;" " If thou dost heartily 
forgive bim> endeavour to forget the offenee." 

3. In the following instances, the conjunction thatf ex- 
pressed or understood, seems to be improperly accompa* 
Bied with the subjunctive mood; ''So much she dreaded 
hia tyranny, that the fate of her friend she dare not lament.'* 
H'He reasoned, sa artfully that his friends, would listen, and 
think [thaf] he were not wrong." ' 

3. The same conjunction governing both the indieative 
and the enbjunctive moods, in the samensentence, and in 
the same ctreumstances, seems to be a great impropriety : 
aa in.tbtese instances ^ ff there be but one body of le^a- 
kttors, it is no belter than a^ tyranny ; if there are only two^ 
ttiere will want a easting voice." '' J^ a man havt a huik 
4red sheep^ and one of them is gone astn^V' ^^ 
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4. Alitiofitan the irregularities, in the construction^ of an j 
kuogttageihaye arisen from the ellipus of some words, which 
were originally inserted in the sentence, and made it regu- 
lar ; and it is probable, that thift has generally been the case 
with respect to the conjunctive foiln of words, now in use ; 
which will appear from the following examples : ^ We shall 
overtake him though he run ;*\ that is, ^ though he should 
run ;" " Unless he act prudently, he will -not accomplish 
bis purpose ;" that is, '* unless he shall act prudently." <' If 
he succeed and obtcdn his end, he will not be the happier for 
it ;" that is, " If he should succeeil and should obtain his 
end." These remarks and examples are des^ned to show 
flie original of many of our present conjonetive forms of 
expression ; and to enable the student to examine the pro- 
priety of using them, by tracing the words in question to 
their proper origin and ancient connexions. But it is ne- 
cessaiy to be more particular on this subject, and Oierefofe 
we shall add a few observations respecting it 

That part of the verb which grannnarians eall the pie- 
sent tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future signification. 
This is effected by varying the terminations of the second 
and third persons singular of the indicative ; as will be evi- 
dent from the following examples: ^ If thou prosper^ thou 
shouldst be thankful ;" <* Unless he stuiig more elosety, he 
,will never be learned." Some writers however wonld ex- 
press these sentiments without those variations ^ "If thou 
prosperesty^* &lc. << Unless he studies^** to. : and as there is 
great diversity of practice in this point, it is proper to ofier 
the learners a few remarks, to assist them in distinguishing 
the right application of these different fonns'of expression. 
It may be. considered as a rule, that the changes of termi- 
nation are necessary, when tiiese two circumstances concur : 
1st, When tiie subject is of a dubious and continent na- 
ture ; and 2dj When the verb has a reference to future tiOM. 
In the following sentences, both these chrcumsf ances will be 
found to unite : " If ttitm injure another, tbon wilt bwt thy- 
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self;" << He has a hard heart ; and if he eonHnue impeni- 
tent, he most suffer ;'' " He will maintidn his principles, 
though he loae his estate ;" '* Whether he stwceed or not, , 
his intention is laudable;" ''If he be not prosperous, he 
will not repine ;" '' If a man smite his servant, and he eUe,^ 
6ie. Exod, xxi. 20. In all these examples, tlie things signi-. 
ied by the verbs are uncertain, and refer to future time. 
But in the instances which follow, future time is not referred 
to ; and ther^ore a different construction takes place ; " If 
thou livest Tirtnously, thou art happy ;*' << Unless he mean^ . 
what he says, he is doubly faithless ;" '' If he allows the 
excellence of Tirtue, he does not regard' kcur precepts ;*' 
^' Though he seems to be simple and artless, he has deceiv- 
ed us ;'' ^' Whether virtue is better than rank or wealth, ad- 
mits not of any dispute ;" *' If thou believesl with all thy 
heart, thou mayst,!' &c. Jiets ym. 37.— lli^re are many 
sentences, introduced by conjunctions, in which neither 
Contingency nor futurity is denoted : as, " Though he ex- 
tds her in knowledge, she far e.xceeds him in virtue.'' '' I 
have no doubt of his principles : but if he beUeves the truths 
«^f religion, he does not act. accoiding to mem.'^ 

That both the circumstances of contingency and futurity 
are necessary, m tests of the propriety of altering the ter- 
sd^inations, will be evident, by inspecting the following ex^ 
amples ; which show that there are instances in which nei- 
ther of the ciccumetaneas alone implies the other. In the 
tiiree examples following, contingency is denoted, but not 
ftiturity. " If he thinks as he 8pea|», he may safely be trust- 
ed." '' If he is now. disposed to it, I wilt perform the ope- 
cation." ** He acts uprightly, unless he deceives me.'* In the 
followingsentences, futurity is signified, but notcontingency* 
''As sooa.as the sun sets, it will be cooler*"' " As the au- 
tumn advances^ these birds will gradually emigrate." 

It appears, from the tenor of the examples adduced, that' 
the rules above mentioned may be extended to assert, that, 
in cases whef^in contingency and fiiturity do not concur, U;. 
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IB not proper to turn the verb from its signification of pre- 
sent time, nor to vaiy its form or termination. The verb 
wontd tiien be in the indicatiTe mood, whatever eonjunc- 
tionB mi^t attend it— 4f these rules, ^hich seem ta.form 
the true distiiietion between the subjunctiTe and the indica- 
tive moods in this tense, were adopted and established in 
practice,, we shotild have, on thia point, a principle of de- 
cision simple and precise,, ^d readily applicable to. every 
ease that might occucr— It will, doubtless, sometimes hap- 
pen, thut, on this occasion, as well as on many other occa- 
ttons, a strict adherence to grammatical rules, would render 
the language stiff and forma) : but when cases of this, sort 
occur, it is better to ^ve the expression a different turn, 
than to violate grammar for the sake of eas^ or even of ele- 
gance. See R'ui^ 14. Note 2.. 

5. On the form of the a^xiliarie8 in the compomid tenses 
of the subjunctive q^ood, it seems proper to JUftke a few ob- 
servation^- Some writers express themselves in the perfect 
tense as follows : '^ If thou have deten^ined, we must sub- 
mit :" '^ Unless lie have consented, (he writing will be void :" 
but we believe that few authors of critical sagacity write in 
this manner. The proper form seems to be, '' If thou host 
determined; unless he /ta# consented/' &4S- conformably to 
what we generally meet with in ttie Bible :. " I have snr- 
named thee, though thou hast not known me." Iscuah xlv. 
^ 5. <* What is. the hope of the hypocrite, tbou^ he hath 
gained," &c. Jo& x^vB. 8.. See also dcte xxviii. 4. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes meet 
with such expressions as. these ; "If ihov^had applied thy- 
self diligently^ thou wouldsthave reaped the advantage ;" 
*< Uliless thou ahafl speak the whole truth, we cannot deter- 
iqine ;" ** If thou mUl undertake the business, there is little 
doubt of success." Tliis mode of expressiug the auxiliaries 
does not appear to be warranted by the general practice of 
correct writers. They should be hadsi, shall^ and wilt: and^ 
we find, them, U9ed in thi^ forni, in the sacred Scriptures 
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'^ If thou hadsl known," &lc. Luke xix. 47. If thou hadst 
been here," &jc. John xi. 21. ^* If thou wiltf thou canst make 
m^ clean," Mail. viii. 2. See also, 2 Sa$n>u, 27. MiUi. xviL 4i 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense in. 
the subjunctive mood, is also very frequently yaried in its 
termination: as, '' If thou loved him truly, thouwouldst obey 
liim ;" " Though thou did conform, thou hast gained no- 
thing by it." This variation, however, appears to be improper. 
Our present version of the Scriptures, which we again refer 
to, as a good grammatical authority in points of this nature, 
decides against it. " If thou knewest the gift," &c. Jobnxv, 
10. " If thou didsl receive it, why dost thou glory ?" &c. 
1 Cor, iv. 7. See also Dan. v. 22. But it is proper to re- 
mark, that the form of the verb lo be, when used subjunc- 
lively in tlie imperfect tense, is indeed very considerably 
and properly varied from that which it has in the imperfect 
of the indicative mood : as the learner will perceive by 
turning to the conjugation of that verb. 

8. It may not be superfluous, also to observe, that the 
auxiliaries of the potential mood, when apptied to the sub- 
junctive, do not change the termination of the second per- 
son singular. We properly say, " If thou ma^ or eanii 
go ;" ^* Though thou migktat live ;" '* Unless then eouidst 
read ;" " If thou tvouldsl le^m ; and not ^ If thou maiy or 
can go," Uc. It is sufGicient, on this point, to adduce the 
authorities of Johnson and Lowth ; '^ If thou shoukUl go ^" 
Jqhn8on. ^' If thou mayst, mighlslf or covldst love ;" Lonih. 
Some authors think, that when ihat expresses the motive 
or end, the termination of these auxiliaries should be va- 
ried : as, ** I advise thee, Ihai thou may beware ;" << He 
checked thee, tkai thou should not presume :" but there 
does not appear to be any ground for this exception. If the 
expression of ** condition, doubt, contingency," kc. does 
not warrant a change in the form of these auxiliaries, why 
should they have it, when a motive or end is expressed ? 
The translators of tile Scriptures do notappear to bare made 
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tbedistiiic^n conteoded for. ^ThoubuHdest th« wall, 
thai thoa mayit he their king,' JVe^ yL 6. ' There is for> 
giTenefls with thee, ikat thou mayst be feared.' Psa, cxxx. 4i 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it ap - 
pears, that with respect to whiiit is termed the present tense 
ot any verb, when the circumstances of contingency and 
ftftcrrity concur, it is proper to vary the terminations of the 
second and third persons singular ; that Without (he con- 
currence of those circumstances, the terminations should 
not be altered ; and ttiat the verb and the auxiliaries of the , 
three past tcnfees, ami the auxiliaries of the first future', ub- 
dei^o no akeratioiiB whatever :■ except the imperfecl of the 
▼eib iio he\ wliichy in cases denoting contingency, is varied 
in all the persons of the ungolar number. Seep. 90. The 
Note. 

After perusing what has been' advanced on this subject, it 
will be natural for the student to inquire, what b the extent 
of the subjunctive mood ? Some grammarians' think it ex- 
lends only to what is called the present tense of verbs gene 
rally, under the circumstances of contingency and futurity , 
and to the imperfect tense of the verb to be, when it denotes 
contingency, &c : because in these tenses only, the form of 
tile verb admits of Variation ;'a]id they suppose that it is va- 
riation merely which constitutes the* distinction of moods. 
It is the opinion of other grammarians, (in Which opinion we 
concur,) that, besides the two cases just mentioned, all verbs 
in the three past, and the two future tenses, are in tlie sub- 
jtmctive mood, when they denote contingency or uncer- 
tainfy, though they have not any cfiange of termination ; 
and that, when conthi^ncy is not signified, the verb^through 
aH these five tenses, belongs to the indiralive mood,. what- 
ever conjunction may attend it. They think, that the defi- 
nition and nature of the subjunctive ni-.)od,have no reference 
to change of termination, but that they refer merely to the 
manner of the being, aclioh, or passion, signified by the 
verb ; and that the subjunctive mood may as property exist 
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without a variation of the verb, as the iafiiiitiye mood, which 
has no terminations different from those ofthe indicative. 
The decision of this point may not, by some gramniariant, 
be thought of much consequence. But the rules which as- 
certain the propriety of varying, or not varying,ihe termi- 
nations of the verb, will certainly be deemed important. 
These rules may be well observed, without a nnifo4|kty of 
sentiment respecting the nature and limits of the snbjunetive 
mood. For further remarks on tiie^ subject, see pages 78 
—80. 84— 88. 102— 104. 108—1 nf. 

9. Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions 
belonging to them, either expressed or understood : as, 

1st, Thoughy — yetf nevertheless : as, * ^ITwugh he was rich, 
yet for our sakes he Idecame poor.' * TAot^A powerful, he 
was meek.' 

2d, Whether-^rcr : as, ' Whether he will go. or sot, I can- 
not tell.' 

3d, EUker^-w : as, ' I will tUher send it, or bring it 
myself.' 

4th, ^etth^ — nor: h%^ * Neither he nor I am able to 
compass W 

5th, As — as: expressing a comparison of .equality: as, 
* She is as amiable as her sister ; and as much respected;' 

6th, As--^o : expressing a comparison of equality : as, 
' JIs the stars, so shall thy seed, be.' 

t We have stated, for the stuftent's iaforajation, the dHTerent epinioin of graimm- 
rians, respecting the English <Subjuiictive Mood: l^r«^ that which supposes there 
is DO such mood in our language ;iiSecoiM((y, that which extends it no farther than the 
variations of the verb extend ( Thirdly^ tha^ which we have adopted, and explained 
at large , and which, in general, corresponds ivith the views of the most approved 
writers on English Grammar. We may add a Fourth opinion ; which appears io 
possess, at least, much plausibility. Thi8.(q^i8ion adii|its the arrangement we have 
given, with one variation, namely, that of aaaigning to the first tense of the subjune- 
tive, two forms : Ist, that which simply denotes contingency : as. " If he desires it, 
I will perform the operation ;" that is,..*' If he nan desires it :** 2ndly, that which 
denotes both contingency ^4 futurity : as, ** If he desire it, I will perform the ope* 
ration ;** that is, *' If he should A«req/Yer desire it<" This last theory of the subjuoe- 
ti ve mood, claims the merit of rendering the whole system of the moods consistent and 
regular ; of being more conformable than any other, to the definition of the sul]|}unc« 
ti ve ; and of not referring to the indicative mood forms of expression, which ill accord 
With ite simplicity and oaturf . Ferfaaps this theory will bear a strict exaniioatieo. 
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7th, As — so : expressing a comparison of quality : as/ ^ 
the one dieth, so dieth the other.' ' Am he reads, they read.' 

•8th, So—^is: with a verb expressing a comparison of 
quality : as, ^ To tee thy glory, ao asl hare seen thee in 
the sanctuary.' 

9th, So-~<u : with a negative and an adjective expresong 
a coi^arison of quantity : as, * Pompey was not 90 great 
a g neral as Ciesar, nor so great a man.' 

IJth, So — thcU :■ expressing a consequence : as, * He was 
so fatigued, that he could scarcely move.' 

The conJuDctions or and nor may often be used, with 
nearly equal propriety. ' The king, whose character was 
not 8ufificici\tly vigorous, nor decisive, assented to the mea- 
sure.' In this sentence, or would perhaps have been better : 
but, in general, nor seems to repeat the negation in the for^ 
tner part of tb.e sentence, and therefore ^ves more emphasis 
(o the expression. 

1 0. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly 
and in pairs. The following are examples of this impro- 
priety. * The. relations are sa uncertain, as that they re- 
quire a great deal of examination :' it should be, ' that they 
require,' &i,c. ^ There was no man so sanguine, who did not 
apprehend some ill consequences :' it ought to be, ' So san- 
guine as not to apprehend,' &lc.; or, ' no man, how sanguine 
soever, who did not,' kc. < To trust in him is no more but 
to acknowledge his power.' ' This is no other but the gate 
of paradise.' In both these instances, 6ui should be than, 
^ We should sufficiently weigh the objects of our hope ; 
whether they are such as we may reasonably expect from 
them what they propos^,' &lc. It ought to be, * that we may 
reasonably,' &lc. * The duke had not behaved with that 
loyalty as he ought to have done ;' ' with which he ought' 
' In the order as they lie in his preface :' it should be, * in 
order as they lie ;' or, ' in the order in which they lie.' ' Such 
sharp replies that cost him his life ;' ' as cost him,' &€. ' If 
he were truly that scarecroWj as he is now commonly 
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painted;' ^ such a scarecrow,' &c. ' I wish J could do that 
justice to bis memory, to oblige theliaiiiters/ &u:. ; ' do such 
justice as to oblige/ fee. 

There is a peculiar neatness in-a sentence beginning with 
the conjunctive form of a verb. * Were there no.difTerencCi 
there would be no choice.' 

A double conjunctive^in two ^correspondent clauses of a 
sentence, is sometimes made use of : as, ' had he done .this, 
he had escaped ;' ^ Had the limitations on the prerogative 
been, in his time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity had 
made him regard as sacred, the boundaries of the constitu* 
tion.' The sentence in the common form would have read 
thus : ' If the limitations on the prerogative liad been, &cc. 
liis integ;rUy would have made him regard,' &lc. 

The particle «», when it is connected with :the pronoun 
suchy has the force of a relative pronoun : as, ' Let such as 
presume to advise others, look well to their own conduct ;' 
which is equivalent to, ' Let them who presume,' &lc. But 
when used by itself, this^ particle is to be considered as a 
conjunction, or perhaps as an adverb. See the Ket. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to familiar 
style, equivalent to notwiihstanding. The words^or ail that, 
seem to be too low. * The word was in the mouth of every 
one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a secret' 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated ; because would 
do much better in the following sentence. ' It cannot be 
otherwise, in regard that Uie French prosody differs from 
that of every other language.' 

The word except is far preferable to other than, * It ad- 
mitted of no effectual cure other than amputation.' Except 
is also to be preferred to all but. ' They were happy all 
but the stranger.' 

In tte two following phrases, the coijunction as is im« 
properly omitted ; ^ Which noibody presumes, or is so San- 
igulne A to hope.' ' I must, howerer, be so just ^ to own."* 
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The conjunction that h often properly omitted, and ua* 
deraCood ; as,' I beg you would come to me ;' ^ See thoa do 
it not ;' instead of < that you would,' ' that thou do.' But in 
the following and many similar phrases, this coi^unctioQ 
were much better inserted : ' Yet it is reason the memory 
of their virtues remain to posterity.' (t should be, ' yet it 
is just that the memory,' &u:;. 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of ^iC^i'^nt things pre compared, 

the latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the con- 
junction than ^r -a*, but agre^es with the verb, or is gor 
remed by the verb or ike preposition, expressed or unr 
derstoody as, *' Thou art wiser than I ;" that is, " than 
I am." " They loved him more than jne 5" i. e. "more 
than they loved me.*' ** The sentiment is well expressed 
hj Plato, but much better by Solomon than him ;" that 
is, " than by biin V 

The propriety or impropriety of many phrases, in the pre- 
ceding as well as In some other forms, may be discovered, 
fcy supplying the words that are not expressed ; which will 
be evident from the following instanced of erroneous con- 
struction. * He can read better than me,' • He is as good 
as her,' * Whether I be present or no.' * Who did this ? 
Me.' By supplying the words understood in each of these 
phrases, their impropriety and governing rule will appear : 
as, * Better than I can read ;' * As good as she is ;' * Present 
or not present ;' * I did it.' 

1. By not attending to this rule, many errors have been 
committed : a number of which is subjoined, as a furthor 
caution and direction to the learner. * Thpu art a much 
greater loser than me by his death.' She suffers hourly 
more than me,' * We contributed a third more Ihan^ the 
Dutch, who were obliged tp the same proportion more than 

9 $ee the Tet^h, or aiiy SubECquenU 4x111190 of the Key : Rule xx. T-lie No^e. 
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U8.' ' King Charles, and more than him, the duke and the 
popish faction, were at liberty to form ijiew schemes.' ' The 
drift of^ll his sermons was, to prepare the Jews for the re- 
ception of a prophet mightier than him, and whose shoes 
he was not worthy to bear.' ' It was noC th^ work of so 
eminent an author, as him to whom it was first imputed.' 
* A stone is heavy, and the sand wei^ty ; but a fool'd wrath 
18 heavier than them bofli.' ' If flie king give us leave, wa 
may perform the t)ffice as well as them that do,\ In these 
passages it ought to b«y- < /, me^ he, ffiey^ respectively.' 

When the relative fvko immediately follows than, it seems 
to form an exception to the 20th rule ; for in that connex^- 
ion, the relative must be in the objective case ; as, 'Alfred, 
than nhoniy a greater king never reigned,' &€. ' Beelzebub, 
(han whom, Satan' excepted, none higher sat,' ^. It is 
remarkable that in silch instances^ if the personal pronoun 
were used, it would be in the nominative case ; as, ' A greater 
king never reigned than he/ thatis,'7Am he was J * Beelze- 
bub^ than he/ &c. ; that is, ' than he aai.^ The phrase 
than whom, is, however, avoided by the best modem writer?. 

RULEXXr. 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions^ an J to express our 
ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or oniisslon of some 
words, is frequently admitted, fnstead of saying, ' He 
was a learned toian, he was a wise man, and he was a good 
man ;' We make use of the ellipsis, and say^ ' He was a 
learned, vn&e, and good man<' 

When the omissioB of words woiild obscure the sen* 
fence, weaken its fofce, or be attended with an impro- 
priety, they must be expressed. In the sentence, ' We 
are apt to love who loVe viS/ the word them should be 
supplied^ *• A beautiful field and trees,' is not proper 
language. It should be, ' Beautiful fields and trees ;' 
or, ' A beautiful field and fine trees.' 
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AUnoBt all oompounded sentences are more or less ellip- 
tieal ; some examples of which may be seen under tilie 
dtfferent parts of speech. ^ 

1. The ellipns of the ariide is ^^^^ used ; * A man, 
woman, and chOd :' that is, '^ a man, a ...^^an, and a child.' 

* A house and garden ;' that is, ' a house and a garden.* 

* The sun and moon ;* that is, ^^e sun and the moon.' ' The 
day and hour ;' that is, * the diaj and the hour.* In all these 
instances, the article being once expressed) the repetition of 
it becomes unneccssaiy* Thttro ie, however, ^n exception 
to this obs($rvation, when some peculiar emphads requires 
a repetition ; as in the following sentence. * Not only the 
year, but the ^y and the hour.' In this case, the ellipns 
of the laelt article would he improper. When a different 
torn of the article is reqdutis, t)ie article is also properly 
repeated : as, ' a hoose and an drehard f instead of, * a house 
and orchard.' 

£. The nmm is frequently omtted in the foHoi^nng man- 
«r. ' The laws of God and mtA'^ that is, * the laws of 
God and the laws of man^' In some Tery emphatical ex- 
pressions, the ellipsis should not be used : as, ' Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God ;' which is more 
emphatical than, ' Christ the power and wisdom of God.' 

S. The ellipsis of the adjecHve is used in the following 
manner. * A delightful garden and orchard f that is, ^ a 
delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;' < A little man 
and woman ;' that is, < A little manjmd a little woman.' * In 
■uch elliptical expressions as these, the iMljectiTe ought to 
have exactly the same signiBcation, and to be quite as 
proper, when joined to the latter substantire as to the for- 
mer ; otherwise the ellipsis should not be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of 
different numbers : as, ' A magnificent house and gardens.* 
In this case it is better to use another adjective ; as, ' A 
maghificeDt house and fine gardens.' 

4. The following is the ellipsis of the pronoun* ' I lore 
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and fear him ;" that is, <' I love him, and I fear hun." ^ My 
house and lands ;" that is, " my house and my lands." In 
these instances the ellipsis may take place with propriety ; 
but if we would be more express and emphaUcal, it must 
not be used : as, *' His friends and hia foes ;" '* My sonf 
and my daughters.*' 

In some of the common forms of spei^h, the relative pro- 
noun is usually omitted ; as, '^ This is the man they love ;" 
instead of, '' This is the man whom they love." '^ Thete 
(ire t^e goods they bought j" for, ** These are the goods 
rvhich they bought." 

In Qomplex sentences, it is much better to have the re- 
lative pronoun expressed : as it is more proper to say, 
^' The posture in which I lay," than, " In the posture | 
lay :" " The horse on which I rode, fell dowp;" than " The 
horse I rode, fell down." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
sentence together, and,, to prevent obscurity and confusion^ 
should answer to each other with great exactness. " W^ 
speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen." 
Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and ought to b^ 
supplied : as, '* We speak that which: we do knpw, and tes- 
tify that which we have seen." 

0. The ellipsis of th^ verb is nsed in thj- following u^ 
stances. " The man was old and crafty ;" that is, '* the man 
was old, and the man was crafty." *' She was young, and 
beautiful, and good ;" that b, " She was young, she wa* 
beautiful, and she was good." '^ Thou art poor, and 
wretched, and miserable, and blii^d, and naked." If we 
would fill np the ellipsis in the last sentence, thou art ou^t 
to be repeated before, each of the adjectives.. .. , 

If,^ in such enumeration, we choose t6 point out one pro- 
perty above Uie rest, that property must be placed last, and 
the ellipds supplied : as, '*-8he is young and beautiful, and 
she is good." 

<' I went to see and hear him ;" that is, ** I went to set 
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and iTwettt to heftr him.' la this instance there is not only 

s 

an ellipsis of the governing yerb / wentj but likewise of the 
sign of the infinitiTe mood, which i» governed hj it. 

Do, didj have, had, shall, will, inay, tnight, and the rest of 
the auxiliaries of the compound tenses, are frequently used 
alone, to spare the repetition of the verb : as, ' He regards 
his word, but thou d^st iiot :' i. e. *• dost not regard it.' ^ We 
succeeded, but they did not ;' ' did not succeed.' ^ I have 
learned my task, but titou hast not ;' ' hast not learned.' 
* They must, and they shall be punished ;*" that is, ' they 
must be punished.^ See the Key. 

6. The ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following man- 
ner. ' He spoke and acted wisely ;' that is, < He spoke 
wisely, and he acted wisely.' ' Thrice I went and offered 
my service ;' that is, ' Thrice I went, and thrice I offered 
my service.' 

7. The ellipsis of the preposition, as well as of the verb, is 
seen in tlie following instances : ' He went into the abbeys, 
halls, and public buildings ;' that is, ^ he went into the ab- 
beys, he went into the halls, and he went into the public 
buildings.' ' He also went through all the streets and lanes 
of the city ;' that is, * Through all the streets, and through all 
the lanes,' &tc. ' He spoke to every man and woman there,' 
^t is^ * to every man and. to every woman.' «This day, 
next month, last yearf' that is, * on this day, in the next 
month, in the last year ;' ' The Lord do that whi^h seemeth 
him good ;'' that is, * which seemeth to him.' 

8. The ellipsis of the conjunction is as follows-: 'They 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, ^nd love, of their 
creator ;' i. e. ^ the power^ and wisdom, and goodness, and- 
love of,' &LC. ' Though I love him, I do not flatter him,' that 
is, ' Though I love him, yei I do not flatter him.' 

9. The ellipsis of the inkrjeciion id not very common ; it, 
however, is sometimes used : as, ^Oh ! pity and shame V 
that is, < Oh pity ! Oh shame !' 

As the ellipsAs occurs in almost every sentenee ih the Es- 
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gliih langaagv^ awberous examples of kmigjiitlwjgikefki^, 
but only a few more can be admitted here. 

In the following iosfaDce there id a very eoiiBidepab!&' 
one : * He Mrill often argoe, that if this part of our trade 
w^fe well cultivated, we should gain from one nation ; 
and if another^ from another ;' that is, ' He will often 
argue, that if this part of our trade were well cultivated, we 
should gain from one nation, and if another part of our trade 
were well cultivated, we should gain from another nation/ 

The following instances, though short, contain much of 
the ellipsis ; " Wo is me ;'' i. e. " wo is to me." " To 
let blood ;" i. e. « to let out blood."* « To let down ;" 
i. e. '"^ to let it fall or slide down." " To walk a mile ;" 
i e. "to waft through the space of a mile." '^ To sleep 
all night ,*" i. e. " To sleep through all the night." '' To 
go a fishing ;" *^ To go a hunting ;^^ L^ «,. " to go on a 
fishing voyage or bosinasft;? '^ to go on a hunting party." 
"I dine at two o'clock;" i. e. <*at two of the clock." 
'< By sea, by land, on shore :" L e. ^^ By the sea, by the.land, 
on the shore." 

10. The examples that follow are prodnced-to show the 
impropriety of dlipsis in some parjficalar eases^ ** The 
land- was always possessed, during pleasure^ by those in- 
trusted with the command f^ it should be^ ** those persons 
intrusted';" or, '' those tvto fvere intrusted*" *^ If he had read 
fiirther, Jie would have-found leteveiml of his objections might 
have been 8pared:"'thati8,'^ he would have found thai 
several of his objections," &c. ^ There is nothing men are 
more deficient in, than knowing their own characters." It 
Might to be, '* nothing in nhuih men ;" snd^ *' than in know- 
Ing." ^ I searc^ly know stay part - of natural ^ philosophy 
would yield more variety and use ;" it should be, <' which 
would yield," &c. ^ In the temper of mind he waa then ;" 
i. e. in which he then was." '< The little satisfaction and 
consistency^ to be found in most of the systems of divinity 
Ihave met with* made me^ betake myself to the sole rea.ding« 
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of flie'SeriptureB :'* it ought to be. ** wkiek are to be found/' 
and, '^ fMck I hare met with." " He desired they might 
go to the altar together, and jointly return their thanks to 
whom only they were due ;" L e. " to him to whom," &(«. 

RULE XXU. 

All the parts of a sentence should correspond to each 
other : a regular and dependent construction, through^ 
out^ should be carefully presexyedJ The following sen- 
tence is tbd'efore inaccurate : . ^^ He was more beloved, 
but not so much admired, as Cinthio." It should be, 
^' He was more beloved than Cinthio, but not so much 
a4mired.'' 

The first example under this rule,, presents a most irre- 
gular construction, namely, *' He was more beloved cu Cin- 
thio." The wordjB more and so tnuchy are very improperly 
stated 89 having the same regimen. In correcting such sen- 
tences, it is not necessary to supply the latter ellipsis ; be- 
cause it cannot lead to any discordant or improper con* 
struction, and the supply would often be harsh or inelegant 
-rSec p. 203, 

As the 22d Rule comprehends all the preceding rules, 
it may, at the first view, appear to be too general to be use- 
ful. But by ranging under it a number of sentences pecu- 
liarly constructed, we shall perceive, thist it is calculated to 
ascertain the true grammatical construction of mapy modes 
of expression, which none of the particular rules can suffi- 
ciently explain. 

'* This dedication may serve for almost any book, that 
has, is, or shall be published." It ought to be, '* that has 
been, or shall be published." '' He was guided by interests 
always different, sometimes contrary to, those of the com- 
munity ;" difierent^om /' or, *^ always different from those 
of the community, and sometimes conbraiy to them." " Win 
it be urged that these books are. as old, or even older than 
tradition ?" The word4« ** as olcL" wpA "otder^" cannot have 
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a connnon regimeft^ it should be " ae old as traditioii, or 
eyenolder." ^ It requires few talents to which most men 
are not born, or at least may not acquire ;'' '' or which, at 
least ^bey mi^ not acquire." ^ The court of chancery fre- 
quently mitigates and breaks the teeth of the conmion law." 
In this construction, the first verb ie said, ^ to mitigate the 
teeth of the common law," which is an evident solecism. 
** Mitigates the common law, and breaks the teeth of it^" 
would have been grammatical. 

' They presently grow into good humour, and good lan- 
guage towards- (he crown ;' ' grow into good language,' is 
Tery improper. ' There i^ never wanting a set of evil in- 
struments, who either out of mad zeal, private hatred, or 
filthy lucre, are always ready,' &lc. We say properly, ' A 
man acts out of mad zeal,' or, ' out of private hatred ;' but 
we cannot say, if we would speak English, < he ada put of 
filthy lucre.' ' To double her kindness and> carcB^es of 
me ;' the word * kindness' requires to be ioUowed by either 
to or fir^ and eannot be construed with the preposition ^ 
* Never was man so teased, or suffered half the uneasiness, 
as I have done this evening :' the first and third clauses, 
viz. ' Never was man so teased, as I have donje this even- 
ii^,' cannot be joined without an impropriety ; and to con- 
nect the second and third, the word that must be substi- 
tuted for as ; 'Or suffered half the uneasiness that I have 
done ;' or else, ' half so much uneasiness as I have suffered.' 

The first part of the following sentence abounds with ud* 
verbs, and those such as are hardly consistent with one 
another : ' How tnuch soever the reformation of this degen- 
erate age is almost utterly to be despaired of, we may yet 
have a more comfortable prospect of future times.' The 
sentence would be more correct in the following form: 
' Though the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly^ 
to be despaired of,* &c. 

* Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my life 
with the blood-thirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness, and 
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their right-ha&d u full of ^fb.' As th^ passage, introduced 
by the copulatite conjunction and,WBB not intended as a con- 
tinuation of the principal and independent part of die sen- 
tence, but of the dependent part, the relatiye rvhose should 
have been used instead of the possessive thdr ; viz. ^ and 
whose right-hand is fuH of ^ts.' 

* Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things which God hath prepared 
ibr them that love him^- There seems to be an impropiiety 
in this instance, in which the same noun serves in a double 
capacity, performing at the same time the offices both of the 
nominative and objective cases. * Neither haih it entered 
into the heart of man, to conceive the things,' &c. would 
have been regular. 

^ We have the power of retainhig,' altering and com- 
pounding, thositf fmages which we have once received, into 
all the varieties of picture and vision.' It is very proper to 
say, ' altering and compounding those images which we 
have once received', into all the varieties of picture and 
vision ;' but we can with no propriety say, ' retaining them 
into air the varieties ;' and yet, according to the manner in 
whiich the words are ranged, this construction is unavoid- 
abie : fbr ^ retaining, alteruig; And compounding,' are par^ 
ticiples, each of which equally refers to, and governs the 
subseqaenf noun, those ymages ; Wkd. that noun again is 
necessarily connected vrith the following preposition, into. 
The construction might easily have been rectified, by dis- 
joining the participle retaining from tlie other two partici- 
ples, in this Way : '* We have the power of retaining those 
images which we have once received, and of altenng and 
compounding them into all the varieties of picture and 
vision ;"" or, perhaps, better thus : " We have the power of 
retaining, altering, and compounding those images which 
we have once received, and of forming them into cJl the 
varieties of picture and vision.'^ v 
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INTERJECTION. 

For the syntax of the Interjection, See Rule y. Note IL 
page 152, and Note 9 of Rule xxi. 

Dj:R|;9TI0NS FOR PARSING. 

As we have finished the explanation of the different parts 
of speech, and the rules for fomning them into, sentences, it 
is now proper to give someexa^plesof. the manner in which 
the learners should be exercised^ in order to proye their 
knowledge, and to repder it\£EimJiliar to tibem- This is called 
parsing. The nature of the subject, as well as the adapta- 
tion of it to learners, requu'es that it should be divided into 
two parts ; viz, parsing, as it respects etymology alone ; and 
parsing, as it respects both etymology and syntax^. 

Section 1. Speciinens of etyrnological parsing. 

# ^' Virtue ennobles us." 

Ftr/ne isa.common substantive, of , the neuter gender, the 
third person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
ease. (Decline (he noun,) Ennobles h a regular verb activei 
indicative mood, present tepse, and the third person sin- 
gular. {Repeat the present tense, the imperfect tense, and ihe 
perfect participie\,) Us is ft personal pronoun, of the first p$f* 
SOD plural, and in the objective case. (Decline it) 

^* Goodness will be rewarded.** 
Goodness is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the third person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
case. (Decline it.) Willberjmarded is a regular verb, in the 
passive voice, the indicative mood, the first future tense, and 
tlie third person singular! (Repeat the present tense, the imr 
perfect tense, and the perfed partiapU,) 

" Strive to imph)ve.** 
Strive is an irregular verb neuter, in the imperative mood^ 
an4 of the second person singular. (Repeat the present 

* See the ** General Directions for using the English Exercises," prefixed to tlM 
Eighth and every subsequent edition of that book. 
4 Tt^e loarper Bbould.occasionally re^^eat lUl the moods and t«iisas of the ra^ 
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ienae, SfC,) To improve is a regular verb neuter, and In Ibe 
Infinitive mood. (Repeal ihe present lense, &fe*J 

« Time flies, O ! how awifUy.** 
Time is a common substantive, of the neuter ^nder, 
tfaelhird person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
case. (Dedvte tite noun*) FHea is an irregular verb neuter, 
Ihe indicative moo«l, present tense, and the third person 
singular. '(Repeat the present tense^ SfcJ.OI is an inter* 
jeetion. How and swifUy are adverbs. 

'' Gratitude is a delightful emotion." 
Graliludeh a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 
the third person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
case. (Decline it.) h is an irregular verb neuter, indica- 
tive moo<!, present tense, and the third person singular. 
(Repeal Ike present tense, SfC.) A is the indefinite article. 
Delighlfid ia an adjective in the positive ^hie/^^jepeat the 
degrees of cotnparison.) Emotion is a common substantive 
of the neuter gender, the third person, the singular number, 
and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) 

" They who forgive, act nobly." 
"^ They is a personal pronoun, of the third person, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) Who is 
a relative pronoun, and the noniinative case. (Decline it.) 
Forgive is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, present 
tense, and the third person plural. (Repeat the present tense, 
S^.) Act is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present 
tense, and the third person plural. (Repeat, &fc.) Nobly is an 
"adverb of quality. (Repeat the degrees of cmnparisonj 

" By living temperately, our health is promoted." 
By is a preposition. lAmng is the present participle of the 
regular neuter verb " to live." (Repeat tlie participle^,) 
Temperately is an adverb of quality. Our is an adjective 
pronoun of the posscBsive kind. (Decline it.) Health is a 
common substantive, of the third person, the singular num- 
ber, ai>d in the nominative case* (Decline it.) Is promoted 
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is a regular yerb passlye,' indicative mood, present tense, 
and the third person singular. (Rejfeat, Sfc,) 
" We should be kind to them, who are unkind to us.** 
We is a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
number, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) Should 
be h an irregular verb neuter, in the potential mood, the 
imperfect tense, and the first person plural. (Repeat the 
present tense, S^c.) Kind is an adj^tive, in the positive state. 
(Repeai the degrees of comparison.) To is a preposition. Them 
is a persona] pronoun, of the third person, the plural num- 
ber, and in the objective case. (Decline it.) Who is a re- 
lative pronoun, and in the nominative case. (Decline it.) 
Are is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present 
tense, and the third person plural. (Repeaiy SfC.) Unkind 
is an adjective in the positive state. (RepecU the degrees of 
comparison.) To is a preposition. Us is a personal pro- 
noun, of the first person, the plural number, and in the ob- 
jective case. (Decline it.) 

Section 2. Specimens of syntactical~ parsing. 

" Vice produces misery." 

Vice is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, the 
third person, the singular number, and in the nominative 
case. Produces is a regular verb active, Indicative mood, 
present tense, the third person singular, agreeing wi:^ its 
nominative " rtce," according: to rule i. which says ; (here 
repeal the rule.) Misery is a common substantive, of the 
neuter gender, the third person, the singular number, and 
the objective case, governed by the active verb " produces," 
according to Rule xi. whidi aa^a, ice. 

" Peace and jay are virtue's crown." 

Peace is a common substantive. (Repeal the gender, per^ 
son, number^ and case.) And is a copulative conjunctimi. 
Joy is a common substantive. (Repeat the person, nmnber^ 
mid ease.) Are is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, and the third person pjura), agreeing with the 
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BtominatiTe case ^' peace and joy," according to rvle iju 
which says ; (here repeat the mJe,J Virlue^s b a common 
sobBtantiye, of the third person, the ringnlar number, and in 
the possessiye ease, goTemed by the substantiye '* crown,^ 
agreeably to rule il which says, &c. Cranmis a common 
substantiye, of Ihe neuter gender, the third person, the .sin- 
gular number, and in the nominaiiye CMs/By agreeably to the 
foMh note id auis xi. , 

^ Wisdom or foDy gOT^ems us.^ 

Whdom h a common substantiye. (Repeat the gender^ 
person^ nm^heTfOnd case.) Or js a disjunctive conjuncUoiL 
FoUy h a common substantiye. (Repeat the person^ nunt- 
i«r, gnd c^m*) Gmfer^s is a jregular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person smgular, agreeing 
with its nominate case *' wisdom" or '' foUy," according 
to auijs III. wkidi says, 4m, ^« is a personal pronoun, of 
the first person, plural number, and in the objective case, 
governed by the active verb " governs," agreeably to rule 
1^1. which says, &c. 

" Every heart kn^ws its sorrows." 

Every is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind, 
agreeing with its substantive •' iheart/' accor^ng to Note 2 
under rule viii. which ^ys, &c. Heart is a common sub- 
stantive. (Repeat die gender^ person^ number, and case.) 
Knows is an irregular -yerfo active, indicative mood, present 
tense, third person singular, agreeing wiUi its nominative 
A5ase " h^art," according ^o rule i. which says, &c. Ih is 
a personal pronoun, of the third person singular, and of tfie 
tieuter gender, to agree with its substantive " heart," ac- 
cording to RuiiE V. which says, &tc. it is in the possessive 
case, governed by the noun " sorrows," according to rule 
X. which says, &c. Sorrows is a common substantive, of 
the third person, the plural number, and the objective case 
governed by the rctive verb " knows," according to Rule 
XL wliich eayi^, h':^ 
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" Hie man is happy who lives wisely." 
flu is the definite article. Man is a common substantive. 
{Repeat the person, number, and ease.) h is an irregular 
verb uedter, indicative mood, present tense, and the third 
person singular, agreemg with the nominative case ^* man," 
according to bule i. which says, &c. Htippt^ is an adjective 
in the positive state. Who is # felistive pronoun, which 
has for its antecedent, " man," with which it agrees i^ 
gender and number, according to rule v. which says, &c. 
tivea is a regular verb neuter, indicative mood, present 
lense, third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
** who," according to rule vl which say^, &c. Wisely is an 
adverb of quality, placed after the verb, according to 

rule XV. 

" Who preserves us ?** 

Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and 
& the nominative 6Me singular. The word to which it re- 
lates, (its subsequent,) is the noun or pronoun containing the 
answer to the question ; agreeably to a note under rule vi. 
Preserves is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present 
tense, third person singular, agreeing with its nominative 
'^ who," according to rule vi. which says, &c. Us is a 
personal pronoun. (RepeaiOie person, number, case , and rvle,j 
** Whose house is that ? My brother's and mine. 
Who inhabit it? We/' 

Whose IS a relative pronoun of the interrogative kind, and 
relates to the following words, " brother's" and " mine," 
agreeably to a note under rule vi. It is in the possessive 
case, governed by " house," according to rule x. which 
saya^ &c. Bou&e is a common substantive. (Repeai Ike 
gender, person, nundjer, and case,) Is is an irregular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, present tense, and the third person 
singular, agreeing with its nominative case "tiouse," accord- 
ing to rule 1. which says, &c. Thai is an acijective pro- 
noun of the demonstrative kind. My Js an adjective pro- 
noun 6f the possessive, kind. Brother^s is a common sub- 
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stantiFe, of the third person, the singular number, and in the 
possessive case, goyemed by '^ house" understood, accord- 
ing to RULE X. and a note under rule vi. dnd is a copu- 
]atiTe conjunction. Mine is a personal pronoun, or the 
first person, the singular number, and in the possessiye 
case, according to a note under rule x. and another under 
RULE VI. Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative 
kind, of the plural number, in the nominative case, and 
relates to '^ we" following, according to a note under ruls 
Ti. Inhabit is a regular verb active. (Repeat the mood^ 
tense, person, &jc.^ It is a personal pronoun, of the third 
person, ^!!e singular number, and in the objecfive case,' 
governed by the active verb " inhabit," according to rule 
XT. which says, &,c. We is a personal pronoun, of the first 
person, the plural number, and the nominative case to the 
verb " inhabk" understood. The words " inhabit it" are im- 
plied after " we," agreeably \o a note under rule vi. 

'* Remember to assist the distressed." 
Remember is a regular verb active, imperative mood, the 
second person singular, and agrees with its nominative case 
'' thou" understood. To assist is a regular verb active, in 
the infinitive mood, governed by the preceding verb " re- 
member," according to rule xil which says, &c. The is 
the definite article. Distressed is an adjective put substan- 
tively. 

" We are not unemployed." 

We is a personal pronoun. (Repeai the person^ numb€7\ 
and case.) Are is an irregular verb neuter. (Repeat (he 
mood, tense, person, £cc.^ Not is an adverb of negation. 
Unemployed is an adjective in the positive state. The two 
negatives not and un, form an alBSnnative, agreeably to 
RULE XVI. which says, &c. 

" This bounty has relieved you and us ; and has gratified 

the donor." 
This is an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. 
Bounty is a commdn substantive (Repeat the person, nvfOk- 
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betf and ease,) ^i^Has relieved is a regular terb active, in- 
dicative itioodi perfect tensey third person^ungular, agreer 
ing with its nomiiiative '< bounty," accor^g to Rule 1. 
which sajrs, &c. You is a personal pronoun, of the second 
person plural, and in the objective case. (Repeat the go- 
vernment and rule.) And is a copulative conjunction. Us 
b a personal pronoun,, in the objective case. You and ua 
are put in the same case, according to rule xvui. which 
sa^,.&c. .^lu^ is a copulative eonjiinction.r Has gratified 
is a regular verb active, indicative mood,. perfect tense, and 
third personsingular,.agreeingwith its nominative '^ bounty," 
understood.. ^* Has relieved^^ and ^* has g^atijijed^? me in 
the same mood and tense,, according io rule xviii. which 
says, &CC. The is the definite article Donor is a common 
substantive, of the third person, the singular number, and 
the objective case governed by the active verb '^ has gra» 
tified," according to Rule xi. which says, &e. See the Oc^ 
tavQ Orammarf on gender. 

*^ He will not be pardoned, unless he repent." 
He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
number, masculine gender, and in the nominative case^ 
JVm be pardoned is a regular passive verb, indicativejnood, 
first future tense, and the. third person 8ingular,-agreeing with- 
its nominative " he," according to rcjle i. and composed 
of the auxiliaries *' will be," and the perfect participle *^ par- 
doned." Not is a negative adverb. . Unless ie a disjunctive 
conjunction^ He is a personal pronoun. (Repeal the per- 
son, number, gender, and case,) Repent is a regular verb 
neuter, in the subjunctive mood, the present tense, the third 
pjerson singular, and agrees with its nominative case '' he," 
according to Rule 1. which says, &c. It is in Ihe subjunc- 
tive mood, because it implies a future sense) and denoteap- 
uncertainty signified by the conjunction.^^ unless," agreeablji^ 
to Rule 19. and the notes. ▼ 

" Good woiics being neglected, devotion is false." 
Good works being neglected, being independent 
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rest of the sentence, is the case absolute, aceoi^i]t|f to Hke 
filth note of Role 1. DevoHan is a common subsUintive, 
f Repeat number ^ perwn, and cast.) U is an irregular veA 
neuter. (Repeat mood^ tense, person^ Sfc,) Fabe is an ad(|e^- 
tive in the positive state, and belongs to its substantive* de- 
Totion' underdtood, agreeably to Rule vni. whicb says, &c. 

'* The emperor, Marcus Aurelius, was a wise and rirtacms 
prince.'* 

The is the definite article. Emperor is a comfnon JBuI^ 
stantiye, of the masculine gender, the third person, the sin- 
gular number, and in the nominative case. Marcus JhtreHus 
is a proper name or substantiye. and ill the nominative case, 
because it is put in apposition with the substahtiTe ^ empe^ 
ror," agreeably to the first note of Rule x. Was is an irrego- 
lar verb neuter, indicative mood, imperfect tense, and the 
third person singular, agreeing with its nominative case 
" emperor.*' Ji is the indefinite article. Wise is an adjective, 
and belongs to its substantive " prince." Jind is a copula- 
tive conjunction. Virttutus is an adjective, and belongs, 
&c. Prince is a common substantive, and in the nomina- 
tive case, agreeably to the fourth note of Rule xi. 

*' To err is iniman.'' 
To err^ is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case to 
the verb " is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative case " to err,'* agreeably to Note 1, 
under Rule the first. Human in an adjective, and belongs 
to its substantive ** nature" understood, according to Rule 8. 
which says, &LC. 

**To countenance persons who are guilty of bad actions, is 

scarcely one remove from actually coramitting them." 

To countenanee persons who are guilty of bad actions, is 

ypart of a sentence, which is the nominative case to the verb 

•* is." Is is an irregular verb neuter, &c. agreeing with the 

aforementioned part of a sentence, as its nominative case, 

agreeably to Note 1 , under Rule the first. Scarcely is an 
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adrerb. One is a nameral adjectire, agreeing with its sub-^ 
stantiTe '' remove/' Remove is a common substantiTei of; 
the neuter gender, the third person, the singuhir number, and ^ 
in the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth note of 
Rule XI. From is % preposition. Committing is the pre* 
sent participle of the regular active verb " to ^e^Mimit** 
Them is a persona! pronoun, of the third person, the plural 
number, and in the oli^ctive ease, governed by the parti- 
ciple *^ committing," agreeably to Rule xiv. which says, &c. 

" Let me proceed." 

This sentence, according to the statement of granmia- 
rians in general, is in the Imperative mood, of the first per- 
son, and the singular number. The sentence may, how- 
ever, be analyzed in the following manner. Ld is an 
irregular verb active,, in the imperative mood, of the second 
person, the plural number, and agrees with, its nomumtive 
case " you" understood : as, " do you let" JIfe is a per- 
sonal pronoun, of the first person, the singular number, and 
in the objective case, governed by the active verb " let," 
agreeably to Rule xi. which says, ko. . Proceed is a regular 
verb neuter, in the infinitive mood^.. governed by the pre- 
ceding verb ^ let," according to Rule xiL which says, &c. 

'' Living expensively and luxuriously destroys healthy" 
By living frugally and temperately, health is prestrved.*' 

Living expensively and luxuriously ^ is the nominative case 
to the verb '< destroys," agreeably to Note 1, under Rule 1. 
lAving fiugaUy and temperately^ is a substantive phrase in 
the objective case, governed by the prepoution '* by," 
.ccording to Note 2, under Rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens x>f parsing, if carefully studied 
by the learner, seem to be sufficiently explicit, to enable 
him to comprehend the qatiire of this, employment ; and 
sufficiently diversified, to qualify him, in other exercises, 
to point out and apply the remaining rules, both > principal 
and subordinate^ 
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PART JV. 

Prosodt. 

Pbos^dt consists of two parts.: the ficnrmer teadies 
tiie true pronunciation of words,, comprising accent, 
QUANTITY, EMPHASIS, PAirss, and TONE ; and tbc bttte^, 

tbe UWS of YKJiHIFI/CATiPNt 



CHAPTER I* 
OF PRONUNCIATION. 



Section 1. OfAtcent. 

Accent is the la}ring of a pecidiar stress of the 
vpice, on a certain letter or i^llable in a word, that it 
ipay be better heard than the rest, or distinguished 
from them : as, 'in the "word presiime^ the stress of the 
voice must be on the letter u, and second syllable, sume^ 
which take the accent . 

As words may be formed of a dififbrent number of sylla- 
bles, from one to eight or nine, it was necessary to have 
some peculiar mark. to distingoish wor4Q from mere sylla- 
bles ; otherwise speech woqld be oply a continued succes- 
sion of syllables, without conveying Jdeas : for, as words 
are the marks of ideas, any confusion in the marks, must 
cause the same in the ideas for which tbey stand. ^It was 
therefore necessary, that th^ mind should at once perceive 
what number of syllables belongs to each word, in utter- 
ance. This might be done by a perceptible pause at the 
end of eaeh word in^ speaking, , as we fora$ a certain dis- 
tance between them iq writing and . printing. But this 
would m^ike discourse extremely tedibus ; and though it 
ipight render words distinct, would make the meaning of 
Be?[it^;iici?8 confused. . Syllablies might also be sufficientljf 
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distinguished by a certain eleration or depression of voice 
upon one syllable of each word, which was the practice of 
some nations. But .the English tongue has, for this pur- 
pose, adopted a mark of the easiest and simplest kind, 
which is called accent, and which effeckially answers 
the end. 

Every word in our language, of more than one syllable, 
has one of them distinguished from the rest in this manner ; 
and some writers assert, that every monosyllable of two or 
more letters, baa-one of its letters thus distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The principal 
accent is that which necessarily distinguishes one syllable 
in a word from the rest. The. secondary accent is that 
stress whjch we may occasionally place upon another q^l- 
lable, besides that which has the principal accent ; in order 
to pronounce every part of the word more distinctly, for- 
cibly, and harmoniously : thus, '< Complaisant, caravan," 
and *' violin," have frequentty an accent on the first a|/i well 
as on the last syllable, though a somewhat less forcible one. 
The same may be observed of '^ Repartee, referee, priva- 
teer, domineer," &c. But it must be observed, that though 
an accent is allowed on the first syllable of these words, 
it is by no means necessary ; they may all be pronounced 
with one accent, and that on the last syllable, without the 
least deviation from propriety. 

As emphasis evidently points out the most signifieant^ 
word in a sentence ; so, where otiier reasons da not for- 
bid, the accent always dwells with greatest force on that 
part of the word which, from its importance, tibe hearer has 
always the greatest occasion to observe r and this is neces- 
sarily the root or body of tiie word. But as harmony of 
termination frequently attracts the accent from the root to 
the branches of words, so the first and most nakiral law 
of accentuation seems to operate less in fixing the stress 
than any other. Our own Saxon terminations, indeed, with 
perfect uniformity, leave the principal part of the word in 
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quiet possestion of i^at seems its lawful propeity ; but 
Latin and Greek terminatioDs, of which pur language is fiill, 
assume a right of preserving their original accent, and sub- 
ject almost every word they bestow upon us to their own 
elasttcal laws. 

Accent, therefore, seems to be reguliated in a great mea- 
sure by etymology. In words fVom the Saxon, the accent 
IB generally on the roof ; in words from the learned lan- 
guages, it is generally on the termination ; and if to these 
we add the different accent we lay on some words, to dis- « 
tfnguish them from others, we seem to have the three great 
principles of accentualioii ; namely, the radical^ the temd" 
naHonalf and the dUHndive. The* laAcal : as, ** L6ye, 
Mvely, I6vefines8 ^ the tlerminational : as, ** Harmony, 
harm6flious f the distinctive ; as, " Convert, to convert.'' 

ACCCNT ON DiaJSTLLASLES. 

Words of two syllables' have necessarily one of them ac- 
.cenled, and but one; It* is true, for the sake of emphasb, 
we sometimes lay an equal stress upon two successive syl- 
lables ; as, *^ DS-r^ct, sdme-times ;" but when these words 
are pronounced alone, they have never more than one ac- 
cents llie word '' »-mei ' ib the o|^y word which is pro- 
nounced with two accentf vhenalohe. 

Of dissyllables, formed f affixing a termination, the for- 
mer syllable is commonl> accented : as, <^ Chitdish, king- 
dom, actest, acted, tdilsome, 16ver, sc6ffer, fairer, foremost, 
zealous, fulness, me^ly, artist." 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter : as, *^ To 
beseem, to bestow, to return." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nonns and verbs, the 
verb has commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun 
on the former syllable : as, '* To cem6nt, a cement ; to con- 
tract, a contract ; to presige, a presage." 

This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns often have it 
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4>ii the latter Bjllable : as, ** Delight, perfilriBe.^ Those 
nouns which, in the .common order of langu^age, must have 
preceded tiie verbs, olten transmit their accent to the verbs 
they form, and inversely. Thus, the noun '^ w&ter" must 
have preceded the verb ^' to w4ler," as the verb " to eor- 
respdnd," must have preceded the noun ^ correspdndent .:" 
and ^< to pursiie" chuoiB priority to ** pursuit ** So that we 
may conclude, wherever verbs deviate from the rule, it in 
seldom by chance, and generally in tho^e words only where 
jt superior law of accent takes place. 

All dissyllables ending in y, ouTy ott^, l!e, ish^ cA:, ^, age^ 
en^et : as, ** Gdumy, libour, willow, w&llow;" except *<alh{w» 
av6w, endow, beMw^ bestdw ;" << bittle, b&nish, cimbric, 
bitter, coirage, fastep, quiet ;'' accent the former syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, aa, ^' C&nker, btitter," have tl|e 
accent on the former syllable. 

Disyllabic verbs, terminating in a consonant and e final, 
as, ^ Gomprise, escape ;" or having a diphthong in the last 
syllable^ as, ** App6ase, reveal ;" or ending in two eonson* 
ants ; as, *< Attend ;" have the accents on ike latter vyir 
lable. 

Dissyllable noops, having a diphthong in the latter syfla- 
ble, have commonly their accent on the latter syllable ; as, 
'^ AppUuse ;" except some words in Qtn ; as, ** Villain, 
curtain, mountain." 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always the accent on the first 
syllable : as, " Lion, Hot, quiet, Ij(ar, riiin j" except "ereatc." 

4CCEKT ON TRIBTLI.ABIJC8. 

Trisyllables formed by adding a 4ermhiation, or prefix- 
ing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : as, 
" L6ve]ines8, tenderness, contemner, wagoner, physic^li 
bespatter, commenting, commanding, assurance." 

Trisyllables ending in aits, al, ion : as, " Arduous, c&pi* 
;ial, ;ai^6Qition," aAcent the fii^t . v^ 
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Trisyllables ending in ce, en!, and o/e, accent the fint 
syllable : as, '^ Countenance, c6ntinence, Armament, im- 
minent, 61egant, pr6pagate ;" unless they are derived from 
words having the accent on the last : as, ** Connivance, 
acquaintance ;'^ and unless the middle syllable has a vowel 
before two consonants ; as, ** Promdigate." 

Trisyllables ending in y^ as, ** Entity, specify, liberty, 
victory, subsidy,^ commonly accent the first syllable. 

Trisyllables in re or /e, accent the first syllable : as, 
*^ Legible, theatre ;" except *< Disciple,'' and some words 
which have a preposition : as, " Example, indenture." 

Trisyllables ending in ude, conimonly accent the first 
syllable : as, " Plenitude, h&bitude, r^titude." 

Trisyllables ending in aior^ have the accent on the mid- 
^e syllable ; as, " Spectator, creator," &c ; except ^ 6nr 
tor, senator, barrator, legator." 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a diph- 
thong, as, " Endeavour ;" or a vowel before two conson- 
ants ; as, '^ Domestic ;^ accent the middle syllable. 
^'' Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syllable, 
are commonly French : as, " Acquiesce, repartee, maga- 
zine ;" or they are words formed by prefixing one or two 
syllables to a long syllable; as, " Immature, overcharge." 

ACCENT ON POLTSYLLA^IiES. 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three syllables, ge- 
nerally follow the accent of the words from which they are 
derived : as, " Arrogating, c6ntineficy, inc6ntinently, com- 
mendable, commdnicableness." 

Words ending in . alor have the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or last syllable but one ; as, *' Emend4tor, 
gladiator, equivocdtor, prevaric&tbr.'' 

Words ending in le commonly have the accent on the 
first syllable : as, " Amicable, despicable :'* • unless the 
second syllable has a vowel before two consonants : as, 
" Combiistible, cond^mnable.'^ 

Words ending in ton, ous, and ty^ have their accent on 
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the antepenultiihate, or last sy liable but two : as, " 8alv4' 
lioi>, victorious, activity." 

Words which end in ta, iOy and caly have the accent on 
the antepenult : as, " Cyclopaedia, punctilio, despoticol." 

The rules .respecting accent, are not advanced as com- 
plete or infallible : they are merely proposed as useful. 
Almost every rule of every language has its exceptions; 
and, in English, as in other tongues, much must be learned 
by example and authority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable on 
which the principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain, 
yet we may, and do, frequently make the secondary prin- 
cipal, and the principal secondary : thus, " Caravan, com- 
plaisant, violin, repartee, referee, privateer, domineer,*' 
may ^H have the greater stress on the first, and the Idss on 
the last syllable, without any violent offence to the ear : 
nay, it may be asserted, that the principal accent on the 
first syllable of these words, and none at all on the last, 
though certainly improper, has nothing in it grating or dis- 
cordant ; but placing an accent on the second syllable of 
these words would entirely . derange them, and produce 
great harshness and dissonance. The same observktions 
may be applied to " demonstration, lamentation, provoca- 
tion, navigator, propagator, alligator," and «very siQular 
word in the language. 

Section 2.' Gf Quantity. _ 

The quantity of a syllable is that time which is occu^ 
pied in pronouncing it. It is considered as long or 

SHORT. ^ 

A vowel or syllable.is long, when the accent is on the 
vowel ; which occasions it to be dcTv y joined in pro- 
nunciation with the following letters : as, "Fall, bile, 
mood, hoQse, feature." 

A syllable is short, when the accent is on the conson- 
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ant ; which occasions the vowel to be quickly joined to 
the succeeding letter : fis, Ant, bonnet, hunger." 

A long syllable generaUy requires double the time of 
a short one in pronouncing it; thus, "Mate" and 
" Note" should be pronounced as slowly again as " Mat" 
and " Not." 

Unaccented syllables are generally short : as, '' Admire^ 
baldness, silnner." But to this rule there are many exeep- 
dons : as, " AJsO, ^xTle, gangrene, iimpire, fcn-etaste," Isjc, 

When the accent is on a consonant, the syllable is often 
more or less short, as it ends with a single consonant, or 
with more than one : as,'S&dly, robber; persist, matchless. 

When the accent is on a semi-vowel, the time of the 
syllable^ may be protracted, by dwelling upon the semi- 
vowel: as,* Cur', call', fulfil':' but when the accent falls 
on a mute, the syllable cannot be lengthened in the same 
manner : as, " Bubble, captain, totter.'^ 

The quantity of vowels has, in some measure, been con- 
sidered under the first part of grammar, which treats of the 
different sounds of the letters ; and therefore we shall dis- 
miss this subject with a few general rules and observations. 

1st, All vowels under the principal accent, before tiie 
terminations ia, to, and ion, preceded by a single conson- 
ant, are pronounced long : as, " Regalia, folio, adhesion, 
explosion, confusion :" except the vowel i, which in that 
situation is short : as, " Militia, punctilio, decision, con- 
trition." The only exceptions to this rule seem to be 
" Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational." 

2d, All vowels that immediately precede the tertnlna- 
Jions i7y, and ety, are pronounced long : as, " Deity, piety, 
spontaneky." But if one consonant precedes these termi- 
nations, every preceding accented vowel is short ; except 
w, and the u in " scarcity,'* and " rarity ;'' as, " Polarity, se- 
verity, divinity, curiosity ; — impunity." Even u before two 
.t^nsonants contracts itself: as, " Curvity, taciturpity," ^c. 
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3d, Vowels under the principal accent, before the termi-. 
nations ic and ieal, preceded by a single consonant, are pro- 
nounced short ; thus, ^' Satanic, pathetic, elliptic, harmo- 
nic," have the vowel short ; while " Tunic, runic, cubic," 
have the accented vowel long : and " Fanatical, poetical/ 
levitical, canonical," have the towel short ; but ^* Cubical, 
musical," &ic. have the u long. 

4th, l^e vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of words, 
with the following terminations, is always pronounced 
dhort. : - 

• hquy ; as, obloquy. parous ; as, oviparous. 

strophe; as, apostrophe. cracy ; as, aristocracy. 

meter ; as, barometer. gony ; as, cosmogony. 

gonal ; as, diagonal. phony ; as, symphony^ 

'doroics ; as, carnivorous. . womy ; as, astronomy. 

ferous ; as, somniferous. iotny ; as, anatomy. 

Jluous ; as, superfluous. pathy ; as, antipathy. 
Jluent ; as, mellifluent. 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can he 
Agreeable to tlie ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of time 
HI utterance, greatly depends on a due attention to the ac-* 
cent ; it is absolutely necessary for every person who would 
attain a just and pleasing delivery, to be master of that 
point. See this section in the OctavS Grmnmar. 

Sections. Of Emphasis, 

By emphasis is meant a stronger and fuller somid 6f 
voice, by which we distinguish some word or words on 
which we design to lay particular stress, and to show 
bow they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes 
the emphatic v:ords must be distinguished by a particu- 
lar tone of voice, as well as by a greater stress. 

Oil I he right management of the emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any 
wo Ills, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and life- 
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less, bat die meaning often left ambiguous. If the emphasis 
be placed wrong, we shall pervert and confound the mean* 
ing wholly. To give a common instance : such a simple 
question as this, ^ Do you ride to town to-day ?" is ciqiable 
of no fewer than four different acceptations, according as 
the etnphaJBis is difierenfly placed on the words. If it be 
pronounced thus : *^ Do you ride to town to-day ?' theaa^ 
swer may naturally be, " No, we send a servant in our 
stead."' If thus ; " Do you ride to town to-day ?" answer, 
" No, we intend to walk." " Do you ride io town to-day ?" 
•*"No, we ride into the country." " Do you ride to town to- 
day ?" " No, but we shall to-morrow." In like manner, in 
solemn discourse, the whole force and beauty of an ex- 
pression often depend on the emphatic word ; and we may 
present to the hearers quite diSerent views of the same 
sentiment, by placing the empha^s differently. In the fol- 
lowing words of oui- Saviour, observe in what different 
lights the thought is placed, according as the words are 
pmnounced. ^ Judas, betrayest thou the son of man with 
a kiss V* '^ Betrayest thou," makes the reproach turn on the 
infamy of treachery^ " Betrayest thoUy^ makes it rest upon 
Judas's connexion with his master. '* Betrayest thou the son 
of inan" rests it upon our Saviour's personal character and 
eminence. ^' Betrayest thou the son of man with a kiss ?" 
"^tums it upon his prostituting the signal oi peace and friend- 
ship to the purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis often lies on the word that asks a ques- 
tion : as, " Who said so ?" " When will he come ?" " What 
shall I do ?" " Whither shall I go ?" " Why dost thou weep ?" 
And when two words are set in contrast, or in opposition to 
one another, they are both emphatic ; as, " He is the tyrant^ 
not the father, of his people ;*' " His subjects Jear him, but 
they do not love him." 

Some sentences are so full and comprehensive, that 
almost every word is empbatical : as, ** Ye hills and dales, 
ye rivers, woods, and plains :" or, as that.pathetic expostu- 
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lation in the prophecy of Ezekiel, " Why will you die I'' 
In the latter short sentence, every word is emphatical ; and 
on which ever word -we lay the emphasis, whether on the 
first, second, tmrd, or fourth, it strikes out a different sense, 
and opens a new subject of moving expostulation. 

As accent dignifies the syllable on which it is laid, and 
makes it more distinguished by the ear than the rest ; so 
emphasis ennobles the word to which it belongs, and pre* 
sents it in a stronger light to the understanding. Were there 
no accents, words would be resolved into their original 
syllables : were there no emphasis, sentences would be re-^ 
solved into their original words ; and, in this case, the hearer 
would be under the painful necessity, first, of making out 
the words, and afterwards, their meaning. 

Emphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex. Simple^ 
when it serves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
proposition ; complex, when, besides the meaning, it marka 
also some affection or emotion of the mind ; or gives a 
meaning to words, which they would not have in their usual 
acceptation. In the former case, emphasis is scarcely more 
than a stronger accent, with little or no change of tone ; 
when it is complex, besides force, there is alw^^ys super- 
^ added a manifest change of ton,e. ^ 

The following sentence contains an example of simple 
emphasis : " And Nathan said to David, " Thou art the 
man." The emphasis on thou, serves only to point out the 
meaning of the speaker. But in the sentence which fol- 
lows, we perceive an emotion of the speaker superadded to 
the simple meaning : " Why will ye die ?" 

As the emphasis often falls on wordjs in different parts of 
the same sentenoe, so it is frequently required to be con- 
tinued, with a little variation, on two, and sometimes three 
words together. The following* sentence exemplifies both 
the parts of this position : ** If you seek to make one rM^ 
study not to increase his stores, but to diminish his desires.^* 
Emphasis may be further . distinguished, into the weaker 
and the stronger emphasis. In the sentence^ ^' El;sercise 

U2 
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and temperance strengthen the constitution ;" we fi^reeive 
more force on the word strengthen^ than on any other; 
though it 18 not equal to the stress which vp applj to the 
word indifferent, in the foHomng sentence : '* Exercise and 
temperance strengthen even an indifferent constitution." 
It is also proper to remark, that the words exereisey tempe- 
rctnee, consiitution, in the last example but one, are pro* 
nounced with greater force^ than the particles and and the ; 
and yet those words cannot properly be called emphatical : 
for the stress that is -laid on them, is no more than sufficient 
to convey distinctly the meaning of each word.— -From 
these observations it appears, that the smaller parts of 
speech, namely, the articles, conjunctions, prepositions, &cc. 
are, in general, obscurely and feebly expressed; that the buI>- 
stantives, verbs, and more signi(icant words, are firmly and 
distinctly pronounced ; and that the emphatical words, 
those which mark the meaning of a phrase, are pronounced 
with peculiar stress and energy, though varied according 
to the dogpce of their importance. 

Emphasis, besides its other offices, is the great regulator 
of quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables is fixed, 
in words separately pronounced, yet it is mutable, when 
these words are ranged in sentences ; the long beipg 
changed into short, the short into long, according to the 
importance of tiie words with re^rd to meaning : and aa 
it is by emphdsis only, that the meaning can^be pointed 
out, emphasis must be the regulator of the quantity. A 
few examples will make this point very evident. 

Pleas'd thou shilt heS.r — and learn the secret power, &.c. 
Pleas'd thou shaYtiieai — and thou aldne shalt hear — 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear-^n. spite of fhem sh^lt hear — 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear-~though not behold the fair-r- 
In the first of these instances, the words plicLs^d and 
hear, being equally emphatical, are both long ; whilst the 
two intermediate words, thbu and shMt, being rapidly 
passed over, as the sense demands, ara reduced to a sbort 
Quantity. 
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In the seeoml iiffiUmee, the werd ikon by beitog thie most 
important, obtains th^ chief, or rath«r the sole emphtt^s ; 
and thus, it is not only Testored to its natural long quantity^ 
but obtains from empha^s a still greater degree of length, 
than when pronounced in its separate state. This greatei* 
degree of length, (s compensated by the dimintftion of 
quantity in the words pleased and hear, which are sounded 
shorter than in tlie preceding instance. The word shall 
still continues short. Here we may also observe, that 
though thou is long in the first part of the verse, it becomes 
short when repeated in the second, on account of the more 
forcible emphasis belonging to the word atdne, which folr 
lows it. 

In the third instance, the word shalt haying the emphasis,, 
obtains a long quantity. And though it is impossible to. 
prolong the sound of this word, as it ends in a pure mute, 
yet in this, as in all similar instances, the additional quah^' 
tit^ is to be made out by a rest of the voice, proportioned 
to the importance of the word. In this instance, we may 
also observe, that the word shalt^ repeated in the second 
part of the line, is reduced again to a sliort quantity. 

In the fourth instance, the word hSar placed in opposi- 
tion to the word behold^ in the latter part of the line, ob- 
tains from the sense the ^hief emphasis, and a proportionate 
length. The words thou and ahaiif, are again reduced to. 
short quantities ; and the word phased lends some of the 
time which it possessed, to the more important word hear. ■ 

From these instances, it is evident, that the quantity of 
our syllables is not fixed ; but governed by emphasis. — ^Tq 
observe a due measurement of time, on all occasions, i^ 
doubtless very difficult ; but by instnictioB, attention, and 
practice, the dilBcuUy may be overcome. 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of words and 
syllables^ but also, in particular cases, the seat of the ac- 
cent. This is demonstrable firom the following examples. 

^' He shall inQrease, but I shall c2^rease." " There is a 
differenee between giving and ^rgiving." " Ip this species 
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of compositioDy jilat^sibilit3r is much more esBential than 
|ift$babilit3r/' In these examples, the empha^s requires the 
accent to be placed <m syllables, to which it does not com- 
monly belong. 

In order to acquire the proper management of the em- 
phasb, the great rule, and indeed the only rule possible to 
be given, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain a 
just conception of the force and spirit of the sentiments 
which he is to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis wi^ 
exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attain- 
ment It is one of the greatest trials of a true and just 
taste ; and must arise from feeling delicately ourselves, and 
from judging accurately, of what is fittest to strike the feel- 
ings of others. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly proper 
to caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplying em- 
phatical words too much. It is only by a prudent reserve 
in the use of them, that we can give them any weight. If 
they recur too often ; if a speaker or reader attempts to 
render every thing which he exf^resses of high importance, 
by a multitude of strong emphases, we soon learn to pay 
little regard to them. To crowd every sentence with em- 
phatical words, is like crowding all the pages of a book with 
Italic characters, which, as to the effect, is just the same as 
to use no such distinctions at all. 

Section 4. Of Pauses. , 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a total 
cessation of the voice, during a perceptible, and, in 
many cases, a measurable space of time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and. the 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, without 
which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he may, 
by these temporary rests, relieve the organs of speech, 
which otherwise would be soon tired by continued action : 
to tlie hearer^ that the ear also roajr be relieved from t^ 
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fiatigue, which it would otherwise endure frpm a continuity 
of sound ; and that the understanding may have sufficient 
time to mark the distinction of sentences, and their several 
memhers. 

There are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical pauses ; 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense. An 
emphatical pause is made, after something has been said 
of peculiar moment, and on which we desire to fix the 
hearer's attention. Sometimes, before such a thing is said, 
we usher it in with a pause of this nature. Such pauses 
have the same effect as a strong emphasis ; and are subject 
to the same rules ; especially to the caution Just now given, 
of not repeating them too frequently. For as they excite 
uncommon attention, and of course raise expectation, if the 
importance of th^ matter is not fully answerable to such 
expectation, they occasion disappjointment aud disgust. 

But the most frequent and the prinoipal use of pauses, 
is, to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same time 
to allow the speaker to draw his l>reath ; and the proper 
and delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most 
nice and difficult articles of delivery. In all reading, and 
public speaking, the management of the breath requires a 
good deal of care, so as not to oblige us to divide words 
from one another, which have so intimate a connexion, 
that they ought to be pronounce^ with the same breath, 
and without the least separation. Many sentences are 
miserably mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally 
lost, by the divisions being made in the wrong place. To 
avoid this, every one, while he is speaking or reading, 
should be very careful to provide a full supply of breath 
for wha| he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagine, 
that the breath must be drawn only at the end of a period, 
when the voice is allowed to fall. It may easily be ga- 
thered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is only 
suspended for a moment ; and, by this management, one 
nfiay always have a sufficient stock for carrying on the 
longest sentence^ without improper interruptioTJ^- 
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Pauses in reading, and public discourse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ourselves in ordinary, 
sensible conversation ; and not upon the stiff artifi<^al man- 
ner which we acquire, from reading books according to the 
common punctuation. It will by no means be sufficient to 
attend to the points used in printing; for these are far 
from marking all the pauses which ought to be made in 
speaking. A mechanical attention to these resting-places, 
has perhaps been one cause of monotony, by leading the 
reader to a similar tone at eveiy stop, and a uniform ca- 
dence at every period. The primary use of points is, to 
assist the reader in discerning the grammatical construc- 
tion ; and it is, only as a secondary object, that they regu- 
late his pronunciatioBv ^ 

To render pauses pleasing and expressive, they must not 
only be made in the right place, but also accompanied 
with a proper tone of voice, by which the nature of these 
pauses is intimated ; much more than by the length of 
them, which can seldom be exactly measired. Sometimes 
it is only a slight and simple suspension of voice that is 
proper; sometimes a degree of padence in the voice is 
required ; and sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence 
which denote the sentence to be finished. In all these 
eases, we are to regulate ourselves, by attending to the 
manner in which nature teaches us to speak, when engaged 
in real and earnest discourse with others^ 

It is a general rule, that (he suspending pause should be 
used when the sense is iucoQ^)Iete ; and the closing pause, 
when it is finished. Bat there are phrases, in which, 
thoiigh the sense is not completed, the voice takes the 
elosingy rather than the suspending pause ; and others, in 
which the sentence finishes by the pause of suspension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with (hat fall 
of the voice, or cadence^ with which many readers uni- 
formly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive of 
propriety and energy than this habit. The tones and in- 
fectious oi the voice at the close of a sentence, ought to be 
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diversified, according.to the general nature of the discourse, 
and the particular construction and meaning of the sen^ 
tence. In plain narrative, and especially in arguinentation, 
a small attention to the manner in which we rejate a fact^ 
or maintain an argument, in conversation, will show, that 
it is frequently more proper to raise the voice, than to let 
it fall, at the end of a sentence. Some sentences are so con- 
structed, that the last words require a stronger emphasis 
than any of the precedmg ; while others admit of being 
closed with a soft and gentle sound. Where there is 
nothing in the sense which requires the last sound to be 
elevated or emphatical, an easy fall, sufficient to show that 
the sense is finished, will be proper. And in^ pathetic 
pieces, especially those of the plaintive, tender, or solenm 
kind, the tone of the passion will often require a stiU 
greater cadence of the voice. The best method of cor- 
recting a uniform cadence, is frequently to read select sen- 
tences, in which the style is pointed, and in which anti" 
theses are frequently introduced : and argumentative pieces, 
or such as abound with interrogatives, .or earnest exclar 
mation. 

Section 6. Qf Tones. 

Tones are different both from emphasis and pauses; 
4^onsisting in the modulation of the voice, the notes or 
variations of sound which we employ in the expression 
of our sentiments. 

Emphasis affects particular words and phrases with a de- 
gree of tone or inflection of the voice ; but tones, peculiarfy 
■fio called, affect sentences, paragrfiphs, and sometimes even 
the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and necessity of tones, we need only 
observe, that the mind, in communicating its ideas, is in a 
continual state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from the 
different effects which those ideas produce in the speaker. 
J^Q^ title end of such communication b^ing, not merely to 
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lay open the ideas, but also tiie (tifferent leelings whkh 
they excite in hi^ who utters them, there must be other 
signs thou words, to manitest those feelings ; as words ut- 
tered in a Dionotonous manner, can represent only a simi- 
lar state of mind, perfectly free from all activity or emo- 
tion. As the communication of these internal feetings, 
was of much more consequence in our social intercourse, 
Uian the mere conveyance of Ideas, the Author of our be- 
ing did not, as in that conveyance, leave the invention of 
the language of emotion, to man; but impressed it him- 
self upon our nature in the same manner as ,he has done 
with regard to Uie rest of the aninial world ; all of which 
express their various feelings, by various tones. Ours in- 
deed, from the superior rank that we hold, are in a hi^ de- 
gree more comprehensive;, as there is not an act of the 
mind, an exertion of the fancy, or an emotion of the heart, 
which has not its peculiar tone, or note of the voice, by 
wliich it is to be expressed ; and which is suited exactly to 
the. degree of internal feeling. It is chiefly in the proper 
use of these tones, that the life, spirit, beauty, and harmony 
of delivery con&ist. 

An extract from the beautiful lamentation of David over 
Saul and Jonathan, may serve as an example of what has 
been said on this subject. '^The beauty of Israel is slain 
upon thy high places. How are the mighty fallen ! Tell it 
not in Galh ; publish it not in the streets of Askelon : lest 
the daughters of the Philistines rejoice ; lest the daughters 
of the uncircumcised triumph. Ye mountains of Gilboa, 
let there be no dew, nor rain upon you, nor fields of of- 
ferings ; for there the shield of the mighty was vilely cast 
away ; the shield of Saul, as though he had not been an- 
ointed with oil !" The first of these divisions expresses sor- 
row and lamentation ; therefore the note is low. The next 
contains a spirited command, and should be pronounced 
much higher. The other sentence, in which he makes a 
pathetic address to the mountains where his friends were 
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slain, must be expressed in a note quite different from the 
two former ; not so low as the first, nor so tiigh as the 
second, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive tone.* 

This correct and natural language of the emotions, is 
not so difficult to be attained, ias most readers seem to 
imagine. If we enter into the spirit of the author's senti- 
ments, as well as into the meaning of his words, we shall 
not fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones. For 
there are few people, who speak English without a provin- 
cial tone, that have not an accurate use of emphasis, pauses, 
and tones, when they utter their sentiments in earnest dis- 
course : and the reason that they have not the same use of 
them, in reading aloud the sentiments of others, may be 
traced to the very defective and erroneous method, in 
which the art of reading is taught ; whereby all the various, 
natural, expressive tones of speech^ are suppressed, and a few 
artificial, unmeaning, reading notes, are substituted for them. 

But when we recommend to readers, an attention to the 
tone and language of emotions, we must be understood to 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is necessary in 
this point, as it is in other things. For 'when reading be- 
comes strictly imitative, it assumes a theatrical manner, 
and must be highly improper, ojn well as ^ve offence to the 
hearers ; because it is inconsistent with that delicacy and 
modesty, which, on all occasions, are iiidispensable. 

CHAPTER II, 
OF VERSIFICATION. 

As there are few persons who do not sometimes read poeti- 
cal composition, it seems necessary to give the student 
some idea of that part of grammar, which explains the prin- 
ciples of versification ; that, in reading poetry, he may be 
the better able to judge -of its correctness, and relish its 
beauties. When this lively mode of exhibiting nature and 
sentiment, is perfectly chaste, it is often found to be highly 
interesting and instructive. 

* Herri«t. 
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Versification is the arrangement of a certain 
number and variety of syllables, according to certain 
laws. 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of 
one verse, to the last sound or syllable of another. 

Feet and pauses are the constituent parts of verge. We 
shall consider these separately. 

OP POETICAL FEET. 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a foot 
They are called feet^ because it is by their aid that the 
voice, as it were, ^teps along .through the verse, in a mea- 
sured pace.; o^d it Is necessary 4hat the syllable3 witich 
mark this regular movement of the voice, should, in some 
manucnr? be distinguished from the otben;. This distinctioo 
was made among the ancient Romans, by dividing their 
syllables into long and short, and ascertaining their quan- 
tity l^ an exact proportion of time in sounding them ; the 
long being to the short, as two to one ; and the long sylla- 
bles, beiQg thus the more important, marked the move- 
ment. In English, syllables are divided into accented and 
unaccented ; and the accented syllables being as strongly 
distinguished from the unaccented, by the pecuUar stress 
' of the voice upon them, are equally capable of marking 
the nlovement, and pointing out the regular paces of the 
voice, as the long syllables were by their quantity, among 
the Romans. 

Whe^ the feet are formed by an acceut on vowels, they 
are exactly of the ^ame UiSiture as the ancient feet, and have 
the same just quantity in their syllables. So that, in this 
respect, we have all that the ancients' had, and something 
which they had not. We have in fact dupli^sites of each 
foot, yet with such a difference, as to fit thepi jTor di/Terent 
purposes, to be applied at our pleasure. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself; 
and it is upon the knowkdgje audil^Kt a\7(»lication of these 
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powers, that the pleasure and effect of numbers chieflj 
depend. 

All fefet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three 
syllables ; and are reducible to eight /kinds ; four of two 
syllables, and four of three, as follows : 

DISSYLIiABLE. TRlBTIiLABLE. 

A Trochee * w A Dactyl - w w 

An Iambus w - An Amphibraeh w - w 

A Spondee - - An Anapaest w w •« 

A Pyrrhic w w A Tribrach www 

A Trochee has Uie first syllable accented, and the last 
unaccented : as, " Hateful, pettish." 

An Iambus has the first 8ylla]^le unaccented, and the last 
accented : as, " Betray, coneSst." 

A Spondee has both the words or syllables accented : as, 
** The pale mSon." 

A Pyrrluc has- boUi the words or syllables unaccented ^ 
as, << On thS tall tree.'^ 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two 
latter unaccented : as, ^ Llbdur^r, possible." 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllaBIes anaccenfed ; 
and the middle one accented : as, *' D^I^tfi!!, domtedc." 

An Anapiest has the two first syllables unaccented, and 
th« last accented : as,* << G6ntr^yene, acquiesce." 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented : as, '' Nfi- 
m^^bl^, conquerable." 

Some of these feet may be denominated principal feet ; 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed of 
any of them. Such are the Iambus, Trochee, Dactyl, and 
Anapaest. The others may he termed secondary ieet ; be- 
cause their chief use is to diTerufy the numbers, and to 
improve the verse. 
* We shall first explain tlie nature of the principal feet 

IAMBIC verses may be divided into several species, 
according to the number of feet or syllables of which they 
are composed. 
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1. The shortest form of the Englidi Iambic consists of 
an Iambus^ with an additional short syllable : as. 

Disdaining, 

Complaining, 

Consenting, 

Repenting. 
We have no poem of this measure, but it maj be met with 
in stanzas. The Iambus, with this addition, coincides with 
the Amphibrach. 

2. The second' form*of our Iambic is also too short to be 
contio'ied through any great nlumber of lines. It eohsisis 
of two Iambuses. 

What place is hSre ! 

What scenes appear ! 

To me the rose 

No longer glows. 
It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short syl- 
lable: as, 

ttpdn SL mountain 

Beside a fountain. 
d.'The third form consists of three Iambuses. 

In places far 5r near, 

Or famous or obscure, 

Where wholesome is the air, * 

Or where the most impure. 
It sometimes admits of an additional short syllable : as, 

Oiir hearts no longer limgiiish. 

4. The fourth form is made up of four Iambuses. 

And may at last my wSary age, 
¥^nd out tlie peaceful hermitage. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consists oSfive 
Iambuses. 

How 15v'd, h6w vaWd 5nce, avails lh€e nOt, 
To whom related, or by whom begot : 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be 
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BS wfse td-day, 'lis madness t6 differ : ^ 
Next day the filial precedent, will plead ; 
Thus on, till wisdom is pushed out of life. 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form 
it consists of five Iambuses ; but by the admission of other 
feet, as Trochees, Dactyls, Anapaests, &lc. it is capable of 
many varieties. Indeed, most of the {Inglish common 
measures may be varied in the same way, as we|I as by the 
fiififerent pqsition pf their pam 




6. The sixth form of our laoq^ft is commonly called the 
Alexandrine measure. It consists of six Iambuses. 

For thou &rt bQt of dUst ; be humble and be wise. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme; and when used sparingly, and with judgment, 
occasions an agreeable variety, 

Th*.' seas shall waste, th^ skies tn smoke decay. 
Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 
But fix'd his word^ his saving ppw^'r remains : 
Thy realm for ever lasts, thy onm Messiah reigns. 

7. The seyenth and last form of our Iambic measure, ia 
made up of sexen Iambuses. 

The Ldrd d^c^nd^ frdm ^boy e, ^nd b5w'd the heavens h igh. 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it v& now 
broken into two; the first containing four feet, and the 
siecond three: 

Wh^n all thy mercies, 6 my God \ 

My ridng soul surveys. 
Transported with the view, I'm los| 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

in all these measures, the accents are to be placed on even 
syllables ; and every line considered by itself, is, in generaljt 
more melodious, as this rule is mor^ strictly obs^rv^d. 
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TROCHAIC Terse is of teveral kinds. 

1. The shortest Trochaic verse in our knguage, conasts 
of one Trochee and a long syHable. 

TQmiilt cSase, 
Sink to peace* 

This measure is defective in dignity*, and can seldom be 
used on serious occasions. 

2. The second En^Mtform of the Trochaic consists of 
trvo feet ; and is likem^B brief, that it is rarely used for 
any very serious purpoHf 

On th^ mSuntain 
By a fountain. 

It sometimes contains two feet or trochees, with an addi- 
tional long syllable : as, 

in the days 5f 51d 
Fables plainly told. 

3. The third species consists of three trochees : as, 

When our hearts are mourning : 
or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable : as, 

R^stl^ss mort&Is t5il for nought ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky, 
Never wanders. Mortals, try; 
There you cannot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her is to gain. 

4. The fourth Trochaic species consists of four trodiees : as. 

Round tig roars the tempest louder. 

This form may take an additional long syllable, aa follows: 

Idle aft^r dinner in his chair, 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair. 

But this me^ure is very uncommoo* 
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5. Hhe fifUi Troehaic epecief^ is likewise tineommon. It 
is composed of five trochees. 

AH thit walk 6n toot dr rule \a charidtsi 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of 
six trochees : as, 

On & m5unt|Qn, stretChM beneath a. h5ary will5w, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and view'd the rolling billow. 
This seems to be the.Iongest /{Vo^hw line that our lan- 
guage admits. 

In all these Trooludc measures,^ the accent is to he placed 
on the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure beiiig very uncommon, we 
shall give only one example of one species of it : 
From th^ low pleasures of this fallen nature, 
Rise we to higher, tie* 
ANAPiESTIC verses are diTided;lnto several species. 

1. The shortest aiiapssstic verse, must he a single ana- 
psBst; as, 

But In vain, 

They coinpljaiQ*. 

This measure is, however, ambiguous ; for, by laying the 

stress of the voice on the first and third syllables, we might 

make a trochaic And therefore the first and simplest 

form of our genuine Anapsstic verse, is made up of two 
Anapaests: as, 

But his courage 'g^ fail,^ 

For no arts could avaif. 

This form admits of an additional short syllable. 

Then his courllge 'gSn f^il him, 

For no arts could avail him. 

2. The second species consists of three AnapsBsts, 

yS w5ods, spread y6ur br^nch^ lp§,ce ; 
To your deepest recesses I fly ; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chase ; 

I would vanish firom every eye, 
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T|u8 18 a veiy pleasing measure, and much us^d, botii in 
•olemn and cheerful Bubjects. 

3. The third kind of the English Anapf^stic, conatsts of 
jtxwr Anap9st9. 

May I gST^rn my passions with abscj^liite sway ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end : as^ 
On the warm cheek 5f youth, smiles ^d rds^ are blending. 

The preceding are the different kinds of the principal 
feet, in their more umple forms. They are capable of nu- 
merous Tariationa, by the intermixture of those feet ^th 
each other; and by the admission of the secondary feet 

We haye obserred, that English verse is composed of 
feet formed by accent ; and that when the accent falls on 
Towels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quantity. 
That the student may clearly perceive this difference, we 
shall produce a specimen of each kind. 

O'er heaps of rums stalk'd the stately hind. 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each seeond 
syllable. In the following line, we shall find the same 
' Iambic movement, but formed by accent on consonaQts, 
except the last syllable. 

Then rustling, crackliug, crashing thunder down. 

Here the time of the short accented syllables, is com^ 
pensated by a short paiise, at the end of each word to 
which they belongs 

We now proceed to show the manoiBr in which poetry is 
A varied and improved, by the admission of secondary feet 
into its composition. 

Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night 
The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 

O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp. 
Tl^is Ux^e coptains three Amphibrachs mixed with lamt^i^a 
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inntlmer^blg before th' Almighty's throne. 

Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See the b5ld youth strain up the threat'ning st^p. 

In this line, the first foot is a Trochee; the second a genu- 
ine Spondee by quantity ; the third a Spondee by accent. 

In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the se^ 
eond a Spondee. 

That on weak wings from far pursues your flight 

From the preceding view of English versification, we may 
see what a copious stock of materials it possesses. For we 
are not only allowed the use of all the ancient poetic feet, 
in our heroic measure, but we have, as before observed, 
duplicates of each, agreeing in movement, though differing 
in measure,* and which make different impresdons on the 
ear ; an opulence peculiar to our langoagcj and which may 
be the source of a boundless variety. 

OF POETICAL PAUSES. 

There are twa sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one for 
melody, perfectly distinct from each other. The fbnner 
may be called sentential^ the latter, harmome pauses. "^ 

The sentential pauses are those which are known to qb 
by the name of stops, and which have names given them ; 
as the comma, senucolon, colon, and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the Jinal 
pause, and the ecemral pause. These sometimes coincide 
with the sentential pause, sometimes have an independent 
state, th^t is, exist where theve is no stop in the sense. 

The final pause takes place at the end of the lin^, closer 
the verse, and marks the measure : the ceaaral .divides it 
into equal or unequal parts. 

* Movement and measure are thus distioeuished. Jtfovemenf expresses the pw» 
gressive order oS sounds, whether from strong to weak, from long to short, or vUt 
ffcrsa Measwt s^fies the proportiofi oC tioM* both in loiuidi sod paasii. 
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The final panse preserTes the melodj, without inteifering 
with the sente. For the pause itself perfectly marks the 
bound of the metre; and being made only by a suspensioilt 
of the Voice, not by any change of note, it can neyer affect 
the sense. This is not the only advantage gained to num- 
bers, by this final pause or stop of suspension. It also pre^ 
Tents that monotony, that sameness of note at the end of 
lines, which, however pleasing to a rude, is disgusting to a 
delicate ear. For as this final pause has no peculiar note 
of its own, but always takes that which belongs to the pre- 
ceding word, it changes continusdly with the matter, loid is 
as various as the sense. 

It is the final pause which alone, on many occasions, 
marks the difference between prose and verse ; virhich will 
be evident from the following arrangement of a few poetical 
fines. 

** Of man's first disobedience, and thefiruit of that forbid- 
den tree, whose mortal taste brought death into the world, 
and all our wo, with loss of Eden, till one greater man re- 
store us, and regain the' blissful seat, sing heavenly muse !" 

A stranger to the poem would not easily discover that 
this was verse ; but would take it fop poetical prose. By 
properly adjusting the final pause, we shall restore the pas- 
sage to its true stiite of verse. 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought deM into the world, and all our wo, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat, 
Sing, heavenly muse ! 

These examples show the necessity of reading blank 
verse, in such a manner, as to make every Hne sensible to 
the ear ; for, what is the use of melody, or for what end 
has the poet composed in verse, if, in reading his lines, we 
suppress his numbers, by omitting the final pause ; and de- 
grade them, by our pronunciation, into mere prose ? 
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The Ceesura is commonly on the fourth, fiTth^ or sisth 
syllable of heroic verse. 
On the fourth syllable, or at the end of the second foot: aa^ 

The silver eel'' in shining volumes roU'd, 
The yellow carj)" in scales bedropp'd with gold. 
On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third foot : .as, 

Round brol^en columns'' clasping ivy twin'd. 
O'er heaps pf ruin^' stalk'd the stately hind. 

On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third foot : a^ 

Oh say what stranger cause" yet unexplor'd, , 
Could make a gentle belle'' reject a lord* 

A line inay be divided into three portions, by two cbbsu- 
ras : as, ^ 

Outstretched he lay" on the cold ground" and oft" 
Look'd up to heav'n. 

There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to 
the nature of the couplet, by introducing semi-pauses, 
which divide the line into four pauses. This semi-pause 
may be called b, demirccesura. 

The fplIoVing lines admit of, and exemplify it 

GlowsC' while he reads" but trembles' as he writes. 
Keason' the card" but passion' is the gale. 
Rides' in the whirlwind" and directs' the storm. 

OF MELQDY, HARMONY, AND EXPRESSION. 

Having shown the genera] nature of feet and pauses, the 
constituent parts of verse, we shall now point out, more par- 
ticularly, their use and importance. 

Melody^ harmony, and expression,, are the three great ob- 
jects of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleasing 
effect produced on the ear, from an apt arrangement of the 
constituent parts of verse, according to the laws of measure 
and movement. By harmony, an effect produced by an 
action of the mind, in comparing the different members of 
a verse with each other, and perceiving a due and beaatifiit- 
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pieportion between them. By expression, such a choice 
and arrangement of the constituent parts of Terse, as serrt 
to enforce and illustrate the thought or the sentiment 

We shall consider each of these three objects in versifica- 
tion, both with respect to the feet and .the pauses. 

1st, With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have given of verses com- 
posed in all the principal feet, it is evident that a co]l8ide^ 
able portion of melody is found in each of %hem, though in 
^Ufifer^nt degrees. Verses made up of pure Iambics have 
an excellent melody. 

That the final and csesural pauses contribute to melody, 
cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the in* 
stances, which we have already given of those pauses. To 
form lines of the first melody, the caesura must be at the end 
of the second, or of the third foot, or in the middle of the 
third. 

2d, With respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a fine har- 
mony ; but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such 
verses, is always in the same places, that is, on every second 
syllable, such a uniformity would disgust the ear in a long 
succession ; and therefore such changes were sought for, 
as might introduce the pleasure of variety, without preju- 
dice to melody ; or which might even contribute to its im- 
provement. Of this nature was the introduction of the 
Trochee, to form the first foot of an heroic verse : as. 
Favours to none, to all she smiles extends, 
O'ft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Each of these lines begins with a Trochee ; the remain- 
ing feet are in the Iambic movement. Iirthe following 
line of the same movement, the fourth foot is a Trochee. 
All these our notions vain, s&es and derides. 

The next change admitted for the sake of variety, with- 
out prejudice to melody, is the intermixture of I'yrrfalcB' 
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and Spondees ; in which , two impressions in tlie one foot 
make qp for the want of one in the other ; and two long 
syllables cbinpensate two short ones, so as to make the BUm 
of the quantity of the two feet, equal to two lambjcs. 

On the green bank to l5ok Tnt6 the clear 
Sm5oth lake that to me seem'd another sky. 

Stood rQl'd stood vast infinittide confin'd. 

lb 

The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 
Which many a bard had cha'unted many a day. 

In this line, we find that two of the feet are ^Amphibrach 3 ; 
and three, Iambics. 

We have before shown that the caisura improves the me- 
lody of verse ; and we shall how ^peak of Its other more 
important office, that of being (he chief source of harmony 
in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means of 
the cjesura, arises from comparing two members of tlie 
same line with each other, divided in the manner to be 
seen in the instances before mentioned ; because the beauty 
of proportion in the members, according to 'each of these 
divisions, is founded in nature ; being as one to two — two 
to three — or three to two. 

'The next degree arises from comparing the members of 
a couplet, or two contiguous linear as, 

See the bold youth"' strain up the thrcat'ning steep, 
Rush thro' the thickets'^ down the valleys sweep. 

Here we find the caesura of the first line, at (he end of 
the second foot ; and in the middle of the third foob, in the 
last line. s - ' ^ 

Hang o'er their coursers' heads" with eager speed. 
And earth rolls back" beneath the flying steed. 

In this couplet, the csesUra is lit the end of the third foot^ 
in tlie first line \ and of the second, in the latter line. 
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The next perception of harmony arises from comparing 
fk greater number of Jines, and observing the relative pro- 
portion of the couplets to each other, in point of similarity 
and diversity, as : 

Thy forests Windsor*^ and thy green retreats, 
At once the monarch V^ and the muse's seats, 
Invite my lays/' Be present Sylvan maids, 
Unlock your springs" and open all your sh^de^. 

Not half so swift" the trembling doves ,(^ap ^y, 
When the fierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky^ 
Not half so swiftly" the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the clouds'' he drives the trembling doves. 

In this way, the comparison of lines variously apportioned 
by the different seats of the three cs&suras, may be tibe 
source of a great variety of harmony, consistent with Uie 
finest melody. This is still increased by the introduction 
iOii two ca&suras, and nauch more by that of semi-pauses. 
The semi-pauses double every where the terms of compari- 
son ; give a more distinct view of the whole and the parts ; 
afford new proportions of measurement, and an ampler 
scope for diversity and equality, those sources of beauty in 
harmony. 

Warms' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze, 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through all life" extends' through all extent, 
Spreads' undivided" operates' unspent. 

.^d. The last object in versification regards expression. 

When men express their sewdrnents by words, tliey na- 
turally fall into that sort of movement of the voice, which 
is consonant to that produced by the emotion in the mind ; 
and the Dactylic or Anapesstic, the Trochaic, Iambic, or 
Spondaic, prevails even in common discourse, according to 
the different nature of the sentiments expressed. To imi- 
tate nature, therefore, the poet, in arranging his words in 
the artificial composition of versct must take care to make 
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the movement correspond to the /sentiment, by the proper 
use of the several kinds of feet : and this is the first and - 
most general source of expresMon in nnmbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pauses, 
may be peculiarly expressive of particular operations and 
sentiments, will sufficiently appear to the learner, by a few 
select examples under each of those heads. 

In the following instance, the Vast dimensions of Sataa 
are shown by an uncommon succession of long syllables, 
which detain us to survey Ae huge arch fiend, in his fixed- 
posture. 

So stretchM out hUge in length the arch fiedd Ity. 

The next example affords instances of the power of » 
Trochee beginning a Hne, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

* and sheer withinr 

Lights on his f^et : as wlien a prowling wolf 
Leaps o'^r the fence with ease intd th^ (616, 

The trochee which begins the line shows Satan in theaet ^i 
of lighting: the Iambus that follows, fixes him — ^'^ Lights 
6n his feet" 

The same artifice, in the banning of the next lin^, makes 
us see the wolf—" leap o'er the f6nce.'*— But as the mere 
act of leaping over the fence, is not the only circumstiince 
to be attended to^ but also the facility with which it h done, 
this is strongly marked, not only by the smooth foot which 
follows — " with ease" — itself very expressive, but likewise 
by a Pyrrhic preceding the last foot — " int5 th€ fold" — 
which indeed carries the wolf — ^** wKth ease intd th2 fold." 

The following instances show the effects produced by 
ca>3uras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions : such as that after the first, and before the last 
semipedc. 

thus with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returus 

Day" or the sweet approach of even or morn. 
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Here the cseBura after the first semipede Bay^ Btops us 
unexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagination with 
«the greatness of the author's loss, the loss of sight 

No sooner had tli' Almighty ceas'd, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud'^ as from numbers without number'' sweet 
As from blest voices uttering joy. : 

There is something very striking in this uncommon 
Cfesura, which suddenly stops th« reader, to reflect on the 
importance of a particular word. 

Wc shiill clp^e the subject,' with an example containing 
the united powers^ of many of the principles which hayf 
been expliuncd. 

Dire was the tossing" deep the. groans" Despair" 
Tended the sick" busiest from couch to couch" 
And^oYer them triumphant death" his dirt" 
Shook" but delay'd t6 strike. 

Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosodyi 
are taken from " Sheridan's Art of Reading ;" to which 
book the Compiler refers the ingenious student, for more 
extensive information on the subject. 
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PUNCTUATION* 

Punctuation is the art of dividing a written compo- 
sition into sentences, or parts of sentences, by points or 
stops, for the purpose of marking the different pauses 
which the sense, and an accurate pronunciation require. 

The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Semi- 
colon, a pause double that of the comma ; the Colon, 
double that of the semicolon; and the period, double 
that of the colon. * 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot 
be defined ; for it varies With tiie time of the whole. The 
same composition may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slower 
jtime ; but the proportion between the pauses should be ever 
invariable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper applica- 
tion of the points, we must distinguish between an vmper- 
Jeci phrascj a simple sentencey and a compownd sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, orjdoes not 
amount to a proposition or sentence : as, ^* Therefore ; ia 
haste ; studious of praise." 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one linite 
verb, expressed or implied : as, " Temperance preserver 
health." 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or one 
fmile verb, either ei^fressed or understood ; or it consists of 
two or more simple sentences connected together: as, 
" Good nature mends and beautifies all objects ;" " Virtue 
refines the affections, but vice debases them." 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of them, 
maybe accompanied with several adjuncts: as, the object, 

* As punctuation ia intended to aid both the sense, and the proAunciation of a 
sentence, it could not have been exclusively discussed under the part of Syntax, or 
ef Prosody. The nature of tlie subject, its extent and importance, and the graot- 
matical knowledge which it presuppose^ bave induced us to make it a distinct vnA. 
subsequent article . " 
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the endy the circomstaiide of time, plaee, manner^ and the 
like : and the subject or yerb may be either immediately 
connected with them, or mediately ; that is, by being con- 
nected with something which b comiected with some otheri 
and so on : as, ** The mind, unoccupied with useful know- 
ledge, becomes a magazine of trifles and follies.'* 

Members of sentences may be diTided into dmple and 
compound members. See page 137. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE COMMA. 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a sen« 
tence, which, though very closely connected in sense 
and construction, require a pause between them. 

Ru)e 1. With respect to a simple sentence, the several 
words of which it consists have so n^ar a relation to each 
other, that, in general, no points are requisite, except a 
full stop at the end of it : as, ^ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom." *^ Every part of matter swarms with 
living creatures." 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and 
the nominative case is accompanied with inseparable ad- 
juncts, may admit of a pause immediately before the verb : 
as, " The good taste of the present age, has not allowed us 
to neglect the cultivation of the English language ;" *' To 
be totally indifferent to praise or censure, is a real defect in 
character." 

Rule 2. When the connexion of tiie different parts of a 
simple sentence is interrupted by an imperfect phrase, a 
comma is usually introduced before the beginning, and at 
the end of this phrase : as, " I remember, wUh gratUude, 
his goodness to me :" " His work is, in many respectsy very 
imperfect. It is, therefore, not much approved." But when 
these interruptions are slight and unimportant, the comma 
is better omitted ; as, " Flattery is certainly pernicious ;" 
^* There ia swely a pleasure in beneficence " 
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In the generaUfy^ of compoand sentences, ^ere is fre- 
quent oecasion for conmias. This will appear JFrom the fol- 
lowing rul9d ; some of which appljr tp simj^le, as well as to 
compound sentences. 

RuLS III. When two or more nonns occur in the same 
construction, they are parted by a comma : as, " Reason, 
virtue, answer ope great aim :" *' The husband, wife, and 
children, suffered extremely*:" " They took away their 
furniture, clothes, and stock in trade :" " He is. alternately 
supported by his father, his uncle, and his elder brother." 

From this rule there is mostly an, exception, with regard 
to two nouns closely connected by a. coi\junction : as, 
" Virtue a/nd vice form a strong contrast to each other :'* 
•* Labertines, call religion bigotry or. superstition ;" *♦ /Hiere 
is a natural difference between merit and demerit, virtue 
and vice, wisdom and folly." But if the parts connected 
are not short, a comma may be inserted, though the con- 
junction is expressed : as, '* Romances may be smd to be 
miserable rhapsodies,, or dangerous incentives to evil ;" 
" Intemperance destroys. the strength of our bodies, and the 
vigour of our minds." 

Rule iv. Two or more adjectives belonging to the same 
substantive are likewise separated by commas : as, *' Plain, 
honest truth, wants no artificial covering ;" '^ David, was a 
brave, wise, and pious man ;" '* A woman, gentle, sensible, 
well-educated, and refi^ous ;" '' The most innocent plea- 
sures are the sweetest, the most rational, the most affecting, 
and the most lasting."^ 

But two adjectives, inamediately connected by a con-* 
junction, are not separated b^ a comma : as, *^ True worth 
is modest and retired ; *' Truth is fair and artless, umple 
and uncere, uniform icznif consistent" ^^ W^ must be wbe 
or fooUsh ; there is no uiedium,." 

* As a considerable pause in pronoociation, is neeessazj between ^ test doub 
and the verb, a comma should be inserted to denote it. But as no paudini aIlowd>Ie 
between the laiA adjective aud the Doun* under Rule IV. the comma is there pro- 

-'^omiOed. Set WAL||;Eia«« £l«mK«!lv#€.\«««^v< 
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Rule v. Two or more verbs, having the same nomina- 
tive, c^e, and immediately following one another, are also 
separt^d by commas : as, '' Virtue supports in adversity, 
moderates in prosperity :" " In a letter, we may advise^ ex- 
)iort, comfort, request, and discuss." 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are 
an exception to the above rule : as, " The study of natural 
history expands and elevates the mind;" "Whether we 
eat or drink, labour or sleep, we should l>e moderate." 

Two or njiore participles are subject to a similar rule, and 
exception : a£, " A man, fearing, serving, and loving bis 
Creator ;" " He was happy in being loved, esteemed, and 
respected;" " Py being admired and flattered, we are often 
corrupted." 

Rule vi. Two or more adverbs immediately succeeding 
one another, must be separated by commas : as, ^' We are 
fearftilly, wonderfully framed ;" " Success generally d^ , 
pends on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously, in what 
we undertake." 

But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, they 
are not parted by the comma : as, " Some men sin delibe- 
rately and presumptuously f " There is no middle state ; 
we must live virtuously or vitiously." 

Rule vii^ When participles are followed by something 
that depends on them, they are generally separated from 
the rest of the sentence by a comma : as, " The king, ap- 
proving the plariy put it in execution ;" " His talents^yormcc^ 
for great enterprises , could not fail of rendering him cons[^- 
cuous ;" " All mankind compose one family, assembled un- 
der the eye of one common Father." 

Rule viii. When a conjunctlop is divided by a phrase 
or sentence from the verb to which it belongs, such inter- 
vening phrase has usually a comma at each extremity : as, 
" They set out early, and, before the close of the day, ar- 
rived aWie destined place." 

KuLE IX. Expressions in a direct address, are separated . 
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from the rest of the sentence by commas : as, " My son, 
give me thy heart;" " I am obliged to you, my Jriends, 
for your many favours." 

Rule x. The case absolute, and the infinitive mood ab- 
solute, are separated by comjuas from the body of the sen- 
tence : as, " His father dying, he succeeded to the estate;" 
',* At length, their ministry performed, and race well run, 
they left the world in peace ;" " To confers the truth, I 
was much in fault." 

Rule %i. Nouns in. apposition, that is, nouns add^d to 
other nouns in the same case, by way of explication or il- 
lustration, when accompanied with adjuncts^ are set off by 
commas : as, " Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was emi^ 
nent for his zeal and knowleijge ;" " The butterfly, child 
of the summer, flutters in the sun." 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper name, 
they are not divided : . as, " Paul the apostle ;" " The em- 
peror Antoninus wrote an excellent boolc." 

Rule xii* Simple members of sentences conQected by 
comparatives, are for the most part distinguished bf a com- 
ma : as, '^ As the hart panteth after the watqr brooks, so 
doth my soul pant after thee ;" " Better is a dinner of herbs 
with love, than a stalled ox and hatred with it" 

If the members in comparative sentences ,a]re BhQCt,*the 
comma is, in general, better omitted : as, " |Iow much.^(- 
(er is it to get wisdom /^n gold!" '^ Mankind act qfiener 
from caprice than reason." 

Rule xiii. When words are placed in opposition to each 
other, or with some marked variety, they require to be dis- 
tinguished by a comma : as, 

** Tho* deep, yet clear ; the' gentle^ yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full.** 
'^ Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often foundj 
not only in union withy but in opposition to, the views and 
conduct of one another." 

Sometimes when the word with which the last preposi- 
tion agrees, is single, it is better to omit \h^ cqxdxcl^X^^^^^ 
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it : BAf^MsLBj states were in aUianee wilh^takd uoder the 
protection of Rome J 

The same rule andTestrictlon liiust be applied when two 
or more nouns refer to the same preposition : as^ *^ He was 
composed botli under the threatening,' and at the appiroach, 
qf a cruel and lingering death;" " He was not only the 
king, but the father of his people." 

Rui^E XI Y. A remarkable expressiOKjOr a short observa- 
tion, somewhat in the manner of a quotation^ may be pro- 
perly marked with a comma :^as, *^ It hurts a man's pride^ 
to say, I do not know ;" " Plutarch calls lying, the Tice of 
slaves." 

Rule xV. Relative pronouns are eoiinective wordsr; and' 
generally admit a comma before them : as, ^' He preaches 
sublimely, rcko' lives a sober, righteous, and pious life ;" 
" There is no charm in the female seXf which' can supply 
the place of virtue." 

But when two members, or phrases, are closely connected 
by a relative, restraining the general notion of the antece- 
dent to a particular sense, the con^ma should be omitted: as, 
" Self-denial is the sacrifice wliich virtue must make ;" " A 
man who is of a detracting spirit, will misconstrue the most 
innocent words that can be put together." In the latter ' 
example, the assertion is not of " a man in general," but 
of " a man who is of a detracting spirit ;" and therefore they 
should not be separated. 

The fifteenth rule applies equally to cases in which the 
relative is not expressed, but understood : as, '^ It was from 
piety, warm and unaffected, that his morals derived strength." 
" This sentiment, habitual and strong, influenced his whole 
conduct" In both of these examples, the relative and verb 
which wets, are understood. 

Rule xvi. A simple member of a sentence, contamed 
within another, or following another, must be distinguished 
by the comma-: as, " To improve time whilst we are bless- 
ed with health, will smooWv V\\e \ie^ ol ^\c\vw^%^." " Very 
often, while we are comvVMuXv^?, o^ W.^ x vAW ^ T^x^^ ^.vt 
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evils of human life, we make that vanity, and we increase 
those evils." 

If, however, the members succeeding each other, are 
very closely connected, the comma is iinneceBsaiy ; as, 
'^ Revelation tells us how .we may attain happiness." 

When a verb in the infinitive mood, follows its governing 
verb, with several words 4)etween them, those words should 
generally have a comma at the ejid of them ; as, " It ill 
becomes good and wise men, .to oppo^ and degrade one 
another." 

Several verbs in the infimtive mood, having a common 
dependence, and succeeding one another, are also divided 
by commas : as, " To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
afflicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserving, 
arc humane and noble employments.'' 

Rule xvh. Whe^ the verb to be Is followed by a verb in 
the inQnitive mood, which, by transposition, might be made 
the nominative case to it, tlie former is generally separated 
from the latter verb, by a comma : as, ^' The most obvious 
remedy is, to withdraw from all associations with had men." 
'^ The first and tnost obvious remedy against the infection, 
id, to withdraw from all associations with bad men.". 

Rule xviii. When adjuncts or circumstances are of im- 
portance, and often when the natural order of them is in- 
verted, they may be set off by commas : as, " Virtue must 
be formed and supported, not by unfrequent acts, but by 
daily and repeated exertions." " Vices, like shadows, to- 
wards the evening of life, grow great and monstrous.^' 
" Our interests are interwoven by threads innumerable ;** 
'' By threads innumerable, our interests are interwoven. 

Rule xix. Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a generahtuLe, which« 
besides comprising some of the preceding rules, will ap^ 
ply to many cases not determined by any of them : as, 
" From law arises security ; from security, curiosity : from 
evrjosity, kno»v/"edge." In this e^ampV^^^'^'^^'^''^ waftsS'^ 
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IB underatocd before " curiosity" and " knowledge ;" at J 
which words a considerable pause is necesiDary. 7 

Rule xx. The words, iiai/, so, hence, agcnn, first, «• '^ 
eondly, formerly, now, lasily, once tnore, above all, on ih "' 
contrary, in the next plaice, in short, and all other words and 
phrases of the same kind, must generally be separated from 
the context by a comma : as, ^ Remember thy best and 
first friend ; formerly, the supportier of thy infancy, and 
the guide of thy childhood ; nmo, the guardian of thy youth, 
and the hope of thy coming years." " He feared -want, 
hence, he over-valued riches." " This conduct may heal 
the difference, nay, it may constantly prevent any in future." 
" Finally, I shall only repeat what has tieen often justly 
said." " If the spring put forth no 'blossoms, in summer 
there will be no beauty, and in autumn, nofrmt; so, if 
youth be trifled away without improTement, riper years 
may be contemptible, and old age miserable." 

In many of the foregoing rules and examples, great re- 
c;ar(l must be paid to the length of the dauses, and the pro- 
j)ortion which they bear to one another. An attention to 
the sense of any passage, and to the clear, easy communi- 
cation of it, will, it is presumed, with the aid of the pre- 
ceding rules, enable the student to adjust the proper pauses, 
and the places for inserting the commas. 

CHAPTER II. 
OF THE SEMICOLON. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound sen- 
tence into two or more parts, not so closely connected 
as those which are separated by a comma, nor yet so 
little dependent on each other, as those wtdch are dis- 
tinguished by a colon. 

The semicolon is sometimes used, when the preceding 
member of the sentence does not of itself give a complete 
sense, but depends on the following clause : and sometimes 
when &e sense of that member would be complete without 
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the concluding one : as in the following instances : ^* As the 
desire of approbation, when it works according to reason, 
improves the amiable part of our species in every thing that 
is laudable ; so nothing is more destructive to them when it 
is governed by vanity and folly." 
^* Experience teaches ns, that an entire retreat from 
worldly affairs, is not what rellgion\requircs ; nor does it 
«ven enjoin a long retreat from them " 

*^ Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls lie at the 
bottom." 

" Philosophers assert, that Nature is unlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; 
that knowledge will always be progressive ; and that all 
future generations will continue to make discoveries, of 
which we have not the least idea." 

CHAPTER III, 
OF TH£ COLON. 

TuE Colon is used to divide a sentence into two oi 
more parts, less connected than those which are sepa- 
rated by a semicolon ; but not so independent as sepa- 
rate distinct sentences. 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three following 
cases. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, 
but followed by some supplemental remark, or further illus- 
tration of the subject : as, *^ Nature felt her inability to ex- 
tricate herself from the consequences of guilt : the gospel 
reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aid." " Nature 
confessed some atonement to be necessary : the gospel 
discovers that th^ necessary atonement is made." 

2. When several semicolons have preceded, and a s^i 
greater pause is necessary, in order to mark the connecting 
or conducting sentiment : as, ^ A divine legislator, uttering 
his voice from heaven ^ an almighty governor, stretching 
forth his arm to punish or reward *, Vn&ynii\!i%M!^ ^^ \i^t^^- 
iuaJ rest preptured hereafte? for the tV^VftCwa, ^softi A xdS^'5& 
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nation and wrath awaitiDg the wicked : these are the con- 
siderations which overawe the worlds which support inte- 
grity, and check guilt." 

3. The Colon b commonly used when an example, a 
quotation, or a speech is introduced : as, " The Scriptures 
give us an amiable representation of the Deity, in these 
words: * God is love.'" "He was often heard to say: 
' I have done with the world, and I am willing to leave It'** 

The propriety of using a colon, or semicolon, is some- 
times determined by a conjunction's being expressed, or not 
expressed : as, '* Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of 
perfect happiness: there is no such thing in the world." 
" Do not flatter yourselves with the hope of perfect happi* 
ness ; for there is no such thing in the world." 

CHAPTER IV. 
OF THE PERIOD. 

When a sentence \% complete and independent, and 
not connected in constructron with the following sen- 
tence, it is marked with a Period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both in 
their sense and construction : as, " Fear God. Honour the 
king. Have charity towards all men." Others are inde- 
pendent only in their grammatical construction : as, " The 
Supreme Being changes not, either in his desire to promote 
our happiness, or in the plan of his administration. One 
light always shines upon us from above. One clear and 
direct path is always pointed out to man." 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two ecn- 
tences, though they are joined by a disjunctive or copulative 
conjunction. For the quality of (he point does not always 
depend on the connective particle, but on the sense and 
struoture of sentences : as, " Recreations, though they may 
be of an innocent kind; require steady government, taJteep 
them within a due and limited province. But such as are 
of ftn" irregular and vicious nature, are not to be governed^ 
h)xt to be banished from every well-regulated mifid." 
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** He who lifts himself up to the observation a^d notice 
of the world, is, of ail men, the least likely to avoid censure. 
For he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that will nar- 
rowly inspect him in every part." 

The period should be used after every abbreviated word : 
as, « M. S. P. S. N. B. A. D. O. S. N. S." &c. 

CHAPTER Vr 

(if the Dashf Notes qf fnterrogatian and ExeUmation^ &c. 

THE DASH. 

The ETash, though often used improperly by hasty and 
incoherent writers, may be introduced with propriety^ 
where the sentence breaks off abruptly ; where a significant 
pause is required ; or where there. is an unexpected turn in 
the sentiment : as, " If thou art he, so much respected once 
— but, oh ! h;6w fallen ! how degraded !" " If acting con- 
formably to the will of our Creator ; — if promoting the wel- 
fare of noankind around us v^-4f securing our own happi- 
ness ; — are objects of the highest moment : — then we are 
loudly called upon, to ciritivate and extend th^ great inte- 
rests of religion and virtue." 

" Here lies the great— False marble, where 1 
Nothing but sordid dust lies here." 
Besides the points which mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others, which denote a different modulation of 
voice, in correspondence to the sense. These are. 
The Interrogation point, ? 
The Exckmation point, ! v 

The Parenthesis. ( ) 

INTERROGATION. 

A note of Interrogation is used at the end of an interrogative 
sentence; that is,- when., a question is asked: as, ".H?ho 
will accompany me ?" " Shall We always be friends ?" 

Questions which a person asks himself in contemplation, 
ouffht to be terminated by points of interrogation : as, 
"• Who adorned the heavens willi such exquisite beauty ?•' 
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wish to please, (and why should they not wish it ?) tfaey 
disdain dialionourable means.'' ^ It was represented by an 
analogy, (Oh, how inadequate !) which was borrowed from 
['ag:anism/' See Ihe Octavo OrmnmaTf on this suiffeei. 



There are other characters, which are frequently made 
tree of in composition, and which may be explained in this 
place, Tiz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus ' is used to abbreviate or 
shorten a word : as, Uis for U is : tho* for though ; e'ett for 
€veh ; judged forjudged. Its chief use is to show the gem- 
live case of nouns : as, " A man's property ; a woman's or- 
nament." 

A Caret, marked thus ^ is placed where some word hap- 
pens to be left out in writing, and which is inserted over 
the line. This mark is also called a circumflex, when 
placed over a particular vowel, to denote a long syllable : 
as, " EuphrMes." 

A Hyphen, marked thus - is employed in connecting. 
<!ompounded words ; as, " Lap-dog, tea-pot, preexistence^ 
self-love, to-morrow, mother-in-law." 

It is al^o used wheu a word is divided, and the former 
part is written or printed at the end of one line, and the 
latter part at the beginning of another. In this case, it is 
placed at the end of the first line, not at the beginning of 
the second. 

The Acute Accent, marked thus ' : as, " Fancy,** The 
Grave thus ^ as, " Favour, ^ 

In English, the Accentual marks are chiefly used in spell- 
ing-books and dictionaries, to mark the syllables which re« 
<|uire ^ particular stress of the voice in pronunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscrimi- 
nately. In order to distinguish the one from the other,^ 
some writers of dictionaries have placed the grave on the 
lormer, and the acute on the latter, in this manner : *' Minor^ 
mineral, lively, lived, rival, river.'* 
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The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, is this " : 
as, "Rdsjr :" and a short one this ": as, *^ F6II7." This last 
mai^ is called a breve. 

A Diaeresis, thus marked **, consists of two points placed 
over one of the two vowels that would otherwise make a 
diphthong, and parts them into two syllables : as, '< CreatOF, 
coadjutor, aerial." 

A Section, marked thus ^,. is the division of a discourse., 
or chapter, into less parts or portions. 

A Paragraph IT denotes the be^nning of a new subject^ 
or a sentence not connected with the foregoing. This cha- 
racter is chiefly used in the Old, and in. the New Testa^- 
ments. 

A Quotation '^ ". Two inverted comma? are generally 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which is 
quoted or transcribed from the speaker or author in his own 
words ; and two commas in their direct position, are placed 
at the conclusion : as, 

" The proper study of mankind is man." 

Crotchets or Brackets [ ] serve to enclose a word or sen? 
tence, which-is to be explained in a note, or the explanation 
itself, or a word or a sentence which is intended to supply, 
some deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand (t^ points out a remarkable passage^ 
or something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace > is used in poetry at the end of a triplet or< 

tlirce lines, which have the same riiyme. 

Braces are also used to connect a number of words with 
one common term, and are introduce^ to prevent a repe-^ 
tition in writiiig^ or printing,. 

An Asterisk, or little star *,. directs the reader to some- 
note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two or. 
three asterisks genjsrally denote the omission of some letters 
in a word, or of some bold or indelicate expressioi), or. 
sonic defect in the manuscript. 
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An Elliput -— is alio used, wlien tome lettere in a word, 
or Bom^ words in a T^rsoy .are omitted ; ad, '* The k*-f^" 
for " the king.'' 

An Obelisk, which is markedtlnii f r and PareHels tfans |,' 
together with the letters of the Alphabet, and figures, are 
used as relerenccis to the margin, or bottom of the<page. 

PARAGRAPHS. 

It may not be improper to insert, in this place, a few 
general directions respecting the division of a composition 
into paragraphs. 

Different subjects, unless thcj are very short, or Very . 
numerous in small compassi, should be separated into para- 
graphs. 

When one sulyect is continued to a considerable length, 
the larger divisions of it should be put into paragraphs.. And^ 
it will have a good effect to form the breaks, when it can 
properly be done, at 3entimeii^ts of the most weight, or that 
call for peculiar attention. 

The facts, premises, and conclusions, of a subject, some- 
times naturally point out the separations into paragraphs : 
and each of these, when of great length, will again require 
subdivisions at their most distincliye part3. 

In cases which require a connected subject to be formed 
into several paragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, exhi^ 
biting the connexion of the broken parts, will give beauty 
and force to the division. See the Octavo Graimnor. 

DIRECTIONS rMpedin^ ti^i»« xff capitil letters. 

It was formerly the cuf»tom to begin every noun with a 
capital : but as this practice was troublesome, and gave the 
writing or printing a crowded and confused appearanoe, it 
has been di^vcotiitinued. It is, howerer, yeiy proper to be- 
gip with a capital, - 

1. The first word of ev^ry book^ chapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 

% The first word after^a i>eiiod; and, if the two sentences 
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are totally independent^ after a note of interrogation or ex- 
clamation. 

Butif a number of interrogative or exclamatory senteneei^y 
are thrown into one general group ; or if the construction of 
the latter gentences depends on the former^ all of them, 
except the first, may begin with a small letter : as, " How 
loiig? y® simple ones, will ye love simplicity? and the 
scorners delight in their scorning ? and fools hate know- 
ledge ?" " Alas I how different ! yet how like the same !" 

3. The appellations of the Deity : as, " God, Jehovah, the 
Almighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, the 
Messiah, the Holy Spirit." 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, monntains, 
rivers, ships : as, '^ George, York, the Strand, the Alps, the 
Thames, the Seahorse." 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; 
as, " Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 

6. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a cplon^ 
or when it is in a direct form : as, " Always remember thb 
ancient maxim : * Snow thyself.' " " Our great Lawgiver 
says, * Take up thy cross daily, and follow me.' " But 
when a quotation is brought in obliquely after a comma, a 
capital is unnecessary : as, *' Solomon observer, * that pride 
goes before destruction.' " 

The first word of ^n example may also very properly 
begin with a capital : as, " Temptation proves our virtue." 

7. Every substamtive and principal word in the titles of 
books : as, *' Johnson's Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage ;" *' Thomson's Seasons ;" " RoUin's Ancient Hia- 
tory." 

8. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the interjection O, are written In 
capitals : as, " I write :" " Hear, O earth !" 

Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with ca- 
pitals, when they are remarkably empbatical, or the pdgA- 
pal subject of the composition. . . . . 
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COHtAIlfllfO KtTLEB AND OBSERVATIOlTB FOR ASaiSt^INO 
TOUNG PEBSONS TO WRITE WITH PERSFlCUITT AND ACCl^ 
RACT. TO BE STUDIED AFTER TfiET HAtV ACQUIRED A 
COMPETENT KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLIBH GRAITIIAR. 

PERSFICUITT 

IS the fundamental qaality of style : a qaaStj bo esseiitial 
in every kind of writing, that fj^r the want of it nothing can 
atone. It is not to be considered as merely a sort of nega- 
tive virtue, or freedom from defect It has higher inelit } 
it is a degree of positive beauty. We are pietfsed with an 
author, and consider lum as deserving praise, Whdr fi-ees as 
from all OEitigue of searching for his meaning ; who carries 
us through bis subject without any embarrassment or con- 
fusion ; whose style flows always like a limpid, atreani, 
through which we see to the very bottom^. 

The study of perspicuity and accuracy of expression con- 
sists of two parts : and requires attention, first, to Singh 
Words and Phrases ; and then, to the Constrtmition of iSbi- 
tences^ 

PART r. 

Of Perspicuity arid Accuracy q^ Expression, tvith 
respect to single Words and Phi'ases. 

These qualities of Btyle, considered with regard to words^ 
and phrases, require the followmg properties i pitrity, pro- 

PRJETT, and PRECISION. 

CHAPTER I. 
QF PURITY^ 

PoRiTY of style consists in the use of such word^, and^ 
sipch constructions, as belong to th.e idiom of the language 
which we Speak ; in opposition to words and phrases thai 
stfc taken from other lan^a^^, ot \h^\. m^ \itv«j^\TiraAticalj 
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obsolete, new-coined, or used without proper authority. 
All such words and phrases as the following, siiould be 
avoided : QwUh he; I tviai not ; erewhile ; behest ; selfsmne ; 
' delicalesse^ for delicacy ; polUesse, for politeness ; Imule'ur^ 
for haughtiness ; ineumbennenl, conmxiiy^ martyrised^ for 
encunlbra^ce, connexion, mui^ty^red. 

Foreign and learned words, unless where necessity re- 
quires them, should never be admitted into our composition. 
Barren languages may need such asustance, but ours is not 
one of these. A multitude of Latin words, in particular, 
have, of late, been poured in upon our language. On some 
occasions, they^ve an appearance of elevation and dignity 
to style ; but they often render it stiff and apparently forced. 
In general, a plain, native style, is more intelligible to tf\ 
readers ; and, by a proper management of words, it can be 
made as strong and expressive as this Latinised English^ or 
any foreign idioms. 

CHAPTER II. 
OF PROPRIETY. 

« 

Propriety of language is the seYection of such words as 
the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we 
intend tofxpress by them ; in opposition to low expressions, 
and to words and phrases which would be less significant of 
the ideas that we mean to convey. Style may be pure, that 
IS, it may be strictTy English, without Scotticisms or Gal-' 
licisms, or ungrammatical, irregidar expressions of any 
kind, and may, nevertheless, be deficient In propriety : for 
the words may be ill chosen, not adapted t» the subject, 
nor fully expressive of the author's sense. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and phralses, 
we must avoid low expressions ; supply words that are rvani 
in^ : be careful not to me the saine word in different senses , 
avoid (he injudidoits use of technical* phrases^ equivocal or 
ninhiguous words ^ unintelUgihle expressions^ and ail suidi 
words a'ld pJf rases as are not adopted to otwr mwwwtv^. 
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1. Avoid lofv expressions : sucli aa, "Topsy turvy, hurly 
burly, pellincli ; having a moiitirs iniiiil for a Uiing ; civ- 
rying favour with a person ; dancing attendance on the 
great," &.C. 

'* Meantime the Britons, left to shift ft)r themselves, were 
forced to call in the Saisons for their defence." The phrase 
" left to shift /or themselves y^^ is rather a low phrase, and loo 
much in the familiar style to be proper in a gmre treatise. 

2. Supply Tvords thai are wanting. ^ Arfoitmr;|^ power I 
look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as 
a savage is a happier state of life than a slave at the oar :^ 
it should have been, " as much aa the stale of a savage is 
happier than that of a slave at the oar." ** He has not treated 
this subject liberally, by the views of others as well as his 
own ;" " By adverting to the views of others,'* would have 
been better. ^* This generous action" greatly increased his 
former services ;" it should have been, '' greatly increased 
(he merit of his former services." '* By the pleasures of the 
imagination or fancy (which I shall use promiscuously) I 
here mean," &ic. Tliis passage ought to have had the word 
^' terms" supplied, which would have made it correct : 
" terms which I shall use promiscuously." 

It may be proper in this place to observe, that articles 
and prepositions are sometimes improperly omitted ; as in 
the following instances : ^' How immense the diflference be- 
tween the pious and profane i" " Death is the common lot 
of all ; of good men and bad." They should have had the 
article and preposition repeated : " How immense the dif 
ference between the pious and the profane !" '^ Death is the 
common lot of all ; of good men and o/*bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, when 
we intend to point out the objects of which we speak, as 
distinguished from each other, or in contrast ; and when we 
wish that the reader's attention should rest on that distinc- 
tion : as, ^' Our sight is at once the most delightful, and the 
most useful of all our senses." 
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«^. In the same sentence, be careful not to tutf/jfrnme word 
ioo frequently y nm ii\ different senses, " One may have 
an air ivMch proceeds from a Just sufficiency and know" 
ledge of the matter before him, rvhich may naturally pro- 
duce some motions of his head and body, rvhich might be* 
come the bench better than the bar." 

The pronoun rvhich is here thrice used, in such a manner 
as to throw obscurity over the sentence. 

'^ Gregory favoured the undertaking, {or no other reason 
than this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured his 
friend." It should have been, " resembled his friend." 

" Charity expands our hearts in love to God and man : 
it is by the virtue of charity that the rich are olessed, and 
the poor supplied. In this sentence, the word '^ charity" 
is improperly used in two different senses ; for the highest 
benevolence, and for almsgiving. 

4. Avoid the injudicums use of technical tenns. To in- 
form those who do not understand sea-phrases, that '^ We 
tacked to the larboard, and stood off to aeaj" would be ex- 
pressing ourselves very obscurely. Technical phrases not 
being in current use, but only the peculiar dialect of a 
particular class, we should never use them but when we 
know they will be understood. 

5. Avoid eqvdvocai or ambiguous words. The following 
sentences are exceptionable in this respect. " As for such 
animals as are rm/rtai or noxious, we have a right *o destroy 
tliem." " I long since learned to like nothing^ but what 
you c?o." " He aimed at nothing less than the crown," 
may denote either, " Nothing was less aimed at by him 
than the crown," or " Nothing inferior to the crown could 
satisfy his ambition." '* / will have mercy , and not sacrifice." 
The first part of this sentence denotes, " I will exercise 
mercy :" whereas it is in this place employed to signify, 
'* I require others to exercise it." The translation should 
therefore have been accommodated to these different mean- 
ings *' They were both much more ancient amopg the 
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Perdaii% flVZoroaBter or ZerdoBhf Tlie or in ttia 
ieotenee ib eqmvoeal. It Berves either as a eopulatiye to 
ijnonymolu words, or as a disjunctiye of different thingsi, 
If, lliereforey the student should not know that Zoroaster 
and Zerdusht mean the same person, he will mistake the 
aense. " The rising tomb a lofty column bore :" ** And 
ifans the son the ferrent sire addrest" Did the tomb bev 
tiie column, or the column the tomb ? Did the son address 
tiie ure, or the sire the son ? 

6. Avoid umrUdUgible and ineonsiderd words or phrusea, 
*' I have observed," says Steele, '< that the superiority 
junong these coffeehouse politicians, proceeds -from an 
opinion of gsdlantry and fashiou/' This sentence, con- 
leered in itself, evidently conveys no meaning. First, it 
Is not said whose opinion, their own, or that of others : 
Secondly, it is not said what oqiinion, or of what sdrt, &- 
Tonrable or uufavourable, true or false, "but in general, ** an 
opinion of gallantry and fa^ion,^' which contains no de- 
finite expression of any meaning. With the joint as»st«&ee 
of the context, reflection, and conjecture, we shall perhaps 
conclude that the author intended to say ; '^ That the rank 
among these politicians was determined by the opinion 
generally entertained of the rank, in point of gallantry and 
fashion, that each of them had attained." 

" This temper of mind," says an author, speaking of hu- 
mility, " keeps our understanding tight about us." Whe- 
ther the author had any meaning in this expression, or what 
it was, is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs ctn in a specious verbosily, 
amusing his reader wi^ synonymous terms and identical 
propositions, well-turned periods, and high sounding words; 
but at the same time, using those words so indefinitely, that 
the reader can either affix no meaning at all to them, or 
may affix to them almost any meaning he pleases. 

" If it is asked," says a late writer, " whence arises the har- 
Jinony, or beauty of language '\ Yj\\«X«.t^V\v^\>3\^^Cot obtaining 
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it? the answer is obvious. Whatever renders a period sweet 
and pleasant, makes it also graceful. A good ear b the gift 
of nature ; it may be much improved, but not acquired by 
art. Whoever is possessed of it, will scarcely need dry cri- 
tical precepts to enable him to judge of a true rhythmus, and 
melody of composition. Just numbers, accurate propor- 
tions, a musical symphony^ magnificent figures, and that 
decorum which is the result of all these, are unison to the 
human mind." 

The following is a poetical example of the same nature, * 
in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meamng, though il 
Was composed by an eminent poet 

From harmony, from heavenly harmony^ 
This aniversal trame began } 
Frotii harmoit^ te hitfmony ' 

iThro* all the compass of the notes it i^» 

iThe diapason closing full in man.- 

In getieral. It may be said, that in writiBgs of this stampi 
we iatt^t accept of sound instead of sense ; being assured^ 
that if we meet with little that can inform the judgmenti 
we shall at least find nothing that will offend the ear. And 
perhaps this is one reason that we pass aver such smooth 
language, without suspecting that it contains little or no 
meaning. In order to write or speak clearly and intelligi- 
bly, two things are especially requisite : one, that we have 
clear and distinct ideas of our subject ; and the other, that 
our words be approved signs of those ideas. That persons 
who think confusedly, should express themselres obscurely, 
is not to be wondered at ; for embarrassed, obscure, and 
feeble sentences, are generally, if not always, the result of 
embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought ; but that persons 
of judgment, wlio are accustomed to scrutinize their ideas, 
and the signification of their ^ords, should sometimes write 
without any meaning, is, at first sight, matter of admiration. 
TIii3, however, when further considered, appears to be an 
effect derived from the same cause^ md\s^^\\eXxv^^ ^\ ^^x>r 
ccptiODj and in&ttentxQu to the esuBicl Vm^otV. ol'vot^^- ^^>Bfc 
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oeeauons on which we are most apt to speak and write in 
this nnintelligible manner, are the three following. 

The first is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Writers who are fond of the metaphoric style, are generally 
disposed to continue it too long, and to pursue it too far. 

They are often misled by a desire of flourishing on the 
sereral properties of a metaphor which they hav^e ushered 
into the discourse, without taking the trouble to examine 
whether there are any qualities in the subject, to which 
these properties can, with justice and perspicuity y be appli- 
ed. The following instance of this sort of \7riting is from 
an author of considerable eminence. '' Men must acquire 
a very peculiar and strong habit of turning their view inward, 
in order to explore the interior regions and recesses of the 
mind, the hollow caverns of deep thought, the private seats of 
fancy, and the wastes and wildemesses, as Well as th^ more 
fruitful and cultivated tracts of this obseore cliniate." A 
most wonderfiil way of telling us, that it is difltenlt to trace 
the operations of the mind. The author having determined 
to represent the human mind under the metaphor of a 
country, revolved in his thoughts the various objects which 
might be found in a country, without considering whether 
there are any things in the mind properly analogous to 
these. Hence the strange parade he makes with regions 
and recesses^ hollow caverns andprivale seoUs, wastes and 
'vildemessed, jruitful and cultivated tracts ; words which, 
though tliey have a precise meaning, as applied to country, 
have no definite signification, as applied to mind. 

The second occasion of our being apt to vcriie unintelligi- 
bly, is that wherein the terms most frequently occurring, de- 
note things which are of a complicated nature, and to which 
the mind is not sufficiently familiarised. Of these the in- 
stances are numberless in every tongue ; such as Govern- 
ment, church, slate, constitution, power, legislature, juris- 
diction, &.C. 

The third and principal occasion of unintelli^ble writing, 
is, when the terms employed are very abstract, and conae- 
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quentlj of veiy extensive signification. Thus the word 
lion is more distinctly apprehended by the mind than the 
word beast, beast than anitnal, animal than being. 

The 7th and last rule for preserving propriety in o6rword» 
and phrases, is, to aamd all those which are not adapted^ to. 
the ideas me inean to coinmtmicaie ; of which are^ lese.sigriir 
Jicant than others, of those ideas, " He feels any sorrow 
that can arrive al man ;" better " happen to man." " The 
conscience of approving one's self a benefactor, is the best 
recompense fbr being so ;" it should have been ^*^ consci- 
ousness" He firmly believed the divine precept, " There 
Is not a sparrow falls to the ground," &c. It should have^ 
been " docfrwie*" 

'' It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters." A 
scene cannot be said to enter : an actor enters ; but a scene. 
appears or presents itself, 

'^ We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
without inquiring into the causes of it :" it is proper to say, 
that we assent to the truth of a proposition } but it cannot 
so well be said, that we assent to the beauty of an object. 
«^cA7u>n^/!ee^6 would have expressed the sense with propriety. 

^^ The sense of feeling, can, indeed, give us a notion of 
extension, shape, and all other ideas that enter at the eye^ 
except colours." ' Extension and shape can, with no pro- 
priety, be called ideas i they %e properties of matter. 
Neither is it accurate, to speak of any sense giving us a 
notion of ideas ■: oui^ senses give us tiie ideas themselves, 
^e meaning of the sentence would have been proper, and 
much dearer^ if the author had expressed himself thus : 
^' The Ben?^ of feeling can,- indeed, give us the idea of ex- 
tension, .figure, and all the other < properties of matter, 
whicb are perceived by the eye, except colours." 

'* The eovetous-man neveiJias a sufficiency ; althou^ 
he has what is enough for nature," is much inferior to^ 
^ The covetous man never has enough ; althojugh he has 
wjiat is «t<^Saenrfor nature.'^ ' 

'^ Aitraveller observes the most striking object^ be {sees » hx, 

^9 
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the meaning. The rab|ect, peihaps, is of the kiiowB«ttd 
iGuniliar lund, and we are in no hasard of nust^kinf^ the 
lenie of the author, though ereiy wopd idueh. he aeea ii 
not preciBe and exact 

Many authors offend against ttds mte of* frecMon^iL 
considerable one, in describing a bad action, expresses 
himself thus : ^ It is to remove a good and orderiy affec- 
tion, and to introduce an ill or disorderly one ; to commit 
an action that is ill, immoral, and unjust; to do ill, or to 
act in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and worth.'' 

A crowd of unme^ming or useless words » brouf^ toge- 
ther by some authors, who, afraid of expressing tfaemaelTes. 
iq a common and ordinary manner, and allnred by an ap- 
pearance of splendour, surround every thing which they 
mean to say with a certain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in oppoution to preci-' 
sion, is the injudicious uae^ of the words termed iyfwnynuma. 
They are called synonjrmouB, because they agree in expresa-- 
ing one priucipal idea ; but, for the most part, if not always, 
they express it with some diversity in the circumstances. 

The foJlpwing instances show.a difference in the meaning 
of words reputed synojiymous, and point out the use of at- 
tendingjwitji care and strictnea8,to the exact import of words. 

Custom, habit, — Custom, respects the action > habit, the 
aetor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of the 
same act ;-by habit, the effect which that repetition pro- 
duces on the mind or body. By the custom of walking 
often in the streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

FridBy vanity, — ^Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; vanity, 
makes us desire the esteem of others. It is just to say, that 
a man is too proud to be vain. 

Hftughtimssy disdain. — Haughtiness is founded on the 
high opinion we entertain of ourselves ; disdain, on the low 
opinion we have ^f others. . 

Only, alone. — Only, imports that there is no other of the 
same kind ; alone, imports b^ing accompanied by no other. 
An only child, is one that has neither, brother nor gii^er;. a. 
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ebild alone, is one who is left by itself. There is a differ- 
ence, therefore, in precise language, between these two 
phrases : ^< Virtue onlf makes us happj ;" aiod " Virtue alone 
nn^es us happy.'' , 

Wisdomy |7rtie{ence.-^WiBdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence, prevents. our speaking or 
acting improperly. 

Entire^ e097^p2efe.— rA thing is-entire, by wanting none of 
its parts : complete, by wanting none of the appendages that 
belong to it A man may have an entire iiouse to himself, 
and yet not have one comf^ete apartment 

SurpfinS; asioniabedy amazed^ eofqfmmdtd. — ^I am sur- 
prised with what is new or unexpected ; I am astoairiiiyi at 
what is vast or great ; I am^ amazed at what is incompre- 
hensible ; I am confounded by what is shocking or terrible.^ 

TranguUlHyf peaccy cal»k— /t^ranquillity, respects a situa^ 
tion free from troublerconsidered in itself ; peac^, tlie same 
situation with r^pect to any causes that mi^t interrupt it ; 
calm, with regard to a disturbed situation going before or 
following it A good man enjoys tranquillity, in himself ; 
peace, with o&ers ; and caln^, after the storm. 

These are some of the numerous instances of words, in 
our language, whose significations approach, but are not 
precisely the same. The more the distinction in' the mean- 
ing of such words ift attended to, the more clearly and 
forcibly shall we speak or write. It may not, ob all oeca- 
uons, be necessary to pay a great deal of attention to very 
nice ^stinctions ; yet the foregoing instances show the 
utility of some general care to understand the* distinct im- 
port of ourw^ords. 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on our 
guard, lest, from the desire of pruning too closely, we re- 
trench all copiousness. Scarcely in any language are tiiere 
two words that convey precisely the same idea ; a person 
thoroughly conversant in the propriety of the language, will 
always be able to observe something that distinguishes 
them. As they are lik^ d^brent jhades of tiie saiae colour^ 
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lui accttnite iilriter can employ them to great a^yanti^, hj 
itting them so as to heighten and complete the object which 
he presents to us. He supplies by one what was wanting in 
^e other, to the strength, or to the finishing, of the image 
which he means to exhibit. But, for this purpose, he must 
be attentive to the ehoiee of his words, and not employ 
them carelessly, merely for the sake oi filling up a period, 
er of rounding or diversifying his language, as if their signi- 
fication were exactly the same, while in truth it is not To 
unite copiousness aiiil precision, to be full and easy^ and at ^ 
the same time correct and exact in the choice of every 
word| is no doubt one of the lughest and most difficult 
atliJamenta in' writings 

PART II. 

or F£^SPieuiTt AND ACCURACY OF EXFRESSION, jnTB«£- 
BPECT TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

Sentences, in general, should neither be very long, ndr 
very short : long ones require cloM attention to inake us 
clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts ; and 
short ones are apt to break the sense, and weaken the coid^ 
nexion of thought. Tet occasionally they may both be 
used with force and propriety ; as may be seen in ^e fol- 
lowing sentences. 

" If you look about you, and consider the lives of others 
as well as your own ; if you think how few are born with 
honour, and how many die without name or children ; how 
little beauty we see, and how few friends we hear of ; how 
much poverty, and how many diseases there are in the 
world ; you will fall down upon your knees, and instead of 
repining at one affliction, will admire so niTiiky blessings 
Which you have received from the Divine hand." This is a 
sentence composed of several members linked together, and 
han^ng upon one another, so that the sense of the whole 
is not brought out till the close. The following is an exam- 
ple of one in wlych the sense is formed into short, indepen- 
dent propositions, each coTn\)\e\,^ mWv\xi Wa^Xt, * V ^^^t^eaa^ 
it WdB iraiit of consideration 4bSii \n.%^<^ m^^sL^^iVEint. \ 
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wrote because it amused me. I corrected, because it was 
as pleasant io me to correct as to write. I published, because 
1 was told I might please such as it was a credit to please/' 

Alrain of sentences, constructed in' the same mamier, 
and with the same number of members, should never be 
allowed to succeed one another. A long succession of 
.either long Qr short sentences should also be avoided ; for 
the ear tires of either of them when too Jong continued. 

Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods^ 
and of periods variously constructed, not only the ear is 
-gratified ; but animation and force are given to our style. 

We now proceed to consider the things most essential to 
an accurate and a perfect sentence. They appear to be the 
four follomng : 1. clearness. 2. unity. .3. btrengtii. 
4. A JUDICIOUS use of the ^iguiue^ of bfeech. 

CHAPTER L 

or THE CLEARNESS OF A SENTENCi; 

PuRiTT, propriety, and precision, in words and phrases 
separately considered, have already been explained, and 
shown to be necessary io persipicuous and accurate wri- 
ting. The just relation of sentences, and the parts of sen- 
tences, to one another, and the due arrang<ement of the 
whole, are the subjects which remain to be discussed. 

The FIRST requisite of a perfect sentence is Qleamess. 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
Jthe meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from 
two causes ; either from a wrong choice of words, or a wrong 
arrangement of them. The choice of words and phrases, 
as far as regards perspicuity, has been already considered. 
The disposition of them comfes now under consideration. 

The first thing to be studied here, is grammatical pro- 
priety. But as the grammar of ojur janguage is compara- 
tively notextensive, there maybe an obscure order of words, 
where there is no transgression of any grammatical ^vsJa.. 
The relations o( words, or meiiaVieT^ ol «L^«tv^^^«^^^^'^'®^ 
,us, ascertained only bv the pcm^ioiiXtL^Vv^^^'l ^n^^* 
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Hence a capital rule in the arrangement of aentence&iB^ 
that the words or members, most clearly related, should be 
placed in the sentence as near to each other as possible, m 
as to make their mutual relation clearly appear. It will be 
proper to produce some instances, in order to show the im- 
portance of tliis rule. 

1. In the posiHon of adverbs, '^ The Romans undeAtbod 
liberty, al hasty as well as we." These words are capable 
of two different senses, according as the emphasis, in read- 
ing them, is laid upon liberty^ or upon ai least. The words 
should have been thus arranged : " The Romans mlde^ 
stood liberty as well, at least, as we." 

'' Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or aflie- 
ism." Is it meant that theism- is capable of nothing else 
besides being opposed tA polytheism, or atheism f This b 
what the words literally import, through the wrong placing 
of the adverb only. It should have been, ^ Theism can be 
opposed only to polytheism or atheism.'' 

*^ By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such 
pleasures as arise originally from sight." When it is said, 
" / mean only stick pieasuresy^* it may be remarked, that the 
adverb only is not properly placed. It is not intended here to 
qualify the word mean, but stick pleasures ; and therefore 
should have been placed in as close connexion as possible 
with the word which it limits or qualifies. The style be- 
comes more clear and neat, when the words are arranged 
thus : " By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean such 
pleasures only as arise from sight." 

In the following sentence, the word more is not in its 
proper place. " There is not perhaps, any real beauty or 
deformity nwre in one piece of matter than another. The 
phrase ought to have stood thus : " Beauty or deformity in 
one piece of matter more than in another. " 

2. In (he position of circumstances ^ and of particular 
members. 

An author, in bis dvwfttta.\-voti ou ^w?Cw».>ia& ^i^ox^^^i^^ 
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himself : '' Are these designs which any mao, who is bom 
a Briton, in any circumstances, in any situation, ought to 
be ashamed or afraid to arow ?" Here we are left at a loss, 
whether these words, '< in any circumstances, in any situa- 
tion,'' are connected with *' a man bom in Britain, in any 
circumstances or situation," or with that man's ^ avowing 
his designs in any circumstances or situation into which he 
may be brought" As it is probable that the latter was in- 
tended, the arrangement ought to have been conducted 
thus : " Are these designs which any man, who is boro a 
Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in 
any circumstances, to avow ?" 

The4)11owing is another instance of a wrong arrangement 
of circumstances. '* A great stone that I happened to find, 
after a long search, by the sea shore, served me for an an- 
chor." One would think that the search was confined to the 
sea shore ; but as the meaning is, that the great stone was 
found by the sea shore, the period ought to have run thus : 
<< A great stone, that, after a long search, I happened to find 
by the sea shore, served me for an anchor." 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances 
together, but rather to intersperse them in different parts of 
the sentence, joined with the principal words on which they 
depend. For instance : *' What I had the opportunity of 
mentioning to my friend, sometime ago, in conversation, 
was not a new thought." These two circumstances, " some- 
time ago" and " in conversation^" which are here put toge- 
ther, would have had a better effect disjoined, thus : ''What 
I had the opportunity, sometime ago, of mentioning to my 
firiend in conversation, was not a new thought." 

Here follows an example of the wrong arrangement of a 
member of a sentence. " The minister of state who grows 
less by his elevation, like a little statue placed on a mighty 
pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong about him." 
Here, so far as can be gathered from the arrangement, it is 
doubtful whether the object introd\xc«^^ \y^ v^v^ Wl ^ssiS^a^ 
relates to what goes before, or to MtoXlc^wi^* ^^^^ «b^^ 

Aa 
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(uity is remored by ffae following order. ^ The minister 
of state rrhOf like a Uttle statue placed on a mightj pedestal, 
fpows less by his elevation, will always," See. 

Words expressing things connected in the tfaon^^ on^t 
to be placed as near together as possible, even when their 
separmtiaii would convey no ambiguity. Tlus-will be seen 
in the following passages from Addison. " For the English 
are naturally fanciful, and veiy often disposed by that 
gloominess and melancholy of temper, which are so fre- 
quent in our nation, to many, wild notions, and extrava^ 
ganeies, to which others are not so liable." fiere the veA 
or assertion u, by a pretty long circumstance, separated from 
the subject to which it refers. This might have been ealsily 
prevented, by placing the circumstance before the verb, thus : 
" For the English are naturally fanciful, and by that gloomi- 
ness and melancholy of temper which are so frequent in our 
nation, are often disposed to many wild notions," &u:. 

^* For as no mortal author, in the ordinary late and vicis- 
situde of things, knows to what use his works may, some 
time or other, be applied," &c. Better thus : '* For as, in 
Che ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mortal author 
knows to what use^ some time or o(her, his works may be 
applied," &a^. 

From these exan^ples, the following observations will oc- 
cur : that a circumstance ought never to be placed between 
two capital members of a |>eriod ; but either between the 
parts of the member to which it belongs, or in such a man- 
ner as 'Ml confine it to its proper member. When the sense 
admits it, the sooner a circamstance is introduced, gene- 
rally speaking, the better, that the more important and sig- 
nificant words may possess the last place, quite disencum- 
bered. The following sentence is, in this respect, faulty. 
'< The Emperor was so intent on the establishment of his 
absolute power in Hungary, that he exposed the empire 
doubly to desolation and ruin for the sake of it." Better 
thus : " Tiiat, for the sake ot W, Vi^ ex^Q^ed the empire 
doujbfy to desolation and tvnix?^ 
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T^s appears to be a proper place to obserye, that when 
different (fiings ha^e an obvious relation to each other, in 
respedt (o the order of natut'e or time, that order should be 
regarded, in assigning them their places in the sentence ; 
unless the sCope of the passages require it to be varied. 
The conclusion of the folio «^ing Itlaes is inaccurate in this 
respect : <' But still there will be such a mixture of delight, 
as 18 proportioned to the degree in which any one of these' 
qualifications is most conspicuous and prevailing." The 
. otder in which the two last words are;placed, should have 
been reversed, and made to stand, prevailing and conspiat- 
dtts, — ^They are conspieuausj because they preDaU. 

The following sentence b a beautiful example of strict 
conformity to this rule. " Our sight fills the mind with the 
largest variety of ideas, converses with its objects at the 
greatest distance, and continues the longest in action, with- 
out being tired or satiated with its proper enjoymentsv'' 
This passage foltows the order of nature. First, we have 
the variety of objects mentioned, which sight furnishes to 
the mind ; next, we have the action of sight on those ob- 
jects ; and lastly, we have the time and continuance of its 
action. No order co«td be more natural or exact. 

The order which we now recommend, is, in single words 
especially, frequently violated, for the sake of better'sound ; 
but, pethaps in no instances, without a deviation from the 
' ime of strict propriety. 

S. In the disposiiion of the relative pronouns, who, which, 
what, whose, and of all those particles tvhieh express the 
eofmexion of (he parts of speech ivith one another. 

A small error in the position of these words may cloud 
the meaning of the whole sentence ; and even where the 
meaning is intelli^ble, we always find something awkward 
and disjointed in the strucUire of the sentence, when these 
relatives are out of their proper place. " 'Riis kind of wit,*' 
♦ *'says an author, " was very much in vogue among our 
eountryinen, about an age or two ^^o •, "niyui ^^\tfi\.\jt^R5«<R*'^ 
it for anj oblique rf»son,bul\^\iT^\5l«^^^i^^^^^''^^^ 
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witty." We tre at no loss abont the meaning here ; but the 
constraetion would evidently be mended by dispoung the 
cifcnmstance, '' about an age or two ago/' in such a man 
ner as not to separate the relative who from its anteeeden 
ciBr eounirymen ; in this way : '' About an age or:. two ag 
this kind of wit was very much in vogue among our coun- 
trymen, who did not practise it," &c. 

The following passage is still more censurable. '* It k 
folly to pretend to arm ourselves against the accidents of 
life, by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect us 
against, but the good providence of our Creator.'' Which 
always refers grammatically to the substantive immediately 
preceding ; and that, in the instance just mentioned, is 
*^ treasures." The sentence ought to have stood thus : 'Vlt 
is folly to pretend, by heaping up treasures, to arm our- 
selves against the accidents of life, which nothing can pro- 
tect us against," &lc. 

With regard to relatives, it may be fftrther observed, that 
obscurity often arises from the too frequent repetition of 
them, particularly of the pronouns who and they, and them 
and iheirsy when we have occasion to refer to different per- 
sons ; as in the foUdwing sentence of Tillotson. ** Men 
look with an evil eye .upon the good that is in others, and 
think that their reputation obscures them, and their com- 
mendable qualities stand in their light ; and therefrre they 
do what they can to cast a cloud over them, that the bright 
shining of their virtues may not obscure (Aem." This is 
altogether careless writing. When we find these personal 
pronouns crowding too fast upon us, we have often no me- 
thod left, but to throw the whole sentence into some other 
form, which may avoid those frequent references to pep- 
sons who have before been mentioned. 

To have the relation of every word and member of a 

sentence marked in the most proper and distinct manner, 

not only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass 

smoothly and agreeably a\oii^ aW Wv^ v^x\& o^^ Si. — See the 

Appendix to the ExerMts. 
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CHAPTER II. 
or TH£ UA'ITY OF A SENT^Si'CK. 
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The second requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Unity. 

In every composition, there is always some connecting 
principle among the j)nrls, Sotiie one ohject must reign 
and be predominant. But most of all, in a single sentence, 
i(B required the strictest unity. For the very nature of a 
sentence implies that one proposition is expressed. It m^y 
consist of parts, indeed, hut these parts mjast be so closely 
bound together, as to make the impression upon the mind 
of one object, not of many. To preserve this unity of a 
sentence, the following rules must be observed. 

In the fir9i place. During the course of the ^entence.^ thf. 
9cene shotdd be changed tts little as possible. We should not 
be hurried by sudden transitions from person to persoOp^nor 
from subject to subject. There is commonly, in eyery sen- 
tence, some person or thing which is tlie goverping word. 
This should be continued so, if possible, froin the begin- 
ning to the end of it. 

The following sentence varies from this rule : '' After wc 
came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was wel- 
comed by all my (nends, nfho received me with the greatest 
kindness." In this sentence, though the objects contained 
in it have ^ sufficient connexion with each otlier, yet, by 
this manner of representing them, by shifting so often both 
the place and the person, rve and then^ ^nd / and who, they 
appear in so disunited a yiew, that the sense of connexion 
is much impaired. The sentence is restored to its proper 
unity, by turning it after the following manner. *' Having 
come to an anchor, I was put on shore, where I was wel* 
comed by all my friends, and received with the greatest 
kmdness." * 

Here follows another instance of departure from the rule, 
" Hie sultan being dangerously wounded, they cam^^ Vikss^ 
to his tent ; and, upon beann^ol 13^^ ^e\fc^\. ^\,\s»Vt'^^^'*»>.. 
Uie^pat Um into a Htler, iiflucll few»^l^^^^'^«»^^'^^^^^^ 

Aa2 
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of safetj-, at the distance of about fifteen leagues;" Bettei 
thus ; '* The sultan being dangerously wounded, was car- 
ried to his tent ; and, on hearing of the defeat of his troops, 
was put into a litter, and transported to a place of safety 
about fifteen leagues distant" 

A second rule under the head of unity, is, Neeer to crotvd 
mio one senletiee, things nhich have so little connexion^ that 
they could bear to be divided into two or three sentences. 

The Tiolation of this rule tends so much to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short sentencesi 
than by one that is oTerloaded and embarrassed. Ex- 
amples abound in authors. '' Archbishop Tillotson,'' says 
an author, <^ died in this year. He was exceedingly beloTed 
by king William and queen Mary, who nominated Dr. Ten- 
nisort, bishop of Lincoln, to succeed him." W^o would 
expect the latter part of this sentence to follow in cpnse- 
quente oftbe former? " He was exceedingly beloved by 
both king and queen," is the proposition of the sentence. 
We look for some proof of this^ or at least something re- 
lated to it 4o follow ; when we are on a sudden carried off 
to a new proposition. 

The foHowiog sentence is stiU worse. The author, speak* 
ing of the Greeks under Alexander, says : " Their march 
was through an uncultivated country, whose savage inhabit- 
ants fared hardly, having no other riches than a breed of 
lean sheep, whose fiesh was rank and unsavoury, by reason 
of their continual feeding upon sea-fish." Here the scene 
is changed upon us again and again. The march of the 
Greeks, the description of the inhabitants through whose 
country they travelled, the account of their sheep, and the 
c-ause of their sheep bemg ill-tasted food, form a jumble of 
objects, slightly related to each other, which the reader can- 
not, without mpch difficulty, comprehend under one view 

These examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in long 
ttentences, are very apt io be i^^xAl^ \ii\SQ\% ^ttlcle. Take, 
for u JiMtoiice, the loWowmj fco«iT^m\i\^. ^'^ "tv^ twqs^ 
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acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different thinsSy 
and not only calls the followers or Yotaries of them by the 
several names t)f busy and idle men ; but distinguishes the 
faculties of the mind, that are conversant about them, Call- 
ing the operations of the first, Wisdoin ; and of the other. 
Wit ; which is a Saxon word, used to express what the 
Spaniards and Italians call IngeniOy and the French Esprit^ 
both from the Latin, though I think wit more particularly 
signifies that of poetry, as may occur in remarks on the 
Runic language." When the reader arrives at the end of 
this perplexed sentence, he is surprised to find himself at 
so great distance from the object with which he set out 

Long, involved, and intriette sentences, are great ble- 
mishes in composition. In writers of considerable correct- 
ness, we find a period sometimes running out so far, and 
comprehending -so many particulars, as to be more properly 
a discourse than a sentence. An author, speaking of the 
progress of our language after the time of Cromwell, runs 
on in this manner : " To this succeeded that licentiousnesa 
which entered with the restoration, and, from infecting our 
religion and morals, f^ll to corrupt our language ; which last 
was not like to be much improved by those who at that time 
made up the court of king Charles the Second ; either socb 
as had foUpwed him in his banishment, or who had been 
altogetiier conxersantin the dialectof these times, or young 
men who had^ been, educated in the same country : so that 
the court, which used tp, be the standard of Correctness and 
propriety of speech, was then,, and I think has ever smca. 
continued, the worst school in. England, for that accom^ 
plishment ; and. so will remain, till better care be taken in 
the education of our nobility, that they may set out into 
the world with some foundation of literature, in order to 
qualify them for patterns of politeness." 

The authoTi iq; place oi a sentence, has here given a loose 
dissertation upon-severalsubjects. How many different facts, 
reasonings, and observations^ arebex«^T%%<^\vV^^V^^^BA^a£a!^ 
at once I and yet so linked \o^e\het\)^ \X\^ %»av«t ^aBK^^*^*^ 
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all make parts of a sentence, which admits of no greater dl- 
▼itfion In pointing than a colon, between any of its members. 

It may be of use here to give a specimen of a long aen* 
tence, broken down into several periods ; by which we 
shall more clearly perceive the disadyantages of long sen- 
tences, and how eanly they may be amended. Here fol- 
lows the sentence in its original form : '' Though in yes- 
terday's paper we showed how every thing that is great, 
new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the ima|pnation with plea- 
sure, we must own, that it is imposuble for us to assign the 
necessary cause of this pleasure, because we know neither 
the nature of an idea, nor the substance of a human soul : 
and therefore, for want of sAh a light, all that we can do, 
in speculations of this kind, is, to reflect on those operations 
of the soul that are most agreeable ; and to range, under 
tiieir proper heads, what is pleasing or displeasing to the 
mind, without being able to trace out the several necessary 
and efficient causes, from whence the pleasure or displea- 
sure arises.'* 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences, exhibits some other useful 
alterations : *' In yesterday's paper, we showed that eveiy 
thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect the 
imagination with pleasure. We mast own, that it is im- 
possible for us to assign the efficient cause of this pleasure, 
because we know not the nature either of an idea, or of the 
human soul. All that we can do, therefore, in speculations 
of this kind, is to reflect on the operations of the soul which 
are most agreeable, and to range under proper heads what 
is pleasing or displeasing to the mind." 

A Ihird rule for preserving the unity of sentences, b, to 
kup clear of all unnecessary parentheses. 

On some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
pended by them, and when they are introduced in a pro- 
per place, they may add both to the vivacity and to the 
energy of the sentence. But for the most part their effe^ 
is extremely bad. They are wheeb within wheels ; sca* 
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fences in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed method of 
disposing of some thought, which a writer wants judgment 
to introduce in its proper place. 
The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper } 

*' And was the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
" (What can exalt the bounty more ?) fop thee." 
But in the folloiinng sentence, we become sensible of as 
impropriety in the use of it. '' If four hearts secretly re- 
proach you for the wrong choice you have made, (as there 
is time for r^entance anc^ retreat ; and a return to wisdom 
is always honourable,) bethink yourselyes that the evil is 
not irreparable." It would be much better to express in a 
separate sentence, the thoughts contained in this parenthesis; 
thus : " If your hearts secretly reproach you for the wrong 
choice you have made, bethink yourselves that the evil is 
not irreparable. Still there is time for repentance and re- 
treat ; and a return to wisdom is always honourable."— — 
See the Appehdix to the Exermei. 

CHAPTER III. 
OF THE STRENGTH OT A SENTENCE. 

TaiB THIRD requisite of a perfect sentence, is^ Strength. 

By this b meant such a disposition and management of 
the several words and members, as shall bring out the sense 
to the best advantage, and give every word and every 
member, its due wei^t and fdmse. 

A sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all 
its parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some cir- 
cumstance in the structure, it may fail in that strength of im- 
pression, which a better management would have produced. 

The first rule for promoting the, strength of a sentence, 
is, to prune it of all redundant words and members. 

It is a general maxim, that any words which do not add 
some importance to the meaning of a sentence, always in- 
jure it. Care should therefore be exercised with respect to 
synonymous words, expletives, circumlocutions, tautologies, 
ana the expressions of unnecessary circumstances* The 
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attention becomes remiss, when words are multiplied with- 
out s eorrespondent multiplication of Ideas. ** Contest 
with deserving a triumph, he refused the honour of it ;^ is 
better language than to say, " Being content with deserring 
it," &c. 

'' In the Attic commonwealth," sajs an author, *^ it wts 
the privilege and birthright of eveiy citizen and poet, to 
rail aloud and in public." Better simply thus : ^ In the 
Attic commonwealth^ it was the privilege of 0t^ry citixtti 
to rail in public." 

Another expresses himself thus : '^ They returned back 
again to the saine city from whence they came forth ;" io- 
• stead of, •* Thcj^'^retumed to the city whence they came." 
Tlie five woi<d9, backy again, same^Jrom, und Jbrthj are mere 
expletives, that have neither use nor beauty, and are there- 
fore to be regarded as encumbrances. 

The word hul is often improperly used with thai : as, 
" There can be no doubt but that he seriously means what 
he says." It is not only useless, but cumbersome : " There 
can be no donbt that he seriously means trhat he says.'' 
By transposing the parts of the sentence, we shall im« 
mediately perceive tlie propriety of omitting this word : 
" That he serious?y means what he says, there can be no 
doubt." 

'* I am honestly, seriously,' and unafterably of opinion, 
that nothing can possibly be more incurably and emphafi- 
eally destructive, or more decisively fetal, to a kingdom, than 
the introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the pomp of 
lazy Itixury." Would not the full import of this noisy 
sentence be better expressed thus,: '* I am of opinion, that 
nothing is more ruinous to a kingdom, than luxury and dis- 
sipation ?" 

Some writers use much circumlocution in e'Xpressing their 
ideas. A considerable one, for so very simple a thing as a 
man's wounding himself, says, " To mangle, or wound, hie 
outward form and constitution, his natural limbs or body." 

But^ on some occasions, circumlocution has a pecnliar 
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force ; as in the following sentence : '* Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right V* 

In the sentences which follow, the ill effects of tautologjr 
appear. 

"^ So it is, that I must be forced to get home, partly by 
stealth, anft partly hyforceJ^ 

*' Never did Atticud succeed better in gaining the tnttver- 
seU loTe and esteem of all men." 

The subsequent sentence contains several nnnecessary 
circumstances. ^ On receiving tiiis information, he arose, 
vent out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to 
town.'* All is implied in saying, '* On receiving this in- 
formation, he rode to town.^ 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so strongly 
characteristic of die simple style ol remote ages, that, ia 
books of the highest antiquity, particularly the Bible, it it 
not at all ungracefuL Of this kind are the following scrip- 
tural phrasea. ^' He lifted up his voice, and wept.*^ " He 
opened his mouth, and said." It is true, that, in strictness, 
tiiey are not necessary to the narration, but they are of 
some importance to the coonposition, as bearing the vene- 
rable signature of ancient simplicity. It may, on this oc- 
evasion, be further observed, that the language of the present 
translation of the Bible, ought not to be viewe>l in an ex- 
ceptionable light, thou^ some parts of it may appear to be 
obsolete. From universal admission, this language has be- 
come so ^miliar and intelligible, that in all transcripts and 
alhisions, except where the sense is evidently injured, it 
ought to be carefully preserved. And it may also be just^ 
lemarked, that, on religious subjects, a frequent recurrence 
of scripture-language is attended with peculiar force and 
propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to con- 
tact a roundabout method of expression, and to lop off 
excrescences, yet we should avoid Ibe extreme of pruning 
tQo closely : some leaves should be left to shelter and sur- 
rx)und the fruit • £v/en synonymous expressions may, on 
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some occasioiiB, oe used with propriety. One is, when an 
obscurer term, which we cannot well avoid employ iog, 
needs to be explained by one that is clearer. The other is, 
when the language of the emotions is exhibited. Emotion 
naturally dwells on its object : and when the reader also 
feels interested, repetition and synonymy have frequently 
an agreeable effect 

The following passage, taken from Addison^ who de- 
lighted in a full and flowing style, may, by some persons, 
be deemed noit very exceptionable. '* But there is Dothing 
that makes its way more directly to the soul than beauty, 
which immediately diffuses a secret satis&ction and compla- 
cency through the imagination, and gives a finishing to any 
thing that is great or uncommon. The very first discovery 
of it strikes tlie mind yith inwanl joy, and spreads a cheer- 
fulness and delight through all its faculties." Some degree 
of vorbosiity may be discovered in these sentences, as phrases 
arc rcper.tiMl which seem little more tlian the echo of one 
fiiinlJior; snch ps — diffi(sirfg saiisfhdion and complacency 
tUiuvgh the hna^i'naUon — striking the mind with imtardjoy 
— ain-eadiiig chcfrfnlncss and delight through aUits Jacu[lies, 
Lilt, perliaps, some rodundancy is more allowable on such 
liviHy snbj<>c(?, than it would be on other occasions. 

After reiuovir.g superfluities, the second rule for promo- 
ting the flrenirlh of a sentence, is, to attend particularly to 
tlin iise of copulatives, relatives, and all the particles e^nployed 
for transllhm and connexion. 

These little words but, and, or, nhlch, whose, where, then, 
Uierefore, because, kc. arc frequently the most important 
words of any ; they are the joints or hinges upon which all 
sentences turn ; and, of course, much of their strength must 
depend upon such particles. The varieties in using them 
are, indeed, so many, that no particular system of rules re- 
specting them can be given. Some observations, tending 
to illustrate the rule, iu|^, however, be mentioned. 

What is called splitting pailicles, or separating a prepo- 
sition from the noun which it governs, is to be avoided 
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As if I should say, " Though virtue borrows no assistance 
from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the advantages 
of fortune.^ Here we are put to a stantl in thought, being 
obliged to rest a little on the preposition by itself, which, 
at the same time, carries no significancy, till it is joined to 
Its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and re- 
lative particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology as 
this : " There is nothing which disgusts us sooner than the 
empty pomp of language." In introducing a subject, or 
laying down a proposition, to which we demand particular 
attention, this sort of style is very proper ; but, on common 
occasions, it is better to express ourselves more simply and 
briefly : " Nothing disgusts us sooner than the empty pomp 
of language." 

Other writers make a practice of omitting the relative, 
where they think the meaning can be understood without' 
it : as, " The man 1 love ;" " The dominions we possessed, 
and the conquests we made." But though this elliptical 
style is intelligible, and is allowable in conversation and 
epist'jlary \yriting, yet in all writings of a serious and digni- 
fied kind, it ought to be avoided. There, the relative 
should always be inserted in its proper place, and the con- 
struction filled up. " The man whom I love<" " The domini- 
ons which we possessed, and the conquests which we made.'* 

With regard to the copulative particle and, which occurs 
BO frequently in all kinds of composition, several observa- 
tions are to be made. First, it is evident, that the unne^ 
cessary repetition of it enfeebles style. The following seM- 
lence from Sir William Temple, will serve for an instance , 
He is speaking of the refinement of the French language : 
" The academy, set up by Canlioal Richelieu, to amuse the 
wits of that age and country, and divert them from raking 
into his politics cmd ministry, brought this into vogue ; md 
the French wits have, for this last age, been-wholly turned 
to the refinement of their style and language ; and, indeed^ 
such success, that it can hardly be ectuisllfiil. oaviToaM^ 
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equally through their verse and their prose." Here are no 
fewer than eight ands in one sentence. Some writers often 
make their sentences drag in this manner, by a careless 
multiplication of copulatives. 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of obserFation, that 
though the natural use of the conjunction and, is to join 
objects together, yet, in fact, by dropping the conjunction, 
we often mark a closer connexion, a quicker succession of 
objects, than when it is inserted between them. " I came, 
I saw, I conquered," expresses with more force the rapidity 
and quick succession of conquest, tiian if connecting parti^ 
cles had been used. 

On the other hand, when we seek to prevent a quick 
transition from one object to another, when we are making 
^ome enumeration, in which we wish that the objects should 
appear a« distinct from each other as possible, and that the 
mind should rest, for a moment, on each object by itself, 
copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar advantage. 
As when an author 8a3r5, " Such a man might fall a victim 
to power ; b«t truth, and reason, and liberty, would fall 
with him." Observe, in the following enumeration made 
by tlie Apostle Paul, what additional weight and distinctness 
are given to each particular, by the repetition of a conjunc- 
tion : " I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor tilings present, 
nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, aliall be able to separate us from tlie love of God.** 

The words designed to mark the transition from one sen- 
tence to another, and the connexion between sentences, are 
sometimes very incorrect, and perform their ofBce in an im- 
perfect and obscure manner. The following is an example 
ctf this kind of inaccuracy. " By greatness, I do not mean 
the bulk of any single object only, but the largeness of a 
whole view. Such are the prospects of an open champaign 
country, a vast uncultivated desert," &ic. The word such 
signifies of that nature or quality, which necessarily pre- 
siippoBCs some adjective or word descriptive of a qualiQ^ 
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going before, to which it refers. But, in the foregoing sen- 
tence, there is no cuch adjective, ^he author had spoken 
of greatness in the abstract only ; and, therefore, siuJi has 
no distinct antecedent to which we can refer it. The sen« 
tence would have been introduced with more propriety, bj 
saying. To this class belong, or under this head are ranged^ 
the prospects, &c. 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks^ and pins^ 
by which the words in the same clause, the clauses hi the 
same member, the members in the same sentence, and even 
the sentences in the same discourse, are united together, 
and their relations suggested, so they should not be either 
too frequently repeated, awkwardly exposed to view, or 
made up of polysyllables, when shorter words would as well 
convey the meaning. Notmthsiandmg thai, insomuch that, 
forasmuch as, Jurthennore, &c. are tedious words, which 
tend to overload and perplex ft sentence. 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on the 
subject of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The first 
is, that the illative conjunctions, the causal, and the disjunc* 
tive, when they suit the sense, can more rarely be dispensed 
with than the copulative. Tlie second is, that the omission 
of copulatives always succeeds best, when the connexion 
of the thoughts is either very close, or very distant It is 
mostly in tlie intermediate cases that the conjunction is 
deemed necessary.^ When the connexion in thought is very 
distant, the copulative appears absurd ; and when very 
elose, superfluoiis. 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
is, to dispose of the capital word, or words,, so that they may 
moke thegreaiest impression. 

That there are, in every sentence, such capital words on 
which the meaning principaUy rests, every one must see ; 
and that these words should possess a conspicuous and dis- 
tinguished place, is equally plain. For the most part, \v\tl\ 
us, the iiri]>ortant words are placed in the beginning of the 
sentence. So in the following passages : " Silver and ^old 
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bare I none ; but such aa I have, ^ve I unto thee," &c. 
*^ Your fathers, where are they ? and the prophets, do they 
live for ever ?" 

BometimeB, however, when we intend to give weight to 
a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning for a 
little, and then bring it out fuU at the close. *' Thus," says 
an author, ^ on whatever side we contemplate this ancient 
writer, what principally strikes us, is his wonderful in- 
vention.'' 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital wordd in a 
€onq>icuons part of the sentence, the natural order of our 
language must sometimes be inverted. According td this 
natural order, the nominative has (he first place, the verB 
the second, and the objective, if it be an active verb thaf 
is employed, has the third. Circumstances follow the nomi- 
native, the verb, or the objective, as they happen to belong 
to any of them. " Diana of the Ephesians is great,'* b' 
the natural order of the sentence. But its streng^ is in- 
creased by inversion, thus : ** Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
-fiians." *' I profess, in the sincerity of my heart,'' &c. fa 
the natural order of a circumstance. Inverted thus : '^ In 
the sincerity of my heart, I profess," &c. 

Some authors greatly invert the natural order of sen* 
tences ; others write mostly in a natural style. Each me- 
thod has its advantages. The inverted possesses strength, 
dignity, and variety : the other, more nature, ease, and 
simplicity. We shall give an instance of each method^ 
taken from writers of considerable eminence. The first is 
of the inverted order. The author is peaking of the. misery 
of vice. " This, as to the complete immoral state,, is, what 
of their own accord, men readily remark. Where there is 
this absolute degeneracy, this total apostacy from all can- 
dour, truth, or equity, there are few who do not see and 
acknowledge the misery which is consecJUent. Seldom ia 
the case misconstrued when at worst. The misfortune is, 
that we look not on this Aeipivnl^, wox coni^lder how it 
glands in less degrees. Aai£,lo\je«iiw\\3i^€V^\Txaxiws^C^ 
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indeed, the greatest misery ; but to be so in a little degrees 
should be no misery or hann at alL Which, to allow, is 
just as reasonable as to own, that it is the greatest ill of a 
body to be in the utmost manner maimed or distorted ; but 
that to lose the use only of one limb, or to be impaired in 
some single organ or member, is no ill worthy the least no- 
tice." Here is no violence done to the language, though 
there are many inversions. 

The following is an exampli^ of natural construction : 
*^ Our sight is the most perfect, and4he most delif^tfnl, of 
all our senses. It fills the mind with the largest variety of 
ideas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance, 
and continues^he longest in action, without being tired, or 
satiated wUh its proper enjoyments. The sense of feeling^ 
can, indeed,! give us a notion of extension, shape, and all 
other ideas that enter at the eye, except colours ; but, at 
the same time, it i^ very much straitei^ed and confined in ita 
operations," &c. 

But whether w^ use inversion or not, and in whatever 
part of the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it is 
always a point, of consequence, that these capital worda 
should stand clear and disentangled from any other words 
that would. clog t^i^m.. Thus, when there are any circum- 
stances of time, place, or. other limitations, which the prin- 
cipal object of vour sentence requires to have connected with 
it, we must take care to dispose of them, so as not to cloud 
that principal oliject, nor to bury it under a load of circum- 
stances. This will be niade clearer by an example". *' if, 
whilst. they profess. only to please, they secretly advise, and 
^ve instruction) they may now perhaps, as well as formerly, 
be esteemed, with justice, the best and most honourable 
among authors." Thisisawell constructed sentence. Itcon- 
luns a great many circumstances and adverbs necessary 
to qualify the meaning ; on/^, secretly y as nelly perhaps , now^ 
with justice^ Jbnnerly ; yet these are placed so properly, as 
neither to embarrass, nor weaken the sentence \ "^VvVSfc^&ials^ 
which IB the capital object in it, \\7i,. " Wmi^YX'feVV^ ^i\rc\sw^^ 

B9 ? 
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(he best ami most honourable among authon/' cornea out 
in the conclusion clear and detached, and posaeases its pro- 
per place. See, now, what would have been the effect of a 
different arrangement : ** If, whilst they profess to please 
only, they advise and give instruction secretly, they may be 
esteemed (lie best and most honourable among aatbors, 
witii justice, perhaps, now as well as formerly." Here 
we have precisely the same words, and the same sense ; but 
by means of the circumstances being so intermiBgled as 
to clog the capital words, the whole becomes feeble and 
perplexed. 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of sentences^ 
is, thai a maker assertion or proposition should never eomc 
after a stronger one ; and that, wti£n our sentence covmsts ^ 
two menthers, ilte longer should, genendly, be the eonehuUng 
9ne, 

Thus, to say, " When our passions have forsaken us, we 
flatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken tfaem^'^ 
IB both more easy and more clear, than to begin with the 
longer part of the proposition : *' We Batter ourselves with 
the belief that we h^ve forsaken our passions, when they 
have forsaken ue.*' 

In general, it is agreeable to find a sentence rising upon 
ns, and growing in its importance, to the very last vroni 
when this cou&iruction can be managed without affectation 
"If we rise yet higher," says Addison, " and consider the 
fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that are each of 
them attended with a different set of planets ; and still die-' 
cover new firmaments and new lights,, that are sunk furtliei - 
in those unfathomable depths of ether ; we are lost in such 
a labyrinth of suns and worlds, and confounded nitb ih^ ' 
magnificence and immensity of nature." 

The fifth rule for the strength of sentences is, to avoid 
concluding them with an afiverb, a preposition, or any incon- 
si.lerable word. 

Agreeably to this rule, we shouht not conclude with any 
of the particles, of, to, from, with, ^* For instance^ it is i^ 
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great deal better to say, " Avarice is a crime of which wise 
men are often guilty/' than to say, " Avarice is a crime 
which wise men are often guilty of." This is a phraseology 
which all correct writers shun ; and with reason. For as 
Uie mind cannot help resting a little, on the import of the 
word which closes the sentence, it must be disagreeable to 
be left pausing on a word, which does not, by itself, pror 
duce any idea. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a com- 
pound sense, with some of these prepositions, are, though 
not so bad, yet still not proper conclusions of a period : such 
as, bring abouty lay hM of, come over io^ dear up, and many 
other of this kind ; instead of which, if we can employ a 
simple verb, it always tenmnates the sentence with more 
strength. Even the pronoun it, should, if possible, be avoid- 
ed in the conclusion : especially when it is joined with some* 
of Ihe prepositions ; as, wUh U, in it, to it. We shall be sen- 
■ible of this in the following sentence. ^ There is not, in 
my opinion, a more pleasing and triumphant consideration' 
in religion, than this, of the|)erpetua( progress which the souF 
makes towards the perfection of its nature, without- ever ar-' 
riving at a period in it.** How much more agreeable the 
sentence, if it had been so constructed as to close with the 
laofdperiodf 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ex-' 
presses p, circumstance only, always appears badly in the 
rear of a sentence. We m^y judge of this by the following 
passage : '^ Let me dierefore conclude by repeating, that 
division, has caused all the miechief we lament ; that union. 
ak)ne can retrieve it ; and tiiat a great advance towards 
this umon, was the coalition of parties, so happily begun, 
so successfully carried on, and of late so unaccountably 
neglected ; to say no worse." This last phrase, '* to say 
no worse," occaaons a falling oif at the endi The proper- 
disposition of such circumstances in a sentence, requires at-, 
tention, in order to adjust them so as shall consist equally 
wUt^. the penpicuit^ and the atre^gtli of the p^riod.r^. 
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Tboagh necessaiy parte, they are, however,, fike irregalar 
stonea m a huilding, which try the skill of an artiet, where 
to plaee them with the least offence. Bat it muat be re- 
membered, that the close it always an unsuitable place for 
them* Notwithstanding what has been said against con- 
cluding a |ieriod with an adyerb, kc. this mast not be un* 
derstood to refer to such words, when the stress and ugni* 
ficancy of the sentence rest chiefly upon them. In this case 
they are not to be considered ar circumstances, but as 'the 
principal objects : as in the following sentienee. '^ In theif 
prosperity, my friends shall never hear of me, in Uiei r ad- 
versity, always." Here, *' never" and " alwayg'** being era* 
phatical words, were to be so placed as to make a strong 
impression. 

The iixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence, i^^ 
ihai^ in the memhers tf a sentence^ where ina ihmgs are 
compared or contrasted wUh one another ; mhere either a 
resemblance or, an oppoeiHon is intended to be expressed ; 
some resemblance^ in the language and construcHonj shouUt- 
be preserved: For when the things themselves correspond' to? 
each other, roe naiwrjolUy expect to find a similar torre^pond- 
enee in the rvords. 

Thus, when it is said, << The wise man is happy when h^ 
gains his own approbation ; the fool, when he recommends- 
himself to the applause of those >ibout him ;" the opjpositioq 
would have been more regular, if it bad been expressed' 
thus : ^* Th^ wise man is happy when he gains his own 
approbation ; the fool, wben he gains that of others." 

'^ A friend exaggerates a man's virtues : an enemy in* 
flames, his cringes." Better thus : '' A friend exaggerates a 
man's virtues ; an enemy, his crimes." 

The following passage from Pope's Preface to his fiomer,^ 
fully exemplifies the rule just given : " Homer was this 
greater genius ; Virgil, the better arfist : in the one, we 
most admire the man ; in the other, the work. Homer 
hurries us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads us 
with a9 attractive miy^sty. Homer scatters with t^ |;eiieroi|B 
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profusioii ; Virgil bestows witb> a careful magnificence. 
Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches with a sodden 
overflow ; Virgil, like a liyer in its banks, with a constant 
fitream.^ — ^Peiiods thus constructed, when introduced with 
propriety, and not returning too often, have a sensible 
beauty. But we must beware of carrying our attention to 
this beauty too far. It ought only to be occasionally stur 
died, when comparison or opposition of objects naturally 
leads to it. If such a construction as* this be aimed at,- in 
all ?)ur sentences, it leads to a fisagreeable uniformity; 
produces' a regularfy returning clink in the penod, which 
tires the ear ; and plainly discovers affectation. 

The seventh rule for promoting the strength' and effect of 
sentences, is,^ to attend to the sound,.. Uie harmony cmd easy 
Jlorv, of the words and members^ 

Sound id a quality much inferior to sense ; yet such as 
must not b6 disregardedir For,, as loDig as sounds are the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
considerable connexion between the idea which is con- 
veyed, and the nature of the sound which conveys it — 
Pleadng ideas, and forcible reasoning, can haMly be trans^ 
mitted to the mind, by means of harsh and disagreeable 
sounds. The mind revolts at such sounds, and the im- 
pression of the sentiment must consequently be weakened. 
The observations which we have to make on thb subject, 
respect the choice of words; their arran^ment ; the order 
and disposition of the members |. abd the cadence or close 
of sentences. 

We begin with the choice of words. It is evident, that 
words are most agreeable to the ear, when they are com- 
posed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there is a pro- 
per intermixture of vowels and consonants ; without too 
many harsh consonants rubbing against each other ; or too 
many open vowels in succession, to cause a hiatus, or dis- 
agreeable aperture of the mouth. 

It rr<ay always be assumed as a principle, that,whatever 
sonnd^ are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same pro- 
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portion, harsh and painful to the ear. Vowels give softness ; 
consonants, strength to the sound of words. Tbe melodj 
of language requires a just proportion of each ; and the coo- 
struction will be hurt, will be rendered either grating or ef 
femiimte, by an excess of cither. Long words are com- j 
monly more agreeable to the ear than monosyllables. They 
please it by the composition or succession of sounds which 
they present to ii ; and accordingly, the most harmonious 
languages abound most in them. Among words oB any 
length, those are the most melodious, which do not run 
wholly either upon long or short syllables, but are com- 
posed of an intermixture of them : such as, repent, prqfeu, 
yarverful, velocity, celerityy independent , impetuosity. 

If we would speak forcibly and effectually, we mustayoid 
the use of such words as the following ; 1. Such as are com- 
posed of words already compounded, the several parts of 
which are not easily, aiul therefore not closely united: 
as, " UnsuccessJulnesSy nrongheadedncss, (enderkectriedness ;" 
2. Such as liave the syllables which immediately follow the 
accented syllable, crowded with consonants that do not 
easily coalesce ; as, " Qjuesliomless, chroniclers, convenfi- 
tiers :'* 3. Such as have too many syllables following the 
accented syllable : as, " Frimarily, cursorily ^ sinmnarily, 
peremptoriness :" 4. Such as have a short or unaccented 
syllable repeated, or followed hy another short or unac- 
cented syllable very much resembling: as, " Holily, sillily, 
lowlily, farriery^'* A little harshness, hy the colli.^ion of 
consonants, which nevertheless our organs iind no difficulty 
in articulating, and which do not suggest to the hearer tbe 
disagreeable idea either of precipitation or of stammering, 
is by no means a sufficient reason for suppressing a useful 
tenn. The words h€dgUl,J!edg^d, nedg^d, drudged, grudged, 
adjudged, which some have thpught very offensive, are not 
exposed to the objections which lie against the words above 
mentioned. We should not do well to introduce such hard 
and strong sounds too frequently ; but when they are used 
eparingjy and properly, they have even a good effect They 
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contribute to that rarietj in sound which is advantageous to 
language. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results 
from a proper arrangement of words^ is a point of greater 
nicety. For, let the words themselves be ever so well 
r.hosen, and well sounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, the 
melody of the sentence is utterly lost, or greatly impaired. 
That this is the case, the learners will perceive by the follow- 
ing examples. " Pleasures simple and moderate always are 
the best :^ it would be better to say, " Simple and moderate 
pleasures are always the best" ** Office or rank may be 
the recompense of intrigue, versatility, or flattery ;" better 
thus, " Rank or office may be the recompense of flattery, 
versatility, or intrigue." " A great recommendation of the 
guidance oflered by integrity to us, is, that it is by all men 
easily understood :" better in this form ; " It is a great re- 
commendation of tlie guidance oflered to us by integrity, 
that it is easily understood by all men." In the following 
examples, the words are neither selected nor arranged, so 
s^s to produce Uie most agreeable efiect " If we make the 
best of our life, it is but as a pilgrimage, with dangers sur- 
rounding it :" better thus, " Our life, at the best, is a pil- 
grimage, and dangers surround it." " We see that we are 
encumbered with difficulties, which we cannot prevent :" 
better, " We perceive ourselves involved in difficulties that 
cannot be avoided." " It is plain to any one who views the 
subject, even slightly, that there is nothhig here that is with- 
out allay and pure :" improved by this form j " It is evi- 
dent to (he slightest inspection, that nothing here is unal- 
layed and pure." 

We may take, for an instancy of a sentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following from Milton's Treatise on Edu- 
cation : " We shall conduct you to a hill-side, laborious in- 
deed, at the first ascent ; but else so smooth, so green, so full 
of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every side, 
lliat the harp of Orpheus was not more charming." Eveiy 
thing in this sentence conspires to^promote the harmony 
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The wordr are well chosen ; full of liquids, and solt sonndi; 
iabonouM^ stnootk^green^ goodly ^ mtiodious^ ckarming ; ad 
these words so artfullj arranged, that were we to alter Ibi 
situation of any one of them, we should, presentljr, be so- 
ftible of the melody's suffering. 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, the 
following general directions will be found of some nae. 
1st, When the preceding word ends with a Towei, let tbe 
subsequent one be^ with a consonant ; and vici vtnL k 
true friend^ a cruel enany, are smoother and easier to Hk 
voice, than a true unioHj a cruel destroyer. But when it is 
more perspicuous or convenient, for vowels or consonanti 
to end one word and begin the next, it is proper th^f tiie 
vowels be a long and short one ; and that the coiKonaiito 
Ite either a liquid and a mute, or liquids of different sorts : 
thus, a lovely offspring ; a purer design ; a calm reireai ; are 
more fluent thtm^ a happy union^ a brief petilion^ a cheap 
triumph, a pulrid distemper, a calm matron, a clean nurse. 
From tliese example?, the student will perceive the impor- 
tance of accurately undersianding the nature of vowels 
"and consonants, liquids and mutes; with the connexioo 
and influence which subsist amongst them. 2d, In general, 
a conaiderable number of long or short words near one ano- 
ther shoiiM be avoided. " Disappointment in our expec- 
tations is wretchedness :" better thus ; " Disappointed hope 
is miserj'." " No course of joy can please us long :" better, 
" No course of enjoyment can delight ns long.'* A suc- 
cession of words having the same quantity in the accented 
syllables, whether it be long or short, should also be 
avoided, " James was needy, feeble, and fearful ;** improved 
thus, " James was timid, feeble, and destitute." '^ They 
could not be happy ; for he was silly, pettish, and sullen :" 
better thus ; " They could not be happy ; for he was simple, 
peevish, and gloomy." 3d, Words which begin alike, or 
end alike, must not come together ; and the last syllable of 
the preceding word, should not be the same as the first syl- 
lable of tbe subsequeixt one. \i 1% not so plei^fiog and ha^ 
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inoiiioiis to say, " This is a ccmveirient contrivance ;" " He 
is an indulgent'|>arcnt;" " She behaves with uniform for- 
mality ;" as, " Tins is a useful contrivance ;" " He is a kind 
parent ;" ** She behaves with unvaried formality." 

We proceed to consider the members of a sentence, Avith 
regard to harmony. They should not be too long, nor dis- 
proportionate to each other. When they hive a regular and 
proportional division, they are much easier to the voice, are 
more clearly understood, and better remembered, than 
when this rale is not attended to : for whatever tires (he 
voice, and offends the ear, is apt to' mar the strength of the 
expression, and to degrade the sense of the author. Ami 
this is a sufficient ground for pajing attention to the order 
a-ml proportion of sentences, and the different parts of which 
they consist. The following passage exhibits sentences in 
wliich the different members are proportionally arranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says ; *^ Bui his 
firide is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in 
knowledge he supplies'by snfficiency. When he has looked 
about him as far as he can, he concludes there is no more 
to be seen ; when he is at the end of his line, he h at the 
bottom of the ocean ,* when he has shot Ins best, he is sure 
none ever did, or ever can, shoot better, or beyond it. His 
own reason he holds to be the certain measure of truth ; 
and his own knowledge, of what is possible in nature." 
Here every thing is at once €asy to the breath, grateful to 
the ear, arid intelligible to the understanding. See another . 
example of tlie same kind, hi the 17th and 18th verses of the 
3d chapter of the prophet Habakkuk. We may remark 
here, that our present version of the Holy Scriptures, espe- 
cially of tlie Psalms, abounds with instances of an harmo- 
nious arrangement of the words and members of sentences. 

In the following quotation from Tiliotson, we shall be- 
come sensible of an effect very diJSeren^ from that of the 
preceding sentences. ^* This discourse, conceming tiie ea- 
siness of the Divine commands, does all along suppose and 
acknowledge the difficulties of the first entrance upon a re 
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lig^oua course ; except only in those persona who have bad 
(he happiness to be trained uji to religion, by the easy and 
insensible degrees of a pious and virtuous edncaf ion." Here 
there is some degree of harshness and unpleasantness, oir- 
k^ principally to this, that there is properly no more than 
one pause or rest in the sentence, falling betwixt the t^vo 
members into which it is divided : each of which is so long 
as to occasion a considerable stretch of the breath in pro- 
nouncing it. 

With respect to the cadence or close of a sentence, care 
should be taken, that it be not abrupt, or unpleasant The 
following instances may be sufficient to show the proprietf 
of some attention to this part of the rule. *^ Virtue, dili- 
gence, and industry, joined with good temper and prudence, 
arc prosperous in general." It would be better thus : " Vir- 
tue, diligence, and industry, joined with good temper and 
prudence, have ever been found the surest road to prosperi- 
ty." An author speaking of the Trinity, expresses himself 
thus: ^ It is a mystery which we finnly believe the truth 
of, and humbly adore the depth of." How much better 
would it have been with this transposition : '^ It is a myste- 
ry, the truth of which we tinnly believe, and the depth of 
which we humbly adore." 

In order to give a sentence this proper close, the longest 
member of it, and the fullest words, should be reserved to 
the conclusion. But in the distribuUou of the members, and 
in the cadence of the period, as well as in the sentences 
themselves, variety must be observed ; for the mind soon 
tires with a frequent repetition of the same tone. 

Though attention to the words and members, and the 
close of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it'inust also 
be kept within pro|>er bounds. Sense has its own harmony ; 
and in no instance should perspicuity, precision, or strength 
of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound. All unmeaning words, 
introduced merely to round the period, or fill up the melo- 
dy, are great blemishes in writing. They are childish and 
trivial ornaments, /by which a sentence always loses more 
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in point of weight, than it can gain by such additions to its 
sound. See the Octavo Qramtnar, on this chapter. 
See also the Appendix to the Exercises, p. 219, &,c. 

CHAPTER IV. 
OF FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

The FOURTH requisite of a perfect sentence, is a judicious 
use of the Figures of Speech. 

As figurative language is to be met with in almost every 
sentence ; and, when properly employed, confer? beauty 
and strength on composition ; some knowledge of it appears 
to be indi^ensable to the scholars, who are learning to form 
their sentences with perspicuity, accuracy, and force. We 
shall, therefore, enumerate tlie principal figures, and give 
them some explanation. 

In general, Figures of Speech imply some departure from 
simplicity of expression ; the idea which we mean to con- 
vey is expressed in a particuTar manner, and with some cir- 
cumstance added, which is designed to render the impres- 
sion more strong and vivid. When I say, for instance, 
" That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adversi- 
ty ;" I just express my thoughts in the simplest manner 
possible : but when I say, *< To the upright there ariseth 
light in darkness ;'' the same sentiment is expressed in a 
figuradve style ; a new circumstance is introfluced; '< light,*^ 
is put in the place of " comfort," and " darkness" is used 
to suggest the idea of adversity." In the same manner, to 
say, " It is impossible, by any search we can make, to ex- 
plore the Divine Nature fully," is to make a simple propo- 
sition : but when we say, " Canst thou, by searching, find 
out the Lord ? Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion ? It is high as heaven, what canst thou do ? deeper 
than hell, what canst thou know ?" this introduces a figure 
into style ; the proposition being not only expressed, but 
with it admiration and astoni^bnierf. 

But, though figures imply a cic\ iation from what may !m» 
reckoned the moirtsimplt^ foriiiof sfjo^^ch. wo an? n( t ih<*n.' o 
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to conclude^ that they imply any thing uncommon^ or ucr 
natural. On many occaBions, they are both the zno&t na- 
tural, and the most conmion method of uttering our senti- 
ments. It would be very difficult to compose any discourse 
without using them often ; nay, there are few sentences of 
•onsiderable length, in which there does not occur some 
expression that may be termed a figure. This being the 
case, we may see the necessity of some attention, in order 
to understand their nature and use. 

At the first rise of language, men would begin with giring 
names to the different objects which they discerned^ or 
thought of. The stock of words would, then, be very small. 
As men^s ideas multiplied, and their acquaintance with ob- 
jects increased, their store of names and words would also 
increase. But to the vast Tariety of objects and ideas, no 
language is adequate. No language is so copious, as to hate 
a separate word for every separate idea. Men naturally 
sou^t to abridge this labour of multiplying words mthout 
end ; and, in order to lay less burden on their memories, 
made one word, which they had already appropriated to a 
certain idea or object, stand also for some other idea or 
object, between which and the primary one, they found, 
or fancied, some relation. The names of sensible objects, 
were the words most early introduced; and were, by 
degrees, extended to those mental objects,, of which men 
had more obscure conceptions, and to which they found it 
more difficult to assign distinct names. They borrowed, 
therefore, the name of some senribleidea, where their ima- 
gination found some affinity. -Thus, we speak otsi piereing 
judgment, and a clear head ; a sqfi or a hard heart ; a rougfi 
or a smooth behaviour. We say, inflamed by anger, roarmed 
by love, swelled with pride, melted into grief ; and these are 
almost the only significant words which we have for such 
ideas. 

The principal adrantages of figures of speech, are the two 
following. 

Firsts They enrich language, and render it more copious. 
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By their means, words and plirases are multiplied, for ex- 
pressing all sorts of ideas ; for describing even the minutest 
differences ; the nicest shades and colours of thought ; 
which no language could possibly do by proper words 
alone, without assistance from Tropes. 

Secondly^ They frequently give us a much clearer and 
more striking view of the principal object, than we could 
have, if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested of 
its accessory idea. By a well chosen figure, even conviction 
is assisted, and the impression of a truth upon the mind, 
made more lively and forcible than it would otherwise be. 
We perceive this in the following illustration of Young : 
" When we dip too deep in pleasure, we always stir a sedi- 
ment that renders it impure and noxious :" and in this in- 
stance : *' A heart boiling with violent passions, will always 
send up infatuating fumes to the head." An image that 
presents so much congruity between a moral and a sensible 
idea, serves, like an argument from analogy, to enforce 
what the author asserts, and to mduce belief. 

Having considered the general nature of figures, we pro- 
ceed next to particularize such of them as are of the most 
importance ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Comparison, Meto- 
nymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostrophe, Antithesis, 
Interrogation, Exclamation, Amplification or Climax, &cc. 

A Metaphor is a figure founded entirely on the resem^ 
blance which one object bears to another. Hence, it is much 
allied to simile or comparison, and is kideed no other than a 
comparison, expressed in an abridged form. When I say 
of some great minister, " that he upholds the state, like a 
pillar which supports the weight of a whole edifice," I fairly 
make a comparison : but when I say of such a minister, 
'' lliat he is the pillar of the state," it now becomes a me- 
taphor. In the latter case, the comparison between the mi- 
nister and a pillar is made in the mind ; but it is expressed 
without any of the words that denote comparison. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : ^ I will be unto her a wall of fire round about^ 

Cc3 
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and will be the glory in the midst of her.*' " Thou art my 
luck and my fortress." ** Thy word ia a lamp to my feet^ 

and a li^ht to my path." 

Kulf 8 to be obserred in the use of metaphors. 

1 . .V^ icphon, as well as oUier figures, should^ on no oeea- 
siojij be siuck on profusely ; and should always be such as ajcr 
cord n'ilU the strain of our senlbntni. The latter part of tl» 
following passage, from a late historian, is, in this respect, 
very exceptionable. He is giving an accomitof the famous 
act of parliament against irregular marriages in England. 
'^ The bill/' says he, '' underwent a great number of altera 
tious and amendments, which were not effected without 
violent content. At length, however, it was floated through 
both houses on the tide of a great majority, and steered into 
the safe harbour of royal approbation." 

2. Care s1iou?d he taken that ihe resemblance, which is the 
foundation eft tie metaphor, be clear and perspieumu^ notjbr- 
fetched, nor nijpcidl tO'discover. The transgresdon of tins 

rule make 3 vviiat arc called harsh or forced metaphors ; 
which arc dUpleasing, because they puzzle the reader, and 
inf^tead of illusiratiug the thought, render it perplexed and 
intricate. 

3. In the tliird place, we should be careful, in the con- 
4luct of metaphors, never to jwnble metaphorical and plain 
langiuige together. An author, addressing himself to the 
king, says : 

To thee the world its prescDt homage pays ; 
The harvest early, but mature the praise. 

It is plain, that, had not the rhyme misled him to the choice 
of an improper phrase, he would have sa'd, 
The harvest early, but mature the crop j 
and so would have continued the figure which he had be- 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employ- 
ing the literal word " praise/' when we were expecting 
something that related to the harvest, the figure is broken, 
and the two members of the sentence have no suitable cor- 
respondence to each other. 
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4. We should avoid making two inconsistent metaphors 
meet on one object This is what is called mixed metaphor, 
HDd is indeed one of tibe greatest misapplications of this 
figure. One may be " sHellcred under the patronage of a 
great man :" bat it would be Mrrong to say, " sheltered un- 
der the mask of dissimulation :" as a mask conce^lsy but 
does not shelter. Addison in his letter from Italy, says : 

I bridle in my struggling muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain.. 

The muse, figured as a horse, may be bridled : but when 
we speak of launching, we make it a ship ; and by no force 
of imagination, can it be supposed both a horse and a ship 
at one moment ; bridled, to hinder it from launcfdng. 

The same author, Elsewhere, says, '' There is not a single 
view of human nature, which is not sufficient to extinguish 
the seeds of pride." Observe the incoherence of the things 
here joined together ; making a view exiingtUsh, and extin- 
guish seeds. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should 
not be crowded together on the same object ; for the mind 
has difficulty in passing readily through many different 
views of the same object, presented in quick succession. 

The last rule concerning metaphors. Is, that tliey he mot 
too far pursued. If the resemblance, on which the figure is 
founded, be long dwelt upon, and carried into all its minute 
circumstances, we tire the reader, who soon grows weary 
of this stretch of fancy ; and we render our discourse ob- 
scure. This is called straining a metaphor. Authors of a 
liFely and strong imagination are apt to run into this exu- 
berance of metaphor. When they hit upon a figure that 
pleases them, they are loth to part with it, and frequently 
continue it so long, as to become tedious and intricate. We 
may observe, for instance, how the following metaphor is 
spun out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabonds ; all outward bound, 

'Midst sands, and rock8» and storms, to cruise for pleasure ; 

ff gainM, dear bou^t ; and better missed than gained. 
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FiDcy md sense, from an infected shore, 
Thj cargo bring ; and pestiJence the priu : 
. Then soch a thirst, insatiable thirst. 

By fond indulgence but inflamed the more ; 
Fancy still cruises, when poor sense is tired. 

An Allegory may be regarded as a metaphor continued; 
since it is the representation of some one thing by another 
that resembles it, and which is made to stand for it We 
may take from the Scriptures a yery fine example of an 
allegory, in the 80th psalm ; where the people of Israel are 
represented under the image of a vine : and the figure u 
carried throughout with great exactness and beauty. ^ Thoa 
hast brought a vine out of Egypt : thou bast past out the 
heathen and planted it Thou preparedst room before it ; 
and didst cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. 
The hills were covered with* the shadow of it : and the 
boughs thereof were like the goodly cedars. She sent out 
her boughs into the sea, and her branches into the river. 
Why hast thou broken down her hedges, so that all they 
which pass by the way do pluck her ? The boar out of the 
wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth de- 
vour it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of Hosts, look 
down from heaven^ and behold, and visit this vine !" See 
also Ezekiel, xvii. 22 — ^24. 

The first and principal requisite in the conduct of an alle- 
gory, is, that the Jiguralive and the literal meaning be not 
mixed inconsistently together. Indeed, all the rules that 
were given for metaphors, may also be applied to allegories, 
on account of the affinity they bear to each other. The 
only material difference between them,, besides the one be- 
ing short and the other being prolonged, is, that a metaphor 
always explains itself by the words that are connected with 
it in their proper and natural meaning : as, when I say, 
" Achilles was a lion ;'^ " An able minister is the pillar of 
the state ;" the " lion" and the " pillar" are sufficiently 
interpreted by the mention of " Achilles" and the '* minis- 
ter," which I join to them \ but an allegory is, or may be, 
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allowed to stand less connected with the literal meaning, 
the interpretation not b«ing so directly pointed out, but left 
to our own reflection. 

Allegory was a favourite method of deliyering inBtruction 
in ancient times ; for what we call fables or parables, are 
no other than allegories By w^rds and actions attributed 
to beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of men were 
figured ; and what we call- the moral, is the unfigured sense 
or meaning of the allegory. 

A Compwison or ^n/ttfe, is, when the resemblance between 
two objects is expressed in Jorm, and generally pursued 
more fully than the nature of a metaphor admits : as when 
it is said,'' The actions of princes are like those great rivers, 
the course of which every one beholds, but their springs 
have been seen by few." '^ As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about bis people4" 
" Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity ! It is like the precious ointment, &9. 
and as the dew that descended upon the mountains of Zion." 

The advantage of this figure arisea (Haa the illustratioD 
which the simile employed gives to the principal objept ; 
from the clearer view which it presents ; or the more strong 
impression which it stamps upon the mindr Observe the 
effect of it in the following instance. The author is explain- 
ing the distinction between the powers of sense and imagina- 
tion in the human mind. ^ As wax," says he, " would not 
be adequate to the purpose of signature, if it had not the 
power to retain as well as to receive the impression, the 
same holds of the soul with respect to sense and imagina- 
tion. Sense is its receptive power ; imagination, its reten- 
tive. Had it sense without imagination, it would not be 
as wax, but as water, where, though all impressions are in- 
stantly made, yet as soon as they are made, they are in- 
stantly lost." 

In comparisons of this natare, the understanding is con- 
cerned much more than the fancy : and therefore the rules 
to be observed^ with respect to tfaemj are« that thft.^ ^ 
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clear, and that they oe useful ; that they teno to render oor 
conc(*ption of the principal object more distinct ; and that 
they do not lead our view aaide, and bewilder it with any 
felse light We should always remember that similes are 
Bot arguments. Howeyer apt they may be, they do no 
more than explain the writer's sentiments, they do not prove 
fhem to be founded on truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses which 
are too faint and remote. For these, in place of assistii^, 
strain tlie mind to comprehend them, and throw no light 
upon the subject It is also to be observed, that a compa- 
rison which, in the principal circumstances,^ carries a suffi- 
ciently near resemblance, may become unnatural and ob- 
scure, if puf^hed too far. Nothing is more opposite to tb# 
design of this figure, than to hunt after a great number of 
coincidences in minute points, merely to show^ how far the 
writer's ingenuity can stretch the resemblance. 

A Metonymy is founded on (he several relations, of cause 
and effect, container and contained, sign and thing signified. 
When we say ; " They read Milton," the cause is put instead 
of the effect ; meaning " Milton's works." On the other 
hand, when rt is said, " Gray hairs should'be respected," we 
put tlie elTect for tlio cause, meaning by " gray hairs," old 
age. " The kclile boils," is a phi-ase where the name of 
the container is substituted for that of the thing contained. 
" To assume the sceptre" is a common expression for en- 
tering on royal authority ; the sign being put for the thing 
signified. 

When the whole is put for a part, or a part for the whole ; 
a genus for a species, or a species for a genus ; in general, 
when any thing lesf^, or any thing more, ib put for the pre- 
cise object meant ; the figure is then called a Synecdoche oc 
Coifiprehemion. It is very common, for instance, to de- 
scribe a whole object by some remarkable p«irt of it : as 
when we say : " A fleet of twenty snif" in the place of 
ships ;" when we use the " /^P«f/" for the " person,'*^ the 
"rvaves^^ for the "sea." In like manner, an attribute may be 
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put for a subject: as, ** Youth" foi* the " young," the " deep," 
for the " sea ;" and sometimes a subject for its attribute. 

Personijicalion or Prosopopoeia, is that figure by which 
we attribute Sife and action to inanimate objects. The use 
of this figure is very natural and extensive : tfiere is a won- 
derful proneness in human nature, under emotion, to 
animate all objects. When we say, " the ground thirsia 
>r rain," or, " the earth smiles with plenty ;" when we 
speak of " ambition's being resllfss^** or, " a disease's being 
deceitful ;" such expressions show the facUity with which 
tlie mind can accommodate the properties of living crea- 
tures to things that are inanimate, or to abstract conceptions 
of its own forming. The following are striking examples 
from tl>e Scriptures : " When Israel went out of Egypt, the 
house of Judah from a- people of strange language ; the sea 
saw it, and fled : Jordan was driven back ! The mountains 
skipped like rams, and the little hills like lambs. What 
ailed thee, O thou sea ! that thou fleddest ? Thou Jordan, 
that thou wast driven back ? Ye mountains, that ye skip- 
ped like rams; and ye little hills, like lambs ? Tremble, 
thou earth, at the presence of the Lord, at the presence of 
the God of Jacob." 

^ The wilderness and the solitary place shall be glad for 
them : and the desert shall rejoice and blossom as the rose." 
Milton thus describes the immediate effects of eating the 
forbidden fruit. Terror produces the figure. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and D!i.ture gave a second groan ; 

Sky low^rM, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 

Wept, at completing of the mortal sin. 

The impatience of Adam to know his origin, is supposed 
to prompt the personification of all the objects he beheld, 
in order to procure information. < 

Thou sun, said I, fair light ! 
And thou enlightened earth, so fresh and gay ! 
Ye hills and dales, ye rivers, woods, and plains^ 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell. 
Tell, if you saw, how came I thus, how here ? 
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ravaged and'de&troyed, and the miserable distress oi 
inhabitants of the earth. When ^he has Tievv^d him 
scene, carry her into his retirement; show her the Pr 
chamber ; his concubines and his wives ; and let be 
him allege revelation, and a Divine command, to 
his adultery and lust" 

** When she is tired with 1 his prospect, then ^ow 1 
blessed Jesus, humble and meeli, doing good to all tli 
of men. Let her see Urn in his most retired privaci^ 
her follow him to the mount, and hear his devotioi 
supplications tx> God. Cany her to his table, to Ti< 
poor fare ; and hear his heavenly discourse. Left licr 
him to the tribunal, and consider the patience wiCh 
be endured the scoffs and reproaches of his enemies 
her to his cross ; let her view him in the agony of 
and hear his last prayer for bis persecutors ; " Fathe 
give them, for tliey know not what they do." — Wh< 
tural Religion has thus viewed botli, ask her, which 
Prophet of God? — But her answer we have already 
when she saw part of this scene, through the eyes < 
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extravagantly applied. A capital error in personifyiDg 
objects, is, to deck them with fantastic and trilling cir- 
cumstances. A practice of this sort dissolves the potent 
charm* which enchants and deceives the reader ; and 
either leaves him dissatUfied, or excites perhaps, his 
risibility^ . - . 

Another error, frequent in descriptive pcrsonificaiionf 
consists in introducing them, vrhen the subject of dis- 
cussion is destitute of dignity, and the reader is not pre* 
pun-d to relish them. One caiv scarcely peruse, with 
composurCvthe following u^e of -this f^gui^. It is the 
langucgdof our elegant poet Thomson, who thtis per- 
sonificb and connects the bodily appetites, and thtir grat* 
ificiitions. 

Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 

Produce the niighty howl : 

Nor wanting isi the bi own Octoberj drawn 

Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years : and now hi« honest front 
Flames in the light rcfurg^nt. 

It is to be remarked concerning this figure, and short 
metaphors and smiles, which also have bren allowed to 
be the proper language of high passion, that they arc the 
proper expression of it, only on those .-occasioiis whi*n it 
is so far moderated as to admit of words. The first and 
highest transports serni to overwhelm the mii-d and 
are denoted by silence and groans : next succeeds the 
violent and passionate languuge, of which these fig- 
ures constitute a great part* Stich agitation, howe\cr, 
cannot long continue ; .the passions having tpcnt 
their force, the mind soon subsides into tliat exhaus- 
ted and dibpirited state, in which all figures are im- 
proper. 

ji/i09trofthe is a tiirning cff from the regular course 
of the subject, to address some person or thing; 
as, < Death is swaMowcd up in \ictory. O death! 
where is thy sling ? O grave ! where is thy victo- 
ry ?'* 

The following is an insfmce of per'sonificatition and 
apostrophe uniied : **0 thou sword of the Lord fhow long 

D3> 
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will it be ere thou be quiet ? put iSijr telf op into tbf 
flCttbbardi rest and be Ktill ! How can it be qaiet, seeing 
the Lord hath i^ivcn it a charg^e against A»keion» and a- 
giiinit the Ma-ahore i there hath he appwited it." See 
alio an extraordinary example of thete figures. In the 
1 4th chapter of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 19th Tcne, 
where tiie prophet dctcribci the &11 of the Assyrian 
empire. 

A principal error, in the use of the Apostrophe, Is, to 
deck ibe object addressed with affected ornaments ; hy 
which authors relinquish the expression, of passion, and 
substitute for it the language of fiincy. 

Another frequent error u, to extend this figure to too 
great lengh. The language of violent passion is always 
concise, and often abrubi. It passes suddenly from one 
object to another. It often glances at a ttiought, starts 
from it, and leaves it unfinished. The succession of 
ideas is irregular, and connected by distant and uncom- 
mon relations. On all these accounts, nothing is more 
unnatural than long speeches, uttertd by persons 
under the influence of strong passions. Tet this 
error occurs in several poets of distinguished reputa- 
tion. 

The next figure in order, is JintUhekis. Comparison 
is founded on iJie resemblance ; antithebis, on the con- 
trasf or opposition of two objects. Contrast has always 
the efFLCt to mukc each of the contrasted objects appear 
in the stionger light. White for instance, never ap- 
pears so bi ight as when it is opposed to black ; and 
when both urc viewed together. An author, in his 
di fence of a friend against the charge of murder, ex- 
presses himself thus : <*Can you believe that the person 
whom he sciDpUd to sUy, when he might have done so 
with full ju*j:ice, in a convenient place, at a proper 
time, with secure impunity; he niade no scruple t^ nmr- 
der against juKtite, in an unfavorable place, at an 
unseasonable ume, and at the ribk of capital condem- 
nation .'*• 

The following examples further illustrate this figure* 

Tho* deep, yet clear ; iho* gentle yet not dull ; 
Strong, witljout rage \ without o'eifiowingi full. 
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^i£JovL wish to enrich a penoD, study not to increase 
his stores, but to diminish his desires." 

^ If you regulate your deures according to the standard 
of nature, you will never be poor ; IT according to the stand* 
ard of opinion, yoii will neVer be rich." 

A maKim, or moral saying, very properly receives the 
form of the two last examples; both because it is supposed 
to be the fruit of meditation, and because it is designed to 
be engraven on the memory, which recalls it more eadly 
by the help of such contrasted expressions. . But where such 
sentences frequently succeed each Otiier ; where this be- 
comes an author's favourite and prevailing manner of ex- 
pressing himself, his style appears too much studied and 
laboured ; it gives us the impression of an author attending 
more to his manner of saying things, than to the things 
themselves. 

The following is a beautiful example of Antithesis. ** If 
€ato may be censured, severely indeed, but justly, for aban- 
doning the cause of liberty, which he would not, however, 
survive ; what shall we say of those, who embrace it faintly, 
pursue It irresolutely, grow tired of it when they have much 
to hope, and give it up when they have nothing to fear V* 
•^/The capital antithesis of this sentence, is instituted be- 
tween the seal of Cato for liberty, and the indifference of 
some others of her patrons. But, beudes the leading anti- 
thesis, there are two subordinate ones, in the latter mem- 
ber : *' Grow tired of it, when they have much to hope : 
and give it up, when they have nothing to fear " 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited a fine instance of this 
figure, in his eulogium of the philanthropic Howard. 

"He has visited all Europe, — ^not to survey the sumptu* 
ousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not to 
make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modern art; 
nor to collect medals, or collate manuseVipts : — but to dive 
into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the infection 
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of hospitals ; to sarrey the manuoDB of Borrow and pain ; 
to fake the gage and dimecsioBS of misery, depresBicniy and 
contempt ; to remember the forgotten, to attend to the neg- 
lected, to visit the forsaken, and compare and collate the 
distresses of ail men, in all countries.'' 

The next figure eoncermng which we are to treat is call- 
ed Hyperbole or Exaggeration.. It consists in magnifying 
an object beyond its natural bounds. In all languages, even 
in common conversation, hyperbolical expressions veiy 
frequently occur : as swift as the wind ; as white as the 
snow; and the like; and the common forms of compliment, 
are almost all of them extravagant hyperboles. If a^y 
thing be remarkably good or great in its kind, we are in- 
stantly ready to add to it some exaggerating epithet, and to 
make it the greatest or best we ever saw. The imagination 
has always a tendency to gratify itself, by magnifying its 
present object, and carrying it to excess.' More or less of 
this hyperbolical turn will prevail in language, according 
to the liveliness of imagination among the people whp speak 
it Hence young people deal much in hyperboles. Hence the 
language of the Orientals was far more hyperhoUcal^.than 
that of the Europeans, who are of more phlegmatic, or, per- 
haps we may say, of more correct imagination. Hence, 
among all writers in early times, and in the rude periods of 
society, we may expect this figure to abound. Greater ex- 
perience, and more cultivated society ,^ abate the warmth 
of imagination, and chasten the manner of expression. 

Hyperboles are of two kinds ; either such as are em- 
ployed in description, or such as are suggested by tlie 
warmth of passion. Ail passions without exception, love, 
terror, amazement, indignation, and even grief, throw the 
mind into confusion, aggravate their objects, and of course 
prompt a hyperbolical style. Hence the following senti- 
ments of Satan in Milton, as strongly as they are descri- 
bed, contain nothing but what is natural and proper ; ex- 
hibiting the picture cf a mind agitated with rage and despaiir 
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Me, miserable ! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 

Which way lily is Hell, myself am Hell ; 

And in the lowest depth, a lower deep. 

Still threat'ning to devoar me, opens wide» 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. « 
The fear of an enemy augments the conceptions of the 
size of their leader. " L saw. their chief/' says the scout of 
Ossian, '' tail as a rock of ice ; , his spear, the blasted fir -, 
bis shield, the rising moon : he sat on the shore, like a 
cloud of mist on the hill." 

The errors frequent in the ase of Hyperboles, arise 
either from OTerstraining, or introducing them on unsuita- 
ble occasions. Di;yden, In his poem on the Restoration of 
king Charles the Second, compjimenls that monarch, at. 
the expense of the sun-himselL. 

That star at your birth shone out so brightf 

It stainM the.duUei^ 8an*& meridian light. 
This is indeed mere bombast It is difficult to a&cer* 
tain, by any precise rule, the propter measure and boundary 
of this figure. Good sense and just taste must determine, 
the point, beyond which, if we pass, we. become extra-. 
Tagant 

Viaion is another figure of speech, which is proper onljr 
in animated and warm composition. It is produced when, 
instead of relating something that is past j we use the pre- 
sent tense, and describe it as actually passing before our 
eyes. Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration agaiiist Catiline : 
^ I seem to myself to behold this city, the ornament of the 
earth, and the capital of all nations, suddenly involved in . 
one conflagration. I see before me the.slaughtere<l heaps 
of citizens, lying unburied in the midst of their ruined, 
country. The furious countenance of Cethegus rises to 
my view, while, with a savage joy, he is triumphing in yout 
miseries." 

This manner of description supposes a sort of enthlisiasm,.. 
^whicb carries the person who describes, in some measure 
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•lit of himtetf ; wait when well ezeGUtod* mint needs, by 
tbe force of ftympalliy, io^reM the readeror hearer reij 
t'longly. Biit^mordertoaMieeesafidexeeatiiHiyltTeqHires 
an unconimonly w«rm imaginifkMi, and ao hmppy ^aelec- 
lioii of circumtaiicea, as siiall make ns- think we see he- 
Ibie our eyes the scene that is described. 

hiienvgaiwn. The onfigoredy Kteral use c^ittterrogalioii, 
is to ask. a question : but when men are strongly^ moved, 
whatever they would affirm or deny, wifli great eaniestness, 
they naturally pnt In the form of a question, eaqircsdng 
thereby the stnwgest confidence oi the troth of thm own 
sentiment, and appealing to their hearers for the impossi- 
bility of the contraiy. Thus Balaam expressed himself to 
Balak. ^ The Lord is not a man Oat he should lie, neither 
tbe son of man that he should repent Hath he said it 1 and 
shall he not doit? Hath he spoken it f -and shaB he not 
make it good V* 

Interrogation giyes Mfe and spirit to disconrsev We see 
this in the animated, introductory speech of Cicero against: 
Catiline : <* How long will you, Catiline, abuse our pa- 
tience ? Do you not perceive that your designs are diisco- 
vered?" — He might. indeed have said; ** Ton abuse our 
patience a long while. You must be sensible, that your 
designs are discovered." But it is easy to perceive, how 
much this latter mode of expression falls short.of the force 
and vehemence of tlie former. 

ExclanuUions are the effect of strong emotions of the 
mind ; such as, surprise, admiration, joy, grief, and the 
; like. '^ Wo is me that I sojourn in Mesecb, that I dwell in 
the tents of Kedar !" Fsalins, 

*^ O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain 
of tears, that I might weep day and nighty for the slain of 
the daughter of my people ! that I had in the wilderness 
a lodging-place of way-faring men !" Jeremiah, 

Though Interrogations may be introduced into close and 
eaniest reasoning, czclamations belong only to 'strong emo- 
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tiioiiB of tbe muuL When judicioatly employed, (bey agi- 
tate the hearer or the reader .with eimilar pa»sions: but it 
k extremely improper, and sometiiiies ridiculous, to use 
them on trivial oocaBions, and^on meaner low Mibjeote. 
1^ unexperienced writer often attempts to elevate >fait fam- 
gliage, by th& copious display of this figure : but he rarely 
or never succeeds. He frequently renders his composition 
fri^d to excess, or absolutely ludicrous, by calling on us to 
enter into his tmnsports, when nothing is said or done to 
demand emotion. 

Irony is expressing oorselvesin a manner contrary to our 
thou^tfi, notwifli a view to deceive, but to add force to 
our observations. Persons may b^ reproved for their ne^ 
ligence, ,by saying ; " You have taken- great care indeed.'* 
Cicero says of the person against .whom he was pleading ; 
" We have great reason to bdieve that the modest maa 
would not ask him for his debt, when he pursnes his life." 

Ironical exhortation is a veiy agreeable kind of figure ; 
which, . after having, set the inconveniences of a thing, in 
the clearest light, concludes with a feigned encouragement 
to pursue it Such is that of Horace, when, having beau 
tifully described. tha noise and tunmlts of Rome, he- adds 
ironically;. 

^ Go now, and study tuneful veree nt Rome.'' 

The subjects of Irony are vices and follies of all kinds : 
and this mode of exposing them> is often more effectual 
than serious reasoning. The gravest persons have not de- 
clined the use- of this figure, on' proper occasions. The 
wise and virtuous- Socrates made great use of it, in his en- 
deavours to discountenance vicious and fooKsh practices. 
Even in the sacred writings, we have a remarkable instance 
of it. The prophet Elijah, when he challenged the priests 
of Baal to prove the truth of their deity, ^ mocked Oiem, 
and said : Cry aloud, for he is a god : either lie is talking, 
or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, or peradventore 
he slcepelh, and must be awaked." 
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Ezclamatioiu and Irony are sometimes miited : as in 
Cicero's oration for BalbuB, wliere he derides hia accmer, 
by saying ; *' O excellent interpreter €i flie law ! master of 
antiquity! corrector and amender of our constitution l^ 

The last figure of speech that we shall mentioo, is what 
writers call AtnpliJieaHon or CKmax, It consists in height- 
ening all the circumstanced of an object or action, wlueh 
we desire to place in a strong light Cicero ^ves a lively 
instance of thb figure, when he says ; '^ It is a crime to put 
a Roman citizen in bonds; it is the hei^ of guilt to' 
scourge him ; Uttle less than parricide to put hiu| ta death : 
what name then shall I give to the act of crucifying hmi f^ 

Archbishop Tillotson uses this figure veiy hapiHly, to re- 
commend good and yirtuous actions : *^ After we ha^e prac- 
tised good actions a while, they become easy ; and when, 
they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them; and 
when they please us, we do them frequently ; and by fre* 
quency of acts, a thihg grows into a habit ; and confirmed 
habit is a kind of second nature ; and so far as any thing 
is natural, so far if is necessary ; and we can hardly do 
otherwise ; nay, we d6 it many times when we do not think 
©fit." 

We shall conclude this article with an example of a beau- 
tiful climax, taken* from the charge of a judge to thfe jury, 
in the case of a woman accused of murdering - her own 
child. ^ Gentlemen, if one man had- any how slain an- 
other ; if an adversary had killed his opposer, or a woman 
occasioned the death of her enemy ; even these criminals 
would have been capitally punished by the Cornelian law ; 
but if this guiltless infant, that could make no enemy, had 
been mard«*ed by its own nurse, what punishment would 
not then the mother have demanded ? With what cms and 
exclamations would she have stunned your ears ! What 
shall we say then, when a woman, guilty of homicide^ a 
mother, of the murder of her innocent child, hath com- 
prised all those misdeeds in one single crime ? a crime, in 
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its own nature, detestable; in a woman, prodigtoas; id 
a mother, incredible ; and perpetrated against one whose 
age called for eompassion, whose near relation claimed 
affection, and whose innocence deserved the higtiest 

filTOIirr'* 

l^e have now 6nished what was proposed, cottc^ming 
Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate 
construction of sentences. The former has been conudered 
vnder the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Precision; ^d 
the latter, under those of Clearness, ITnity, Sliength, and 
die proper use of Figurative Language; 1%ough many of 
those attentions which have been recommended, may ap- 
pear minute,-yet tiieir effect upon writing and style, is much 
greater than might, at first, be imaged. A sentiment 
which is expressed in accurate language, aad in a period, 
clearly, neatly, and well arranged, always makes a stronger 
impression on the mind, than ode that is expressed inaccu- 
rately, or in a feeble or embarrassed manner. Every one 
feels this upon a comparison : and if the effect be sensible 
in one sentence, how much more in a whole discourse, or 
composition that is made up of su^ sentences t . 

The fundamental rute for writing with accuracy, andintdr 
which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, to com" 
tnunicaie, in correct ianguage^ and in the dearest and most 
natural order ^ the ideas which we mean to iransfkse into the 
ntinds of others. Such a selection and arrangement of words, 
as do most justice to the sense,and express it to most advan- 
tage, make an agreeable imd strong impression^ To these 
points have tended all the rules which have been given. Did 
we always think clearly, and were we, at the same time^ 
fully masters of the langui^e in which we write, there would 
be occasion for few rules. Our sentences would then, of 
course, acquire all those properties of clearness, unity, 
strength, and accuracy, which have been recommended.^ 
For we may rest assured, that whenever we express our- 
telves Ul» besides the mismanagement of language, there isi- 
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for the most part, some mistake in onr inaimer of cfmceiv- 
ing the subject Embarrassed, obscure, and feeble senten- 
cea, are generally, if not alwajtf, the result <if embarrassed^ 
obscure, and feeble thou[^t Thought and ezpreanon aci 
and re-act upon each other. The understanding and Ian* 
guage have a strict conneson; and they who are learning 
to compose and arrange their sentences wifh accuracy and 
order, are learning, at the same time, to think with accuraej 
and order; a consideration which alqm win recompense 
the student, for his- attention to this branch of Bteraiursk 
Ftn" a Juriher explmiaiUm ^ the Figuru ^ ^puA^ w lk$ 
Octano Qronmar^ on thk iul(ipA 



ADDRESS 

TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 



The Compiler -of these elements of the Engli^ 
language^ hopes it will not be deemed inconsistent with 
the nature and design of his work, to make a short 
address to the young peisons engaged in the study 
of it, respecting their future walks in the paths of 
literature, and the chief purpose to which they should 
apply their acquisitions. 

In forming this Grammar, and the volume of Dlus- 
trations connected with it. the author was influenced 
by a desire to facilitate your progress in learning, and,, 
at the same time, to unjH^ss on your minds princi- 
ples of piety and virtue. He wi^ed also to. assist, 
in some degree, the labours of those who are culti- 
vating your understandings, and providing for you a 
fund of rational and useful employment; an employ- 
ment calculated to exclude those frivolous pursuits, 
and that love of ease and .sensual ~ pleasure, which 
enfeeble and corrupt the minds of many inconsiderate 
youth, and render them useless to society. 

Without your own best exertions, the concern of 
others for your welfare, will be of little avail : vritii 
them, you may fairly promise yourselves success. The 
writer of this address, therefore, recommends to you, 
an earnest co-operation with the endeavours of your 
friends tp promote your improvement and happiness. 
This CO -operation, whilst it secures your own pro- 
gress, will aflbrd you the heart-felt satisfaction, of' 
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knowing that you are cherishing the hopes, and aug- 
menting the pleasures, of those with whom you aie 
connected by the most endearing ties* He recom- 
mends to you also, serious and elevated views of the 
studies in which you may be engaged. Whate?er | 
may be your attainments, never allow yourselves to 
rest satisfied with mere literary acquisitions, nor with 
a selfish or contracted application of them« When 
they advance only the interests of this stage of beix^ 
and look not beyond the present transient scene, their 
influence is circumscribed within a very narrow sphere. 
The great business of this life is to prepare, and 
qualify us, for the enjoyment of a better, by culti- 
vating a pure and humble state of mind, and che- 
rishing habits of piety towards God, and benevolence 
to men. Every thing tliat promotes or retards this 
important woric, is of great moment to you, and 
claims your first and most serious attention. 

If, then, the cultivation of letters, and an advance- 
ment in knowledge, are found to strengthen and en- 
large your minds, to purify and oxalt your pleasures, 
and to dispose you to pious and virtuous sentiments 
and conduct, they produce excellent effects ^ which, 
with your best endeavours to improve them, and the 
Divine blessing superadded, will not fail to render you, 
not only wise and good yourselves, but also the happy 
instruments of diffusing \ri9d0m, religion, and good- 
ness around you. Thus improved, }^ur acquisitiont: 
become handmaids to virtue ; and they may eventually 
serve to increase the rewards, which the Supreme 
Being has promised to faithful and well-directed exer* 
tions, for the promotion of truth and goodness amongt ' 
men. 
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But if yovL counteract the hopes of Jrcur fhends, 
khd the tendency of these ^ttaitiments ; if you ^w 
vain of your real or imaginary distinctions, and re- 
gard with contempt, the virtuous, unlettered mind; 
if ^ou suffer yourselves to be absorbed in pver*cu- 
nous or triflmg speculations ; if your heart and princi- 
pleis be de1)ased and poisoned, by the influence of 
contipting and pemicioas books, for which no elegance 
bf composition can make aniends ; if you spend so 
inuch of your time in literary engagements, as to 
' make them interfere with higher occupations, and lesid 
' you to forget, that pious and benevolent action is the 
great end of your being : if such be the unhappy mis- 
application of your acquisitions and advantages^— -in- 
stead of becoming a blessing to yoii, they wfll prove 
the occasion of greater condemnation $ and, iiithe 
hour of serious thought, they may excite the painful 
reflections,— 4hat it would have been bistter for you, 
io have remained iltiterate and unaspiring; to have 
been confined to the humblest walks of life ; and to 
have been even hewers of wood and drawers of water 
all jrotir dayd; 

Contemplating the dangers to which yoii are ex- 
posed, the sorrows and dishonour which accompany 
talents misapplied, and a course of indolence and 
folly, may you exert your utmost endeavours to avoid 
them ! Seriously reflecting on the great end for which 
jrou were brought into existence ; on the bright and 
encouraging examples of many exceUent young per- 
sons ; and on the mournful deviations of others, who 
once were promising ; may you be so wise as to choose 
and follow that path, which leads to honour, useful- 
ness, and true enjoyment ! Thiaiat]bL<^TSi<;stcssd^^^«:s^B^ 
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life, in which pursuit is ardentf and obstacles retdilf 
give wftj to vigour and persevcrattce* Embrace this 
favouraUe season ; devote youTKlves to the acquisitioB 
of knowledge and virtue; und humbly pray to God 
that he may bless your la^urs. Often reflect ol tbe 
advantages you possess^ and on the source from violence 
they are all derived. A lively 2<eqse of the privileges 
and blessings, by which you have bee^ distinguished, 
will induce yqu to render to yoi^ heavenly Father, 
the just returns of gratitude and love : and these fruits 
of early goodlness will be regarded by him as acceptsr 
ble offerings, and secure to you hb favour and pro- 
tection. 

Whatever difficulties and discouragei^ueiits may be 
found in resisting the allurements of vice^ you may 
be humbly ponfident} that Divine assistance will be 
afforded to all your good and pious resolutions ; and 
that every virtuous effort will have a corriespondent re- 
ward. You may rest assured too, that aU the advan- 
tages arising from vicious indulgences, are light and 
contemptible, a3 well a$ exceedingly transient, com- 
pared with the substantial enjoyments, the present 
pleasures, and the future hopes, which result from 
piety and virtue. The Holy Scriptures assure us, 
that ^' The ways of wisdom are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and that all her paths ^e pea^e :" '^ that re- 
ligion has the promise of the life that now is, a^d 
qf that which is to con^e :" and tbat the tnily good 
man, whatever may be the condition allotted to him 
by Diving Providence, " in all thin^ giycs thanks. 
9nd rejoices even in tribulation." — Som^ of these 
sentiments have been finally illustrate^ ^Y ^ celebrated 
poet The author of this address presents the illus- 
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tration co you, as a striking and beautiful porurait of 
▼irtue : with his most cordial wishes^ that your hearts 
ind lives may correspond to it ; and that ^bur hap- 
pmess here, inay be an earnest of happiness hereafter. 

*VKj|oir tbeii this tratli, (ei^oogh for nun to know*) 
Virtue alone is happiness below : ^ . 

The only point where human bliss stands still ; 
And tastes the good, without the fall to ill ; 
Where onlj merit constant pay reoeives* 
Is bless'd hi what it takes, and what it gives ; 
Thejojunequall'd, if its end it gam, y 

And if it lose, attended with ih> pain : 
Without satletj, though e'er so bless'd ; 
And hut more relish'd as the more distress'd : 
The broadest mlrt^ unfeeling foUj wears, 
Less pleasing &r than virtue's veiy tears : 
Good, from each object, from each plaoe aoqnir'd ; 
For ever exercis*d, jet never tut'd ; 
Never elated* while one man's oppro^s'd , 
Nerer dejected; while another's bless'd : 
And where no wants, no wishes can remahi ; 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. — 
For him alone hope leads from goal to go^lt 
And opens still, and opens on his soul; i. 
Till lengthen'd on to faith, and nnoonfin'd* 
^t pouri the blia that fills up all the mUid.** 



THE END. 
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